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RIQHT HONOURABLE 

EARL SPENCER. 



Horace could mt with greater 
propriety take mec^nas/w his palron, or our 
own Spectator inscribe the commencement of 



DEDICATION. 

his labours to the iUustrious name of i 
soMERs, than the British Press now offh 
collected Classics to the protection of n 

LORDSHIP. 

The usual flattery of Dedications it 
needless to employ^ where Truth herself % 
speak a panegyric. 

But^ MY LORD, your character will h 
corded in the page of History with far gr 
justice than this address can pretend to ; 
our posterity^ in their political^ comme\ 
and literary relations^ viiist feel and ack; 
leage the protection from which even 
best enjoyments will be derived. 

That YouK LORDSHIP may long contin 
ornament to the British nation, arid that 



DEDICATION. 



life may be blessed with every domestic felicity^ 
is the sincere wish and ardent prayer of 



YOUR LORDSHIP S 



obliged and grateful servant y 



PkcadiUy, 
March im, 1803. 



JOHN SHARPE. 







H. Tr**ha,tlItA J.^, 



Lt aoku»*4 ns&4. y* ' 



fulluluJ. Kv»X IJ) /Son.hyJ ^karfft. 



TO THE 

BIGHT HON, JOHN, LORD SOMEBS, 

BARON OF EVESHAM '• 
MY LORD^ 

L SHOULD not act the part of an impartial Spec- 
tator^ if I dedicated the following papers to one 
who is not of the most consummate and most ac« 
knowledged merit. 

' This illustrious patriot, who has been justly said to have 
" dispensed blessings by his life, and planned them for 
posterity," was born at Worcester, in 1652. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and afterwards entered himself of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where he studied the law with great vigour, 
judiciously blending it with polite literature. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself at the bar; and in 1681 had a considerable 
share in a piece intituledy-ii' A just and modest Vindication of 
the two last Parliaments.*' In 1683 he was of counsel for the 
seven bishops at their trial, and argued with great learning 
and eloquence against the dispensing power. In the conven- 
tion which met by the prince of Orange's summons, Jan. 
22, 1688-9, he represented Worcester; and was onei>f the 
managers for the house of commons, at a conference with 
the house of lords, upon the word abdicated, 3oon aft^r the 
accession of king William and queen Mary to the throne, 
he was appointed solicitor-general, and received the honour 
of knighthood. In 1692 he was made attomeyrgeaerai^ 
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iv DEDICATION. 

None but a person of a finished characte 
be a proper patron of a work which endea 
to cultivate and polish human life, by pron 
virtue and knowledge, and by reconune 
whatsoever may be either usei^l or ornan 
to society. 

imd in 1693 advanced to £he post of lord keepef 
great seal of England. In 1695 he proposed an ex] 
to prevent the practice of clipping the <:oin ; and tb 
year was constituted one of the lords justices of 1 
during his majesty's absence, as he was likewise 
two following years. In 1697 he was created loi*d S 
baron of Evesham, and made lord high chancellor of Ei 
In the beginning of 1700 he was removed from his 
lord chancellor ; and the year after was impeached 
crimes and misdemeanors by the house of comm 
which he was acquitted upon trial by the house o 
He then retired to' a studious course of life, and was 
president of the Royal Society. In 1706 he propose 
for the regulation of the law ; and the same year x 
of the principal managers for the union between EngL 
Scotland. In 1708 he was made lord president of tb 
cil, finom which post he was removed in 1710, uj 
change of the ministry. In the latter end of queen 
reign, his lordship grew very infirm in' his healthy 
indisposition is supposed to have been the reason 
held no other post than a seat at the council table a 
accession of king George I. He died of an apopk 
April 26, 1716. Lord Somers, besides being a most ii 
lawyer, and honest statesman, was a master-orato 
nius of the finest taste, a great patron of men of p 
learning, and was the person who redeemed Milton 
radise Lost'^ from that obscurity in which party-p 
and hatred had suffered it long to lie neglected. It 
several pieces on the subject of politics, and tr 
certain parts of Plutarch and Ovid. 



J>EmCATIOK. V 

I know that the homage I now pay yon^ is 
offering a kind of violence to one who is as solici- 
tous to shun applause, as he is assiduous to deserve 
it. But, my lord, this is perhaps the only parti- 
cular in which your prudence will be always dis- 
appointed. 

While justice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for 
the good of your country, and the most persuasive 
eloquence in bringing over others to it, are valua- 
ble distinctions; you are not to expect that the 
public will so fax comply with your inclinations, 
^ to forbear celebrating such extraordinary qua- 
Uties. It is in vain that you have endeavoured to 
conceal your share of merit in the many national 
services which you have effected. Do what you 
will, the present age will be talking of your vir- 
tues, though posterity alone will do them justice. 

Other men pass through oppositions and con- 
tending interests in the ways of ambition; but 
your great abilities have been invited to power, 
and importuned to accept of advancement. Nor 
is it strange that this should happen to your lord- 
ship, who could bring into the service of your 
sovereign the arts and policies of ancient Greece 
and Rome; as well as the most exact knowledge 
of our own <5)nstitution in particular, and of the 
intei*ests of Europe in general ; to which I must 
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also add, a certain dignity in yourself, that (I 
the least of it) has been always equal to those 
honours which have been conferred upon yo 

It is very well known how much the cl 
owed to you, in the most dangerous day it 
saw, that of the arraignment of its prelates ' 
how far the civil power, in the late and pi 
reign, has been indebted to your counsel 
wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages i 
the public has received from your administr 
would be a more proper work for an history 
for an address of this nature. 

Your lordship appears as great in your p 
life, as in the most important offices which yoi 
borne. I would, therefore, rather choose to 
of the pleasure you afK>rd all who are admit 
your conversation, of your elegant taste in s 
polite arts of learning, of your great hun 
and complacency of manners, and of the si 
ing influence which is peculiar to you, in n 
every one who converses with your lordship 
you to himself, without thinking the less ^n 

' Trial of the seven bishops, June 29, 16S8. 

3 This must certainly be an error i and far less we 

lead more. 
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of his owi) talents. But if I should take notice 
of all that might be observed in your lordships I 
shoidd have nothing new to say upon any other 
character of distinction. 

lam^ 

VY hOKD, 

Your lordship's most devoted. 
Most obedient humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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N^ 1. THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1710-11. 

Nonfumum exfulgore, sed exfumo dare lucent 
Cogitat, ui speciosa dehmc miracula promal. 

HOR. An Poet, vi 
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HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 143. 

One with a dash begins, and ends in smoke; 
Another out of smoke brings glorious light. 
And (witlumt raising expectation high) 
Surprises us with dazzling miracles. 

ROSCOMMON. 



HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer 
of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other par- 
ticulars of the like nature, that conduce very much 
to the right understanding of an author. To gratify 
this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I de- 
sign this paper and my next as prefatory discourses 
to my following writings, and shall give some ac- 
count in them of the several persons that are engaged 
in this work. As the chief trouble of compiling, 
digesting, and correcting, will fall to my share, I 
must do myself the justice to open the work with 
my own history. 

VOL. I. B 



^ SPECTATOR. 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, ) 
according to the tradition of the village where i 
was bounded by the same hedges and ditches | 
liam the Conqueror's time that it is at presen 
has been delivered down from father to wa, 
and entire, without the loss or acquisition, of a 
field or meadow, during the space of six hi 
years. There runs a stcnry in the family, thai 
my mother was gone with child of me about 
months, she dreamt that she was brought to 
a judge. Whether this might proceed fronl 
suit which was then depending in the family, 
father's being a justice of the peace, I cannol 
mine ; for I am not so vain as to think it p| 
any dignity that I should arrive at in my fiiti] 
though that was the interpretation which tho 
bourhood put upon it. The gravity of my b^ 
at my very first appearance in the world, and 
time that I sucked, aeemed to £»vour my u 
dream : for, as she has often told me, I threi 
my rattle before I was two months old, and 
not make use of my coral until they had take 
the bells from it. 

As^for the rest of my infancy, there being i 
in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in sUie 
find that, during my nonage, I had the re| 
of a very sullen youth, but was always a favo 
my school-master, who used to say, * that bb 
were solid, and would wear well.' I had n 
long at the university before I distinguished 
by a most profound silence ; for, during the i 
eight years, excepting in the public exercise? 
college, I scarce uttered the quantity of a I 
words; and indeed do not remember that 
spoke three sentences together in my wh< 
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Whilst I was in this learned body, I appHed myself 
with so much diligence to my studies, that there are 
▼ery few celebrated bodks, either in the learned or 
the modem tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
university, with the character of an odd unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I 
Would but show it. An insatiable thirst after knowledge 
carried me into all the countries of Europe, in which 
there was any thing new or strange to be seen ; nay^ 
to such a degree was my curiosity raised, that, having 
read the controversies of some great men concerning 
the antiquities of Egypt, I made a voyage to Grand 
Cairo, on purpose to take the measure of a pyramid ; 
and, as soon as I had set myself right in that parti- 
cular, returned to my native country with great satis- 
£u:tion '. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I 
am frequently seen in most public places, though 
there are not above half a dozen of my select friends 
that know me ; of whom my next paper shall give a 
more particular account. There is no place of gene^ 
ral resort wherein I do not often make my appear- 
ance : sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into 
a round of politicians at Will's, and listening with 
great attention to the narratives that are made in those 
little circular audiences ; sometimes I smoke a pipe at 
Child's", and, while I seem attentive to nothing but 

> An allusion, no doubt, to Mr. John Greaves, a mathe- 
matician and antiquary, who, after visiting Egypt, published 
a book entitled ' Pyramidograpbia.' 

* This coffee-house, in St. Paul's Church-yard, was the 
resort of the clergy. 
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the Postman, overhear the conversation of every fabk 
in the room. I appear on Sunday nights at St. 
James's coffee-house, and sometimes join the little 
committee of politics in the inner room, as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My face is like- 
wise very weU known at the Grecian, the Cocoa 
Tree, and in the theatres both of Drury Lane and 
the Haymarket. I have been taken for a merchant 
upon the exchange for above these ten years, and 
sometimes pass for a Jew in the assembly of stock- 
jobbers at Jonathan's^. In short, wherever I see a 
cluster of people, I always mix with them, though 
I never open my lips but in my own club. 

Thus I live in the world, rather as a Spectator of 
mankind than as one of the species ; by which means 
I have made myself a speculative statesman, soldier, 
merchant, and artisan, without ever meddling, with 
any practical part in life. I am very well versed in 
the theory of a husband or a father, and can discern 
the errors in the ceconomy, business, and diversion of 
others, better than those who are engaged in them ; 
as standers-by discover blots, which are apt to escape 
those who are in the game. I never espoused any 
party with violence, and am resolved to observe an 
exact neutrality between the whigs and tories, unless 
I shall be forced to declare myself by the hostilities 
of either side. In short, I have acted in all the parts 
of my life as a looker-on, which is the character I in?- 
tend to preserve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my history 
and character, as to let him see I am not altogether 
unqualified for the business I have undertaken. As 
for other particulars in my life and adventures, I 

• 3 In 'Change Alley, 
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shall insert them in fallowing papers, as Ishall see ^ 
occasion. In the mean time, when I consider how 
much I have seen, read, and heard/ 1 begin to blame 
niy own taciturnity ; and since 1 have neither time 
nor inclination to communicate the fulness of my 
heart in speech, I am resolved to do it in writing, 
and to print myself out, if possible, before I die. 
I have been often tc^d by my friends, that it is pity 
so many useful discoveries which I have made should 
be in the possession of a silent man. For this reason, 
therefore, Ishall publish a sheet-full of thoughts every 
morning, for the benefit of my contemporaries ; and 
if I can any way contribute to the diversion or im-^ 
provement of the country in which I live, I shall leave 
it, when I am summoned out of it, with the secret 
satisfaction of thinking that I have not lived in vain. 
There are three very material points which I have 
not spoken to in this paper ; and which, for several 
important reasons, i must keep to myself, at least 
for some time: I mean, an account of my name, my 
age, and my lodgings. I must confess, I would gra- 
tify my reader in any thing that is reasonable ; but 
as for these three particulars, though I am sensible 
they might tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a xesolution of com- 
municating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that obscurity which I have enjoyed 
for many years, and expose me in public places to 
several salutes and civilities, which have been always 
very disagreeable to me ; for the greatest pain I can 
suffer, is the being talked to, and being stared at. 
It is for this reason, likewise, that I keep my com- 
plexion and dress as v,ery great secrets ; though it is 
not impossible but I may make discoveries of both in 
the progress of the work I have undertaken. 
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After haying been thus particular upon rayi 
shall in to-morrow's paper give an account of i 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this % 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it i| 
and concerted (as all other matters of importanQ 
in a club. However, as my friends have en| 
me to stand in the front, those who have a ml 
correspond with me may direct their letters i 
Spectator, at Nfr. Buckley's, in little Britaini; 
must further acquaint the reader, that thougj 
chib meets only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, wii 
appointed a committee to sit every night for 4 
spection of all such papers as may contribute 1 
advancement of the public weal. 

ADDISON^. 



N°2. FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1710-11 

A st alii sex 
Et pluresg una conclamatU ore—- 



JUV. Sat. vii.« 
Six more at least join 13ieiT consenting voice, 

Th e first of our society is a gentleman of Woue 
shire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, his naj 
Roger de Coverley'. His great grandfathi 

4 His papers in the spectator are all loarked by soi 
of the letters composing the word CLIO. See N" 

' This character is said by Mr. Tyers to hav 
draY^n for Sir John Packington of Worcestershure j 
not without good sense, but abounding in absurditiei 
this may, probably, have been only a vague report 
Tickell seems to have been of opinion, that tiie f 
of the Spectator and the club are altogether fictitioi 
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inyctttor of that famous oouiitry*dance which is cdled 
after him. All who know that shire are very wdi 
acquaiirted with the parts and merits of Sir Hoger. 
He is a gentteman that is very singular in his beha- 
viour, but his singularities proceed from his good 
sense, and are contradictions to the manners of the 
world, only as he thinks the world is in the wrong. 
However, this humour creates him no enemies, for 
he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and 
his being unconfined to modes and forms, makes him 
but the readier and more capable to please and oblige 
all who know him. When he is in town, he lives in 
Soho Square'. It is said, he keeps himself a bache- 
lor by reason he was crossed in love by a perverse 
beautiful widow ^ of the next county to him. Be- 
fore this disappointment Sir Roger was what you call 
a £ne gentleman, had often supped with my lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etheridge, fought a duel 
upon his first coming to town, and kicked bully 
Dawson^ in a public cofiee-house for calling him 
youngster. But being ill used by the above-men- 
ticHied widow, he was very serious for a year and a 
half; and though, his temper bdng naturally jovial, 
he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, and 
never dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a 

* Then the most fashionable part of the town. 

3 Dr. Johnson said, it appeared to him, * that the story 
of the widow was intended to have something superinduced 
upon it ; but the superstrticture did not come.' Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 376, 3d edit. 

4 A noted sharper, swaggerer, and debauchee, well 
known in Black Friars and its then infamous purlieu^; and 
to expose whom, it has been said, the character of Captain 
Haclmm, in SfaadwelPs comedy called The Squire of Air 
aatia, was drawn* 
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coat and doublet of the same cut that were in £i 
at the time of his repulse, which, in his me: 
mours, he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
since he first wore it. It is said Sir Roger grew 
ble in his desires after he had forgot his cruel b 
insomuch that it is reported he has frequently 
ed in point of chastity with beggars and gypsi 
this is looked upon, by his friends, rather as 
of raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty- 
year, cheerful^ gay, and hearty ; keeps a good 
both in town and country ; a great lover of ma 
but there is such a mirthful cast in his beha 
that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

His tenants grow rich, his servants look sat 
all the young women profess love to him, an 
young men are glad of his company. When he 
into a house he calls the servants by their nam 
talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I must not 
that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that 
the chair at a quarter-session with great abilities 
three months ago, gained universal applause, 
plaining a passage in the game-act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority a; 
us is another bachelor, who is a member of the 
Temple; a man of great probity, wit, and ur dei 
ing ; but he has chosen his place of residence rat 
obey the direction of an old humoursome fatherj 
in pursuit of his own inclinations. He was placed 
to study the laws of the land, and is the most le 
of any of the house in those of the stage. A 
and Longinus are much better understood by hin^l 
Littleton or Coke. The father sends up every* 
questions relating to marriage-articles, leases, ad 
nures, in the neighbourhood; all which questioij 
agrees with an attorney to answer and take care i 
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the lump. He is studying the passions themselves 
when he should be enquiring into the debates among 
men which arise from them. He knows the argument 
of each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully^ but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No one 
ever took him for a fool ; but none, except his intimate 
friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This turn 
makes him at once both disinterested and agreeable. 
As few of his thoughts are drawn fix)m business, they 
are most of them fit for conversation. His taste of 
books is a little too just for the age he lives in; he has 
read all, but approves of very few. His familiarity 
with the customs, manners, actions, and writings of 
the ancients, makes him a very delicate observer of 
what occurs to him in the present world. He is an 
excellent critic, and the time of the play is his hour of 
business ; exactly at five he passes through New-Inn, 
crosses through Russel-court, and takes a turn atWilPs 
till the play begins ; he has his shoes rubbed and his 
periwig powdered at the barber's as you go into the 
Rose*. It is for the good of the audience when he is 
at a play, for the actors have an ambition to please him. 
The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport ^, sl merchant of great eminence in the city 
of London : a person of indefatigable industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. His notions of 
trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich man 
has usually some sly way of jesting, which would 
make no great figure were he not a rich man) he calls 

s On the outside of Temple Bar. 

^ It has been conjectured, and not without an appear- 
ance of probability, that this character was sketched from 
Mr. H. Martin, a gentleman acknowledged by Steele (N** 
555) to have assisted in the Spectator; and known to have 
been principally concerned in < The British Merchant,* S 
vols. 8vo. 1721. 
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the sea the British Common. He is acquautel 
Gommeroe in all its parts, and will tell yon th| 
a stupid and barbarous way to extend domiiil 
arms ; for true power is to be got by arts and) 
try. He will often argue, that if this part of oui 
wore well cultivated, we should gain from 04 
tion; and if another, from another. I haTei 
him prove, that diligence makes more lasting 1 
sitions than valour, and that sloth has ruine4 
naticHis than the sword. He abounds in seveq 
gal maxims, amongst which the gi«atest favoii 
' A penny saved is a penny got.' A general •> 
of good sense is pleasanter company than a | 
scholar ; and Sir Andrew having a natural unai 
eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse gii 
same pleasure that wit would in another mam 
has made his fortunes himself; and says, that £1 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by as plai 
thods as he himself is richer than other men ; i 
at the same time I can say this of him, that ^ 
not a point in the compass, but blows home a 1 
which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits C 
Sentry^, a gentleman of great courage, good 
standings but invincible modesty. He is one a 
that deserve very wdl, but are very aukward at^ 
their talents within the observation of such as^ 
take notice of them. He was some years a a 
and behaved himself with great gallantry in i 
engagements, and several sieges ; but having 1 
estate of his own, and being next heir to Sir 
he has quitted a way of life in which no man c 

7 Su]^posed to have been Capt. Kempenfelt, a n 
Sweden, and father of the rear-admiral of that nai 
lost his life in the Royal George of 100 guns, whielli 
Spithead, Aug. 29, 1782. 
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suitably to his merit, who is not Sfunething of a cour- 
tier, as well as a soldier. I hare heard him often la- 
ment, that in a profession where merit is placed in so 
con^icuous a view, impudence should get the better 
of modesty. When he has talked to tUs purpose, I 
fieva* heard him make a sour e3q>re9sion, but frankly 
confess that he left' the world, because he was not fit 
for it. A strict honesty and an even regular behavi- 
our, are in themsdves obstacles to him that must press 
through crowds, who endeavour at the same end with 
himself, the favour of a commander. He will, how- 
ever, in his way of taUc excuse generak, for not dis- 
posing according to men's desert, or enquiring into it; 
for, says he, that great man who has a mind to help 
rae, has as many to break through to come at me, as 
I have to come at him: therefore he will condude, 
that the man who would make a jfigure, especially in 
a military way, must get over all felse modesty, and 
assist his patrcxi against the importunity of other pre- 
tenders, by a proper assurance in his own vindication. 
He says it is a civil cowardice to be badkward in as- 
serting what you ought to expect, as it is a military 
fear to be slow in attacking when it is your duty. 
With this candour does the gentleman spedc of him- 
self and others. The same frankness runs through ail 
his conversation. The military part of his life has 
furnished him with many adventures, in the i*elation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company ; for he 
is never overbearing, though accustomed to command 
men in the utmost degree below him; nor ever too 
obsequious, from an habit of obeying men highly 
above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of hu- 
mourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and plea- 
sures of the age, we have among us the gallant Win 
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Honeycomb", a gentleman who, according | 
y:ears, should be in the decliue of his life; but 1| 
ever been very carefiil of his person, and alwaj 
a very easy fortune, time has made but very I'ltij 
pression, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or,i 
in his brain. His person is well turned, and of ^ 
height. He is very ready at that sort of di9< 
with which men usually entertain women. H 
all his life dressed very well, and remembers j 
as others do men. He can smile when one sp« 
him, and laughs easily. He knows the histf) 
every mode, and can inform you from which a 
French king's wenches, our wives and daughtef 
this manner of curling their hair, that way of p^ 
their hoods ; whose frailty was covered by such , 
of petticoat, and whose vanity to shew her foot , 
that part of the dress so short in such a year. , 
word, all his conversation and knowledge has hi 
the female world. As other men of his age wil 
notice to you what such a minister said upon su^ 
such an occasion, he will tell you, when the dij 
Monmouth danced at court, such a woman wa| 
smitten, another was taken with him at the h$ 
his troops in the Park. In all these important 
tions, he has ever about the same time received f 
glance, or a blow of a fan, from some celebrated- 
ty, mother of the present lord Such-a-one. I; 
speak of a young commoner that said a lively^ 
in the house, he starts up, ' He has good blood, 
veins, Tom Mirabel begot him, the rogue cheat^ 
in that affair, tliat young fellow's mother use 
more like a dog than any woman I ever mad 
vances to.' This way of talking of his, very ^ 

^ A colonel Clelaad is thought to have been allai 
under this character. 
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enlivens the conversation among us of a more sedate 
turn ; and I find there is not one of the company, but 
myself, who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as 
of that sort of man, who is usually called a well bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where wo- 
men are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him, whom I 
am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for he 
visits us but seldom, but when he does, it adds to every 
man else a new enjoyment of himself. He is a cler- 
gyman, a very philosophic man, of general ^earning, 
great sanctity of life, and the most exact good breed- 
ing. He has the misfortune to be of a very weak 
constitution, and consequently cannot accept of such 
cares and business as preferments in his function would 
oblige him to; he is therefore among divines, what a 
chamber-counsellor is among lawyers. The probity 
of his mind, and the integrity of his life, create him 
followers, as being eloquent or loud advances others. 
He seldom introduces the subject he speaks upon ; 
•but we are so far gone in years, that he observes when 
he is among us, an earnestness to have him fall on 
some divine topic, which he always treats with much 
authority, as one who has no interests in this world, 
ast>ne who is hastening to the object of all his wishes, 
^aiid conceives hope from his decays and infirmities. 
These are my ordinary companions. 

STEELE'. jR. 

9 His papers in the Spectator are signed either with an 
R, an L, or aT; which distinctions have been thus inter- 
preted : R (the initial of his christian name) is thought to 
mark the paper as of his own writing; L, perhaps, com- 
posed from hints dropt into the Letter-box; and T, his 
editorial mark, signifying Transcribed from anonymous 
communications. 
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N« 3. SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1710J 

I 

El quoi quisquefere studio deomctus adhtsret, 
Aut quibus in rebut muUiun tumut ante moraiif 
Atque in qu& rationefuit contenta magis mens, ' 
In tomnis eadem plerumque videmur obire, 

LUCR. 1. W 

■ W hat studies please, what most deliglj 
And fill men's thoughts, they dream them o'er i^ 

CREECH. ] 

■I 
In one of my late rambles, or rather speculal 
looked into the great hall where the bank i$ 
and was not a little pleased to see the directorsi 
taries, and clerks, with all the other members < 
wealthy corporation, ranged in their several st 
according to the parts they act in that just an^ 
lar (Economy. This revived in my memory th4 
discourses which I had both read and heard, oq 
ing the decay of public credit, with the met! 
restoring it, and which, in my opinion, have i 
been defective, because they have always beei 
with an eye to separate interests, and party pria 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind el 
ment for the whole night, so that I fdl insensib 
a kind of methodical dream, which disposed 1 
contemplations into a vision or allegory, or wh 
the reader shall please to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, vi 
had been the morning before, but to my surpii 
stead of the company that I left there, I saw, t« 
the upper end of the hall, a beautiful virgin,. 
on a throne of gold. Her name (as they tol 
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was Public Credit. The walls, instead of being adorn- 
ed with pictures and maps, were hung with many acts 
of parliament written in golden letters. At the up- 
per end of the hall was the magna charta, with the 
act of uniformity on the right hand, and the act of 
toleration on the left. At the lower end of the hall 
was the act of settlement, which was placed full in 
the eye of the virgin that sat upon the throne. Both 
the sides of the hall were covered with such acts of 
parliament as had been made for the establishment of 
public funds. The lady seemed to set an unspeaka- 
ble value upon these several pieces of furniture, inso- 
much that she often refreshed her eye with them, and 
ohea smiled with a secret pleasure, as she looked upon 
them ; but, at the same time, shewed a very particu- 
lar uneasiness, if she saw any thing approaching that 
might hurt them. She appeared, indeed, infinitely 
timorous in all her behaviour: and whether it was 
from the delicacy of her constitution, or that she was 
troubled with the vapours, as I was afterwards told 
by one, who I found was none of her well-wishers, she 
changed colour, and startled at every thing she heard. 
She was likewise (as I afterwards found) a greater 
valetudinarian than any I had ever met with, even 
in 'her own sex, and subject to such momentary 
consumptions, that, in the twinkling of an eye, she 
would fall away fix>m the most florid complexion, 
and most heidthful state of body, and wither into a 
skeleton. Her recoveries were often as sudden as her 
decays, insomuch that she would revive in a moment 
out of a wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest 
health and vigour. 

: I had very soon an opportunity of observing these 
quick turns and changes in her constitution. There 
sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who received 
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every hout letters from all parts of the work^ 
the one or the other of thetn was perpetuall j^j 
to her; and according to the news she heard^ t| 
she was exceedingly attentive, she changed! 
and discovered many symptoms of health or i 

Behind the throne, was a prodigious heapfi 
of money, which were piled upon one another 
that they touched the ceiling. The floor on i^ 
hand, and on her left, was covered with vast^ 
gold that rose up in pyramids on either sid^ 
But this 1 did not so much wonder at, when ] 
upon inquiry, that she had the same virtue 
touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian king i 
merly possessed of ; and that she could conva 
ever she pleased into that precious metal. 

After a little dizziness, and confused h 
thought, which a man often meets with in Sk 
methought the hall was alarmed, the doors fi« 
and there entered half a dozen of the most .1 
phantoms that 1 had ever seen (even in a dr^ 
fore that time. They came in two by two^ 
matched in the most dissociable manner, a| 
gled together in a kind of dance. It would be 
to describe their habits and persons ; for whichi 
shall only inform my reader, that the first cou| 
Tyranny and Anarchy, the second were Big«l 
Atheism, the third the Genius of a commonwea 
a young man of about twenty-two years of ager^ 
name I could not learn. He had a sword in I 
iiand, which in the dance he often brandishet 
act of settlement; and a citizen, who Stood ^ 
whispered in my ear, that he saw a spunge \n 
hand. The dance of so many jarring natures 

I 
> James Stuart, the pretended prince of Wak 
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in mind of the sun, moon, and earth, in the Rehearsal^ 
that danced together for no other end but to eclipse 
one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the lady on the throne would have 
been almost frighted to distraction, had she seen but 
any one of these spectres ; what then must have been 
her condition when she saw them all in a body ? She 
fainted and died away at the sight. 

* Et nequejam cglor est misto canihre rubori; 
Nee vigor, et vires, et tpiee modd visa placebarU; 
Jfec corpus remanet * 

OVID,Met. iii. 491. 



-Her spirits faint, 



Her blooming cheeks assume a pallid teint, 
4.nd scarce her form remains.' 

There was as great a change in the hill of money- 
bags, and the heaps of money, the former shrinking 
and falling into so many empty bags, that I now 
found not above a tenth part of them had been filled 
with money. 

The rest that took up the same space, and made the 
same figure, as the bags that were ready filled with 
money, had been blown up with air, and called into 
my memory the bags full of wind, which Homer 
tells us his hero received as a present from .£olus. 
The great heaps of gold on either side the throne, 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of 
notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, like 
Bath faggots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation that 
had been made before me, the whole scene vanished. 
In the room of the frightful spectres, there now en- 
tered a second dance of apparitions very agreeably 

VOL. I. C 
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matched together, and made up of very { 
phantoms. The first pair was liberty with 
chy at her right hand. The second was Mo< 
leading in Religion ; and the third a person i 
had never seen*, with the genius of Great-] 
At the first entrance the lady revived, the bag 
ed to their former bulk, the pile of faggots aA( 
of paper changed into pyramids of guineas: j 
my own part I was so transported with joVi 
awaked, though I must confess, I would fai 
fallen asleep again to have closed my vision, if] 
have done it. 

ADDISON. 
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I I ■ E gregtt mortakm Mqut sikntiif 

HOR. 2 Sat. fL 

One of HnoommoQ silence and reserve. 

An author, when he first appears in the wl 
Very apt to believe it has nothing to think of 
performances. With a good share of this va 
my heart, 1 made it my business these three i 
listen after my own fame; and as I have son 
met with circumstances which did not displd 
I have been encountered by others, which g^ 
much mortification. It is incredible to tha 
empty I have in this time observed some pafl 
species to be, what mere blanks they arc whu 
first come abroad in the morning, how utteri 

' The elector ot Hauover, aftemmrds kin^ Geoi 
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are at a stand, until they are set a-going by some pa- 
ragraph in a newspaper. 

Such persons are very acceptable to a young au-* 
thor, for they desire no more in any thing but to be 
new, to be agreeable. If I found consolation among 
such, I was as much disquieted by the incapacity of 
others. These are mortals who have a certain curi- 
osity without power of reflection, and perused my 
papers like spectators rather than readers. But there 
is so little pleasure in enquiries that so neaiiy concern 
ourselves, (it being the worst way in the world to 
tame, to be too anxious sthout it) that upon the whc^e 
I resolved for the future, to go on in my ordinary 
way; and without too much fear or hope about the 
business of reputation, to be very carefiil of the de- 
sign of my actions, but very negligent of the conse- 
quences of them. 

It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act by any 
other rule, than the care of satisfying oiu' own minds 
in what we do. One would think a silent man, who 
concerned himself with no one breathing, should be 
very little liable to misinterpretations; and yet I re* 
member I was once taken up for a Jesuit, for no other 
reason but my profound taciturnity. It is from this 
misfortune that, to.be out of harm's way, I have ever 
since affected crowds. He who comes into assemblies 
only to gratify his curiosity, and not to make a figure, 
enjoys the pleasures of retirement in a more exquisite 
degree, thsin he possibly could in his closet; the lo- 
ver, the ambitious, and the miser, are followed thither 
by a worse crowd than any they can withdraw from. 
To be exempt from the passions with which others 
are tormented, is the only pleasing solitude. I can 
very justly say with the ancient sage, ' I am never 
less alone than when alone.' 
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As I am insignificant to the company in public 
places, and as it is visible I do not come thither as 
most do, to shew myself, I gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance, and have often 
as kind looks from well-dressed gentlemen and ladies, 
as a poet would bestow upon one of his audience. 
There are so many gratifications attend this public 
sort of obscurity, that some little distastes I daily re- 
ceive have lost their anguish; and I did the other 
day, without the least displeasure, overhear one say of 
me, that strange fellow; and another answer, I have 
known the fellow's face these twelve years, and so 
must you; but I believe you are the first ever asked 
who he was. There are, I must confess, many to 
whom my person is as well known as that of their 
nearest relations, who give themselves no further trou* 
ble about calling me by my name or quality, but 
speak of me very currently by the appellation of Mr. 
What d'ye call him. 

To make up for these trivial disadvantages, I have 
the high satisfaction of beholding all nature with an 
unprejudiced eye; and having nothing to do with 
men's passions or interests, I can, with the greater sa- 
gacity, consider their talents, manners, failings, and 
merits. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one 
sense, possess the others with greater force arid viva- 
city. Thus my want of, or rather resignation of 
speech, gives me all the advantages of a dumb man. 
I have, methinks, a more than ordinary penetration 
in seeing ; and flatter myself that I have looked into 
the highest and lowest of mankind ; and make shrewd 
guesses, without being admitted to their conversation, 
at the inmost thoughts and reflections of all whom I 
behold. It is from hence that good or ill fortune has 
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^K) manner of force towards affecting my judgment. 
I see men flourishing in courts, and languishing in 
jails, without being prejudiced, from their circum>- 
stances, to their favour Or disadvantage; but from 
■their inward manner of bearing their condition, often 
pity the prosperous, and admire the unhappy. 

Those who converse with the dumb, know from the 
turn of their eyes, and the changes of their counte- 
nance, their sentiments of the objects before them. 
I have indulged my silence to such an extravagance, 
that the few who kre intimate with me, answer my 
smiles with concurrent sentences, and argue to the 
very point I shaked my head at, without my speak- 
ing. Will Honeycomb was very entertaining the other 
night at a play, to a gentleman who sat on his right 
hand, while I was at his left. The gentleman believ- 
ed Will was talking to himself, when upon my looking 
with great approbation at a young thing in a box be- 
fore us, he said, ' I am quite of another opinion. She 
has, I will allow, a very pleasing aspect, but, me- 
thinks, that simplicity in her countenance is rather 
childish than innocent.' When I observed her a se- 
cond time, he said, ' I grant her dress is very become 
ing, but perhaps the merit of that choice is owing to 
her mother; for though, continued he, * I allow a 
beauty to be as much to be commended for the ele- 
gance of her dress, as a wit for that of his language ; 
yet if she has stolen the colour of her ribands from 
another, or had advice about her trimmings, I shall 
not allow her the praise of dress, any more than I 
would call a plagiary an author.' When I threw my 
eye towards the next woman to her. Will spoke what 
I looked, according to his romantic imagination, in the 
following manner : 

f Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin ; ber 
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hold the beauty of her person chastised by thcii 
cence of her thoughts. Chastity, good-natur^ 
afiUMUty, are the graces that play in her od 
nance; she knows she is handsome, but she I 
the is good. Conscious beauty adorned with c^ 
ous virtue ! What a spirit is there in those eyes ! i 
E bloom in that person 1 How is the whole ^ 
expressed in her appearance ! Her air has the bi 
of motioti, and her look the force of language.' i 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes frotfl 
object, and therefore I turned them to the thou^ 
creatures who make up the hunp of that sexj 
move a knowing eye no more than the portndtH 
insignificant people by ordinary painters, whid 
but pictures of pictures. i 

llius the working of my CFwn mind is the gli 
entertainment of my life ; I never enter into the; 
merce of discourse with any but my particular ftfl 
and not in public even with them. Such an hs^ 
perhaps raised in me uncommon reflections ; bo) 
effect I cannot communicate but by my wrkingd 
my pleasures are almost wholly confined to thd 
the sight, I take it for a peculiar happiness that I J 
always had an easy and familiar admittance tl 
feir sex. If I never praised or fiattered, I nevu 
lied or contradicted them. As these composd^ 
the world, and are, by the just complaisance an4 
lantry of our nation, the more powerful part ol 
people, I shall dedicate a considerable share of 1 
my speculations to their service, and shall lead 
young through all the becoming duties of virgh 
marriage, and widowhood. When it is a woif 
day, in my works, I shall endeavour at a style anfi 
suitable to their understanding. When I say th 
must be understood to mean, that I «hall not k 
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but exak the subjects I treat upon. Discourse for 
their entertainment, is not to be debased, but refined. 
A man may appear learned without talkmg sentences^ 
as in his ordinary gesture he discovers he can dance, 
though he does not cut capers. In a word, I shall 
take it for the greatest glory of my work, if among 
reasonable women this paper may furnish tea-table 
talk. In order to it, I shall treat on matters which 
lelate to femalea, as they are concerned to approach 
or fly from the oUier sex, or as they are tied to them 
liy blood, interest, or affection. Upon this occasion 
I think it but reasonable to declare, that whatever 
skill I may have in speculation, I shall never betray 
what the eyes of lovers say to each other in my pre- 
sence. At the same time I shall not think myself 
obliged by this promiae to oonceal any false protesta- 
tions which I observe made by glances in public as- 
semblies; but endeavour to make both sexes appear 
in their conduet what they are in their hearts. By 
thb means, love, during the time of my speculations, 
shall be carried on with the same sincerity as any 
other affair of less consideration. As this is the great* 
est concern, men shall be from henceforth liable to 
the greatest reproach for misbehaviour in it. False* 
hood in Jove shall hereafter bear a blacker aspect than 
infideiity in friendship, or viUany in business. For 
this great and good end, all breaches against that no* 
Ue passion, the cement pf society, shall be severely 
examined. But this, and all other matters loosely 
hinted at now, and in my former papers, shall have 
their proper place in my following discourses. The 
present writing is only to admonish the world, that 
they shall not find me an idle, but a busy Spectator. 

STEELE. R. 
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N'^S. TUESDAY, MARCH, 6, 1710-il. 

Speciatnm admissi risum ienentisf 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 5. 

t 

Admitted to the sight, would yoa not laugh ? 

An opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavish 
in its decorations, as its only design is to gratify the 
senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the au- 
dience. Common sense however requires, that there 
should be nothing in the scenes and machines which 
may appear childish and absurd. How would the 
wits of king Charles's time have laughed, to have 
seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of er- 
mine, and sailing in an open boat upon a seaof paste^ 
board? What a field of raillery would they have 
been led into, had they been entertained with painted 
dragons spitting wild-fire, enchanted chariots drawn 
by Flanders mares, and real cascades in artificial 
landscapes ? A little skill in criticism would inform 
us, that shadows and realities ought not to be mixed 
together in the same piece; and that the scenes 
which are designed as the representations of nature 
should be filled with resemblances, and not with the 
things themselves. If one would represent a wide 
champaign country filled with herds and flocks, it 
would be ridiculous to draw the country only upon 
the scenes, and to crowd several parts of the stage 
with sheep and oxen. This is joining together inw 
consistencies, and making the decoration partly real, 
and partly imaginary. I would recommend what I 
have here said to the directors, as well as to the ad» 
mjrers, of our modem opera. 
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As I was walking in the streets about a fortnight 
ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of 
little birds upon his shoulder ; and, as I was wonder- 
ing with myself what use he would put them to^ he 
was met very luckily by an acquaintance, who had 
the same curiosity. Upon his asking him what he 
had upon his shoulder, he told him that he had been 
buying sparrows for the opera. Sparrows for the opera, 
says his friend, licking his lips, what are they to be 
rcKisted ? No, no, says the other, they are to enter 
towards the end of the first act, and to fly about the 
stage. 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so 
fer, that I immediately bought the opera, by which 
means I perceived the sparrows were to act the part 
of singing-birds in a delightful grove ; though, upon 
a nearer inquiry, I found the sparrows put the same 
trick upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar-ajl* 
practised upon his mistress ; for though they flew irt 
sight, the music proceeded from a concert of flage* 
lets and bird-calls, which were planted behind the 
scenes. At the same time I made this discovery, I 
found, by the discourse of thfe actors, that there were 
great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
opera ; that it had been proposed to break down a 
part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
party of an hundred horse, and that there was actu- 
ally a project of bringing the New River into the 
house, to be employed in jetteaus and water-works. 
This project, as I have since heard, is postponed till 
the summer season ; when it is thought the coolness 
thai proceeds fix)m fountains and cascades will be 
more acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. 
In th^ mean time, to find out a more agreeable en^ 

' In Dryden's comedy of that name, 
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tertatnineiit for the winter season, the opera ll 
naldo Is filled with thunder and Ughtning, ilhi| 
tions and fire-works ; which the audience imri 
upon without catching cold^ and indeed without^ 
danger of being burnt ; for there are several ^ 
filled with water, and ready to play at a na| 
warning, in case any such accident should ha§ 
However, as I have a very great firiendshtp ^ 
owner of this theatre, I Ik^ that he has beat 
enough to insure his house before he would kj 
opera be acted in it. i 

It is no wonder, that those scenes should b^ 
surprising, which were contrived by two poets ^ 
ferent nations, and raised by two magicians oij 
rent sexes. Armida (as we are told in the arguj 
was an Amazonian enchantress, and poor Signid 
sani (as we learn from the persons represa^ 
Christian conjuror (Mago Chrittiano). I nnni 
fess I am very much puzzled to find how an Alj 
should be versed in the black art, or how ai 
Christian, for such is the part of the magician, 4 
deal with the devil. ♦ i 

To consider the poet after the conjurers, I 
give you a taste of the Italian from the first Ui 
his preface : ' Eecoti, henigno Uttore, vn parto M 
sere, che se hen nato di notte, non ^ perv aborto S 
bre, miL si ford etmotcere Jiglio d Apollo can f< 
raggio di Pamtmo.* ' Behold, gcmlle readel 
birth of a few evenings, which, though it be tb 
spring of the mght, is not the abortive of dafj 

^ Mr. Colman had evidently this paper in mind w| 
wrote the epilogue that was spoken by Miss Farred 
countess of Derby) on the opening of New Drutj 
theatre, April 21, 1794. The reader may refer tfl 
the European Magazine, vol. xw. p. 3%5, 
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but will make itself knorm to be the son of ApoUo^ 
with a (sertain ray of Parnassus.' He afterwards pro* 
ceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our 
age^ and to acquaint us, in the same sublimity of 
style, that he composed this opera in a fortnight. 
Sach are the wits to whose tastes we so ambitiously 
conform ourselves. The truth of it is, the finest wri* 
ters among the modem Italians express themselves 
hi such a florid form of words, and such tedious cir- 
cumlocutions, as are used by none but pedants in oar 
own country; and at the same time fill their writings 
with such poor imaginations and conceits, as our 
youths are ashamed o^ before they have been two 
years at the university. Some may be apt to think 
that it is the difference of genius which produces this 
difference in the works of the two nations ; but to 
shew that there is nothing in this, if we look into die 
writings of the old Italians, such as Cicero and Virgil, 
we shall find that the English writers, in their way of 
thinking and expressing themselves, resemble those 
authors much more than the modem Italians pretend 
to do. And as for the poet himself, from whom the 
dreams of this opera ^ are taken, I must entirely agree 
with Monsieur fidileau, that one verse in Virgil is 
worth ail the clinquant or tinsel of Tasso. 

But to retum to the sparrcyws : there have been so 
many flights of them let loose in this opera, that it is 
feared the house will never get rid of them ; and that 
in other plays they may make their entrance in very 
wrong and improper scenes, so as to be seen flying 
in a lady's bed-chamber, or perching upon a king's 
throne ; i>endes the inconveniences which the heads 
of the audience may sometimes suffer from them. 
I am o«dibly informed, that there was once a de- 

3 Rinaldo, an opera, by Aaron Hill. 
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sign of casting into an opera the story of WhitI 
and his Cat% and that in order to it^ there h# 
got together a great quantity of mice ; but Mi^ 
the proprietor of the playhouse, very prudenll 
sidered that it would be impossible for the cal 
them all, and that consequently the princes j 
stage might be as much infested with mice»« 
prince of the island was before the cat's arrivi 
it ; for which reason he would not permit it 
acted in his house. And indeed I cannot blani 
for, as he said very well upon that occasion. If 
hear that any of the performers in our opera f 
to equal the famous pied piper', who made i 
mice of a great town in Germany follow his ^ 

4 See N<> 14 ; and Tat. N° 78. 

s The records of Hamelen, an ancient city on tlpi 
of the Weser, give an account of a strange acciden 
befel them, on the 26th of June, 1284. 

' Being at that time much pestered with rats, whii 
could by no means destroy, a stranger at last undei: 
on the promise of reward ; and immediately taking i 
and pipe, the rats followed his music to the river, whc 
were all drowned ; but, being denied his reward,* 
the town in a rage, and threatened revenge : accoU 
he returned next year, and by the same music entici 
of the children of thje town after him to the moiith o| 
cave (Ml the top of a neighbouring hill called Kop| 
where he and they entered, but were never more hi 
In remembrance of this sad accident, the citizens, fq 
years after, dated all their public writings from I 
they lost their children, as appears by many old de 
records. They still caU the street through which tl 
dren passed, Tabret Street ; and at the mouth of fi 
there is a monument of stone, with an inscription in 
rous Latin verse, giving an account of this tragica 
by which the citizens lost 130 boys. 
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and by that means cleared the place of those little 
noxious animals. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I musMnform my rea- 
der, that I hear there is a treaty on foot between 
London and Wise^ (who will be appointed gardeners 
of the playhouse) to furnish the opera of Rinaldo and 
Armida with an orange-grove; and that the next 
time it is acted, the singing-birds will be personated 
by tom-tits : the undertakers being resolved to spare 
neither pains nor money for the gratification of the 
audience. 

ADDISON« C, 
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Credebanf hoc grande tt^as, et morte piantbim, 

Sijuvenis vetulo non auurrexera t 

JUV. Sat. xiii. 54. 

. Twas impious then (so much was age rever'd) 
For youth to keep their seats when an old man appeared. 

I KNOW no evil under the sun so great as the abuse 
of the understanding, and yet there is no one vice 
more common. It has diffused itself through both 
sexes, and all qualities of mankind ; and there is hardly 
that person to be found, who is not more concerned 
for the reputation of wit and sense, than of honesty 
and virtue. But this unhappy affectation of being 
wise rather than honest, witty than good-natured, is 
the source of most of the ill habits of life. Such false 
impressions are owing to the abandoned writings of 

. . . . . ,^ The queen's gardeners. 
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men of vnt, jnd the aukward imitatian of the rest of 
mankind. 

For this, reason Sir Roger was saying last night, that 
he was of opinion none but men of fine parts deserve 
to be hang^. The reflections of such men are so de* 
Ucate upon all occurrences which they are concerned 
in, that they should be exposed to more than ordi-. 
nary infamy and punishment, for offending against 
such quick admonitions as their own souls give them,, 
and blunting the fine edge of their minds in such a 
manner, that they are no more shocked at vice and 
folly than men of slower capacities. There is no 
greater monster in being, than a very ill man of great 
parts. He lives like a man in a palsy, with one side 
of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the satisfac- 
tion of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he has lost 
the taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in lincoln's-Inn Fields, who 
disabled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all 
day to get himself a warm supper and a trull at night, 
is not half so despicable ^ wretch as such a man of 
sense. The beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he finds rest more agreeable than motion ; and while 
he has a warm fire and his doxy, never reflects that 
he deserves to be whipped. Every man who termi- 
nates his satisfactions and enjoyments within the sup- 
ply of his own necessities and passions, is, says Sir 
Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 
* But,' continued he, ' for the loss of public and pri- 
vate virtue we are beholden to your men of fine parts 
forsooth ; it is with them no matter what is done, so 
it be done with an air. But to me, who am so whim* 
sical in a corrupt age as to act according to nature 
and reason, a selfish man, in the most shining cir- 
cumstance and equipage, appears in^ the sam^ con- 
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with the Mlow above mentioned, but more 
n)itible lb proportion to what more he robs the 
i of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
bre for a rule, that the whole man is to move 
ler ; that every action of any importance, is to 
a prospect of public good ; and that the general 
Qcy of our indifferent actions ought to be agree- 
to the dictates of reason, of religion, of good- 
ing ; without this, a man, as I have before hint<^ 
t hopping instead of walking, he is not in his 

and proper motion/ 

lile the honest knight was thus bewildering him- 
a good starts, I looked attentively upon him, 
I made him, I thought, collect his mind a little, 
at I am at,' says he, < is to represent, that I am 
inion, to polish our understandings, and neglect 
lanners, is of all things the most inexcusable. 
m should govern passion, but instead of that, 
ee, it is often sul^servient to It ; and, as unac- 
able as one would think it, a wise man is not 
s a good man.' This degeneracy is not only 
lilt of particular persons, but also at some times 
rhole people ; and perhaps it may appear, upon 
ination, that the most polite ages are the least 
»us. This may be attributed to the folly of ad- 
ig wit and learning as merit in themselves, with- 
onsidering the application of them. By this 
5 it becomes a rule, not so much to regard what 
>, as how we do it. But this false beauty will not 
ipon men of honest minds, and true taste. Sir Ri- 
[ Blaokmore says, with as much good sense as 
>, ' It is a mighty shame and dishonour to em- 
excellent focukies and abundance of wit, to hu- 
and please men in their vices and follies. The 
enemy of mankind, notwithstanding his wit and 



i 
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angelic faculties^ is the most odious beihgi 
whole creation.' He goes on soon after to n^ 
generously, that he undertook the writing)! 
poem ' * to rescue the Muses out of the hand! 
vishers, to restore them to their sweet andi 
mansions, and to engage them in an empl| 
suitable to their dignity.' This certainly ougi 
the purpose of every man who appears in pubfi 
whoever does not proceed upon that foundatj 
jures his country as fast as he succeeds in his| 
When modesty ceases to be the cjiief omail 
one sex, and integrity of the other, society i 
a wrong basis, and we shall be ever after i 
rules to guide our judgment in what is re$ 
coming and ornamental. Nature and reasoi 
one thing, passion and humour another. Ti 
the dictates of these two latter, is going intQ 
that is both endless and intricate ; when we 
the other, our passage is delightful, and what ' 
at easily attainable. t 

I do not doubt but England is at present i 
a nation as any in the world; but any mi 
thinks can easily see, that the affectation of bd 
and in fashion has very near eaten up our god 
and our religion. Is there any thing so just^ 
mode and gallantry should be built upon a 
ourselves in what is proper and agreeable t<^ 
stitutions of justice and piety among us? Aq^ 
there any thing more common, than that \^ 
perfect contradiction to them? All which is siu 
by no other pretension, than that it is done vij 
we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or be< 
but what nature itself should prompt us to t| 

' Creation. 
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Respect to all kind of superiors is founded, I thinks 
upon instinct ; and yet what is so ridiculous as age ? 
I make this abrupt transition to the mention of this 
vice more than any other, in order to introduce a lit- 
tle story, which I think a pretty instance, that the 
most polite age is in danger of being the most vi' 
cious. 

' It happened at Athens, during a public repre- 
sentation of some play exhibited in honour of the 
commonwealth, thcut an old gentleman came too late 
for a place suitable to his age and quality. Many of 
the young gentlemen who observed the difficulty and 
confusion he was in, made signs to him that they 
would accommodate him if he came where they sat. 
The good man bustled through the crowd accord- 
ingly ; but when he came to the seats to which he 
was invited, the jest was to sit close and expose him, 
as he stood, out of countenance, to the whole audi- 
ence. The frolic went round the Athenian benches. 
fiut on those occasions there were also particular 
places assigned for foreigners. When the good man 
skulked towards the boxes appointed for the Lacede- 
monians, that honest people, more virtuous than po- 
lite, rose up all to a nian, and with the greatest re- 
spect received him among them. The Athenians 
being suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan 
virtue, and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
applause; and the old man cried out, " The Athe- 
nians understand what is good, but the Lacedemo- 
nians practise it.^ 

STEELE. R. 
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N^*?. THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 17 lO-U. 

Somnia, terrores magiaySy miraeitla, sagas, 
Nodurnos kmures, portentaque Thessala ridesf 

HOR. 2 Ep. u. 208. 

Viskms, and magic spells, can you de^be. 
And kugh at witches, ghosts^ and pvodigies I 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of it, 
tie told me that his wife had dreamt a strange dream 
the night before, which they were afraid portended 
some misfortune to themselves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room, I observed a settled 
melancholy in her countenance, which I should have 
1;>een troubled for, had I not heard from whence it 
proceeded. We were no sooner sat down, but after 
having looked upon me a little while, * My dear,' says 
she, turning to her husband, ' you may now see the 
stranger that was in the candle last night/ Soon after 
this, as tliey began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that he 
was to go into join-hand on Thursday. * Thursday \' 
says she, * No, child, if it please God, you shall not 
begin upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-master 
that Friday will be soon enough.' I was reflecting 
with myself on the oddness of her fancy, and won- 
dering that any body would establish it as a rule, to 
lose a day in every week. In the midst of these my 
musings, she desired me to reach her a little salt upon 
the point of my knife, which I did in such a trepida- 
tion and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by the 
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'way ; at which she immediately startled^ and said it 
£ell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank; 
and, observing the concern of the whole table, began 
to consider myself, with some confusion, as a person 
that had brought a disaster upon the family. The 
lady, however, recovering herself after a little space, 
said to her husband with a sigh^ ' My dear, misfor- 
tunes never come single.' My Mend, I found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and being a man of 
more good-nature than understanding, thinks himself 
obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours 
of his yoke-feUow. ' Do not you remember, child/ 
says she, ' that the pigeon-house fell the very after- 
noon that our careless wench spilt the salt upon the 
table ? ' Yes,' says he, * my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Almanza.' The 
reader may guess at the figure I made, after having 
done all ^this mischief. I dispatched my dinner as 
soon as I could with my usual taciturnity ; when, to 
my utter confusion, the lady seeing me quitting my 
knife and fork, and laying diem across one another 
upon my plate, desired me that 1 would humour her 
so far as to take them out of that figure, and place 
them side by side. What the absurdity was which I 
had committed I did not know, but I suppose there 
was some traditionary superstition in it ; and there- 
fore, in obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed 
of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is 
the figure I shall always lay them in for the future, 
though I do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aspect. For which reason I took my leave immedi- 
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atdy after dinner, and withdrew to my bw» Idf 
Upon my return home I fell into a profound t 
piation on the evils that attend these superstitij 
lies of mankind ; how they subject us to inuj 
afflictions, and additional sorrows, that do ni 
perly come within our lot. As if the nature 
mities of life were 'not sufficient for it, we tn 
most indifferent circumstances into misfortuni 
suffer as much from trifling accidents as frfil 
evils. I have known the shooting of a star i 
night's rest ; and have seen a man in love gro^ 
and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a i 
thought. A screech-owl at midnight has alaff 
family more than a band of robbers ; nay, tlM 
of a cricket hath struck more terror than the 1 
of a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable,] 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination i 
filled with omens and prognostics. A rusty n 
a cnooked pin, shoot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt assembly 
was full of noise and mirth, when on a sudden; 
woman unluckily observed there were thirteei 
in company. The remark struck a panic tern 
several who were present, insomuch that one * 
of the ladies were going to leave the room | 
friend of mine, taking notice that one of our i 
companions was big with child, affirmed ther 
fourteen in the room, and that, instead of p6 
ing one of the company should die, it plainly £t 
one of them should be born. Had not my: 
found this expedient to break the omen, I qi 
not but half the women in the company wouid 
fallen sick that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapouA 
duces infinite disturbances of this kind amoc 
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friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 
^reat family, who is one of these antiquated Sybils, 
that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the 
year to the other. She is always seeing apparitions^ 
■and hearing death-watches ; and was the other day 
almost frighted out of her wits by the great house- 
dog that howled in the stable, at a time when 
«he lay ill of the tooth-ach. Such an extravagant 
cast of mind engages multitudes of people, not only 
in impertinent terrors, but in supernumerary duties 
of life ; and arises from that fear and ignorance which 
are natural to the soul of man. The horror with 
which we entertain the thoughts of death (or indeed 
of any future evil), and the uncertainty of its ap- 
proacli, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehensions and suspicions, and consequently dis- 
pose it to the observation of such groundless prodigies 
and predictions. For as it is the chief concern of 
wise men to retrench the evils of life by the reason- 
ings of philosophy ; it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
should inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the relish of any happi- 
ness, nor feel the weight of any misery, before it ac- 
tually arrives. 

* I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
tion of that Being who disposes of events, and governs 
futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of 
my existence, not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs forward 
jj^nto all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
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to sleep, I recommend myself to his care : ' 
wake, I give myself up to his directions. Ail 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to 4 
help, and question not but he will either avei^ 
or turn them to my advantage. Though I ka| 
ther the time nor the manner of the death I' 
die, I am not at all solicitous about it ; becad 
sure that he knows them both, and that he l| 
^il to comfort and support me under them.' ' 



ADDISON. 



N° 8. FRIDAY, ]MAIICH 9, 1710-^ 

At Venus obtcuro gradientet aere septit, 

Et mitUo nebulae dreitm DeafudU amicht, 

Cemere ne quis eo t 

VIRG. JEn. U 

They march obscure, for Venus kindly shroudh 
With mists their persons, and involyes in clool 

DRYDEN. 

I SBALL here communicate to the world a col 
letters, which I believe will give the reader i 
an entertainment as any that I am able to fumi 
with, and therefore shall make no apology for t 

* TO THE SPECTATOR, ^c. 
* SIR, 

' I AM one of the directors of the society ftx^i 
formation of manners, and therefin^ think mj 
proper person for your correspondence. I haa 
roughly examined the present state of relig 
Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you wj 
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predominant vice of erery market-town in the whole 
island. I can tell you the progress that Virtue has 
made in sdl our cities, boroughs, and corporations ; 
and know as wdl the evil practices that are committed 
in Berwick or Exeter, as what is done in my own fa- 
mily. In a word. Sir, I have my correspondents in 
the remotest parts of the nation, who send me up 
punctual accounts from time to time of all the little 
irregularities that fall under their notice in their seve- 
ral districts and divisions. 

* I am no less acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of this great to^^, than with the 
different parts ^^ld distributions of the whole nation, 
I can descnbe every parish by its impieties, and can 
tell you in which of our streets lewdness prevails; 
which gaming has taken the possession of, and where 
drunkenness has got the better of them both. When 
I am disposed to raise a fine for the poor, I know the 
lanes and alleys that are inhabited by conlmon swear- 
ers. When I would encourage the hospital of Bride- 
wdl, and improve the hempen manufacture, I am 
Y&ry wdl acquainted with all the haunts and resorts 
of female night-walkers. 

* After this short account of myself, I must let you 
know, that the design of this paper is to give you in- 
formation of a certsdn irregular assembly, which I 
think falls very properly under your observation, espe- 
cially since the persons it is composed of are criminals 
too considerable for the animadversions of our society. 
I mean. Sir, the Midnight Mask, which has of late 
been frequently held in one of the most conspicuous 
parts of the town, and which I hear will be continued 
with additions and improvements'. As ail the per- 
sons wJho compose this lawless assembly are masked, 

> SeeN'^U.andlOh 
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we dare not attack any of them in our way. In 
should send a woman of quality to Bridewell,! 
peer of Great Britain to the Counter ; beside^ 
their numbers are so very great, that I am afraid^ 
would be able to rout our whole fraternity, th 
we were accompanied with all our guard of cQ 
bles. . Both these reasons, which secure them '' 
our authority, make them obnoxious to youn 
both their disguise and their numbers will gii 
particular person reason to think himself affronti 
you. i 

' If we are rightly informed, the niles that all 
served by this new society are wonderfully contj 
for the advancement of cuckoldom. The wom^ 
ther come by themselves, or are introduced by frj 
who are obliged to quit them, upon their firi 
trance, to the conversation of any body that adcfil 
•himself to them. There are several rooms when 
parties may retire, and, if they please, shew i 
-faces by consent. Whispers, squeezes, nods, 
embraces, are the innocent freedoms of the p 
In short, the whole design of this libidinous assef 
seems to terminate in assignations and intrigues ; 
I hope you will take effectual methods, by your | 
lie advice and admonitions, to prevent such a pro 
cuous multitude of both sexes from meeting togi 
in so clandestine a manner. I am | 

Your humble servant, ! 

and fellow-labourer, i 

T. 1 



• i 



Not long after the perusal of this letter I reed 
another upon the same subject ; which, by the i 
and style of it, I take to be written by some yt 
templar! 
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* Middle Temple, 1710-11. 
* SIR, 

* Whbn a man has been guilty of any vice or folly, I 
think the best atonement he can make for it, is to 
warn others not to fall into the likb. In order to this 
I must acquaint you, that some time in February last 
I went to the Tuesday's masquerade. Upon my first 
going in I was attacked by half a dozen female qua- 
kers, who seemed willing to adopt me for a brother ; 
but, upon a nearer examination, I found they were 
a sisterhood of coquettes, disguised in that precise 
habit. I was soon after taken out to dance, and, as 
I fiancied, by a woman of the first quality, for she 
was very tall, and moved gracefully. As soon as the 
minuet was over, we ogled one another through our 
masks ; and as I am very well read in Waller, I re- 
peated to her the four following verses out of his poem 
to Vandyke : ^ 

** The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so ; 
But qonfounded with thy art. 
Inquires her name that has his heart." 

* I pronounced these words with such a languishing 
air, that I had some reason to conclude I had made a 
conquest. She told me that she hoped my face was 
not akin to my tongue, and looking upon her watch, 
I accidentally discovered the figure of a coronet on 
the back part of it. I was so transported with the 
thought of such an amour, that I plied her from one 
room to another with all the gallantries I could in- 
vent ; and at length brought things to so happy an 
issue, that she gave me a private meeting the next 
day, without page or footman, coach or equipage. 
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My heart danced in raptures, but I had not fij 
this golden dream above three days, before 1 1 
good reason to wish that I had continued truei| 
laundress. I have since heard, by a very gred 
dent, that this fine lady does not live far from €J 
Garden, and that I am not the first cully whd| 
has passed herself upon for a countess. ^ 

* Thus, Sir, you see how I have mistaken al 
for a Juno; and if you can make any use of tl) 
venture, for the benefit of those who may possH 
as vain young coxcombs as mysdf, I do most hi 
give you leave. < 

I am. Six, • 

Your most humble admirei 

B.I 
t 

I design to visit the next masquerade myself^l 
same habit I wore at Grand Cairo'; and til 
shall suspend my judgment of this midnight i 
tainment. 

ADDISON. 



N^9. SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 17 la 

'■"■^^J^gru i^ rabidA cum tigride pacem 
Perpeiuam, *<ievi* inter k conveuii urnt» | 

JUV. Sat XV. i 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'U find 
In leagues offensive and defensive join'd. 

TATE. ' 

Man is said to be a sodable animal^ and, as ^ 
stance of it, we may observe, that we take ail 
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sions and pret^ices of fortning ourselves into those lit- 
tle nocturnal assemblies, whkh are commonly known 
by the name of clubs. When a set of nien find them- 
sdves agree in any particular, though never so trivial, 
they establish themselves into a kind of fraternity, 
and meet one or twice a week, upon the account of 
such a fantastic resemblance. I know a considerable 
inarket4own, in which there was a club of fet men, that 
did not come together (as you may well suppose) to 
entertain one another with sprightliness and wit, but 
to keep one another in countenance. The room where 
the club met was something of the largest, and had 
two entrances, the one by a door of a moderate size, 
and the other by a pair of folding-^oors. If a candi- 
date for this corpulent club could make his entrance 
through the first, he was looked upon as unqualified ; 
but if he stuck in the passage, and could not force his 
way through it, the folding-doors were immediately 
thrown open for his reception, and he was saluted as 
a brother. I have heard that this club, though it con- 
sisted but of fifteen persons, weighed above three ton. 

In opposition to this society, there sprung up ano- 
ther composed of scarecrows and skeletons,who, being 
very meagre and envious, did all they could to thwart 
the designs of their bulky brethren, whom they repre- 
sented as men of dang^ous principles ; till at length 
^ they worked them out of the favour of the people, and 
consequently out of the magistracy. These factions 
tore the corporation in pieces for several years, till at 
length they came to this accommodation ; that the 
two bailiffs of the town should be annually chosen out 
of the two clubs; by which means the principal ma- 
gistrates are at this day coupled like rabbits, one fat 
and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the con- 
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f«deracy, of the Kings. This grand alliance was form- 
ed a little after the return of king Charles the Second, 
and admitted into it men of all qualities and profes* 
sions, provided they agreed in the surname of King, 
which, as they imagined, sufficiently declared the 
owners of it to be altogether untainted with republi- 
can and anti-monarchical principles. 

A christian name has likewise been often used as a 
badge of distinction, and made the occasion of a club. 
That of the George's which used to meet at the sign 
of the George, on St. George's day, and swear ' Be- 
fore George,' is still fresh in every one's memory. 

There are at present in several parts of this city 
what they call Street-clubs, in which the chief inhabit- 
ants of the street converse together every night. I re- 
member, upon my enquiring after lodgings in Orraond- 
street, the landlord, to recommend that quarter of the 
town, told me there was that time a very good club in 
it ; he also told me, upon further discourse with him, 
that two or three noisy country squures, who were set- 
tled there the year before, had considerably sunk the 
price of house-rent ; and that the club (to prevent the 
like inconveniences for the future) had thoughts of 
taking every house that became vacant into their own 
hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a sociar 
ble nature and good conversation. 

The Hum Drum club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy member, was made up of very honest gen*- 
tiemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit toge- 
ther, smoke their pipes, and say nothing till midnight. 
The Mum club (as 1 am informed) is ^n institution of 
the same nature, and as great an enemy to noise. 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 
in the reig^ of king Charles the Second : 1 mean the 
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club of Duellists/ in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his man. The president of it was 
said to have killed half a dozen in single combat ; and 
as for the other members, they took their seats accord- 
ing to the number of their slain. There was likewise a 
side table, for such as had only drawn blood, and 
shewn a laudable ambition of taking the first opportu- 
nity to qualify themselves for the first table. This 
club, consisting only of men of honour, did not con- 
tinue long, most of the members of it being put to the 
sword^ or hanged, a little after its institution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon eat* 
ing and drinking, which are points wherein most men 
agree, and in which the learned and illiterate, the dull 
and the airy, the philosopher and the buffoon, can all of 
them bear a part. The Kit-Cat itself is said to have 
taken its original from a mutton-pie. The Beef-Steak % 

■ This club, consisting of the mpst distinguished wits and 
statesmen among the Whigs, met in Shire-lane, and was 
named from a pastry-cook (Christopher Cat), who was fa- 
mous for making mutton-pies, which constantly formed a 
part of their refreshment. The portraits of its members, 
done by Sir Godfrey Kneller, were all at Barnes, in the 
possession of the late Mr. Jacob Tonson, whose father was 
secretary to the club. From Mr. Tonson's, they have since 
become, by inheritance, the property of William Baker, 
Esq. In order to adapt them to the height of the club- 
room, the pictures were painted of a size less than a whole, 
and larger than a half length, admitting only one arm ; and 
hence all pictures of that size have since been called Kit- 
CaU. 

» See Dr. King's Works, vol. iii. p. 290, 8vo. edit. 1776. 
This club also consisted of the chief wits and greatest men in 
the kingdom. It is said, that Mrs. Woifington, the only wo- 
mair in it, was president. Richard Estcourt, the comedian, 
was their providore ; and, as an honourable badge of his 
office, wore a small gridiron of gold hung round his neck 
with a green silk riband. 
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and October^ clubs, are neither of theni averse^ 
ing and drinking, if we may form a judgment 0[| 
from their respective titles. | 

When men are'thus knit together, by a lovei 
ciety, not <a spirit of faction, and do not meet tj 
sure or annoy those that are absent, but to enjij 
another; when they are thus combined for th^ 
improvement, or for the good of others, or a| 
to relax themselves from the business of the di^ 
an innocent and cheerful conversation, there n^ 
something very useful in these little institutio];| 
establishments. I 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper ^ 
scheme of laws that I met with upon a wail in ^ 
alehouse. How I came thither I may infoni 
reader at a more convenient time. These lawi^ 
enacted by a knot of artisans and mechanici| 
used to meet every night ; and as there is som^ 
in them which gives us a pretty picture of lo^ 
I shall transcribe them word for word : 

Rules to be observed in the Two-penny club, ereo 
this place for the preservation of friendship atU 
neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his first coming in sha 
down his two-pence. , 

II. Every member shall fill his pipe out of h] 
box. 

3 Swift, in a letter to Stella, (London, Feb. 10, 1*^ 
says, *' We are plagued here with an October club 
is, a set of above a hundred parliament men of the c€i| 
who drink October beer at home, and meet every ei 
at a tavern near the parliament, to consult affairs, ani 
things on to extremes against the Whigs, to call the < 
nistry to account, and get off five or six heads.** 
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III. If any member absents himself, be shall forfeit 
a penny for the use of the club, unless in case of sick- 
ness or imprisonment. 

IV. If any member swears or curses^ his neighbour 
may give him a kick upon the shins. 

y. If any member tell stories iii the club that are 
not true, he shall forfeit for every third lie an half- 
penny. 

VI. If any member strikes another wrongfully, he 
shall pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the club, 
he shall pay for whatever she drinks or smokes. 

VIII. If any member's wife comes to fetch him 
home from the club, she shall speak to him without 
the door. 

IX. If any member calls another a cuckdd, he 
shall be turned out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the club that is of 
the same trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club shall have his clothes or 
shoes made or mended, but by a brother-member. 

XII. No nonrjuror shall be capable of being a 
member. 

The morality of this little club is guarded by such 
wholesome laws and penalties, that 1, question not but 
my reader will be as well pleased with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Cowoivates of Ben 
Jonson^ the regulations of an old Roman club cited 
by Lipaus, or the rules of a St/n^xmum in an ancient 
Greek author. 

ADDISON. C 

4 See AVhalley's edit. vol. vii. 
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N^ 10. MONPAY, MARCH 12, 17 Id 

; 
I 

Non alUer qudm ^ edoeno vixjhumne kmbtim 
Remigiis subigii: si brachia forte remisitg 
Attpu ilium in praceps prono rapit alveus amni, 

VIR6. Gtwi. '4 

So the boat*s brawny crew the current stem, j 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream: 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, . 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they dl 

DRYDEN. 

It 1$ with much satisfaction that I hear this gr| 
inquiring day by day after these my papers, i 
ceiving my morning lectures with a becoming | 
ness and attention. My publisher tells me, th^ 
are already three thousand of them distribute^ 
day : So that if I allow twenty readers to every 
which I look upon as a modest computational 
reckon about threescore thousand disciples in t 
and Westminster, who I hope will take care tot 
guish themselves from the thoughtless herd a 
ignorant and inattentive brethren. Since I have 
to myself so great an audience, I shall spare ng 
to make their instruction agreeable, and the}t 
sion useful. For which reasons I shall ende^i 
enliven morality with wit, and to temper w| 
morality, that my readers may, if possible, boti 
find their account in the speculation of the da^^ 
to the end that their virtue and discretion mayj 
short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, ! 
resolved to refresh their memories from day ^ 
till I have recovered them out of that dtoperal 
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of vice and folly, into which the age is falleil. The 
mind that lies fallow but a single day, sprouts up in 
follies that are only to be killed by a constant and 
assiduous culture. It was said of Socrates, that he | 
brought philosophy down from heaven, to inhabit t 
among men; and I shall be ambitious to have it said ; 
of me, that I have brought philosophy out of closets [ 
and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assembliesj at tea-tables and irt coffee-houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner re- 
commend these my speculations to all well-regulated 
families, that set apart an hour in every morning for 
tea and bread and butter; and would earnestly advise 
them for their good to order this paper to be punc- 
tually served up, and to be looked upon as a part of 
the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is like 
Moses's serpent, that immediately swallowed up and 
devoured those of the Egyptians. I shall not be so 
vain as to think, that where the Spectator appears^ 
the other public prints will vanish ; but shall leave it 
to my reader's consideration, whether it h not much 
better to be let into the knowledge of one's self, than 
to hear what passes in Muscovy or Poland; and to 
amuse ourselves with such writings as tend to the 
wearing out of ignorance, passion, and prejudice^ 
than such as naturally conduce to inflame hatreds, 
and make enmities irreconcileable. 

In the next place I would recommend this paper to 
the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot 
but consider as my good brothers and allies, I mean 
the fraternity of Spectators, who live in the world 
without having any thing to do in it ; and either by 
the aflfluence of their fortunes, or laziness of their dis- 

VOL. I. E 
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positions, have no other butiness with the rest o 
kind^ but to kx)k upon them . Under this dsisdi 
are comprehended all contemplative tradesmfi{ 
lar physicians, fellows of the royal society, t<| 
that are not given to be contentious, and st4 
that are out of business ; in short, every one ti| 
siders the world as a theatre, and desires toi 
right judgment of those who are the actors on j 

There is another set oi men that I must like^ 
a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanl| 
ciety, as being altogether un^mished with id| 
the business and conversation of the day has a^ 
them. I have often considered these poor soij 
an eye of great commiseration, when I hav«| 
them asking the first man they have met with, 
there was any news stirring ? and by that 
thering together materials for thinking. Th< 
persons do not know what to talk of, till a1 
o'clock in the morning; for by that time t| 
pretty good judges of the weather, know whi 
the wind sits, and whether the Dutch mail b 
in. As they lie at the mercy- of the first ma 
meet, and are grave or impertinent all the dit 
according to the notions which they have imM 
the morning, I would earnestly intreat them-^ 
Stir out of their chambers till they have rei 
paper, and do promise them that I will dai| 
into them such sound and wholesome sentimi 
shall have a good effect on their conversation^ 
ensuing twelve hour^. 

But there are none to whom this paper J 
more useful than to the female world. I hai| 
thought there has not been sufficient pains t^ 
finding out proper employments and divert 
the fair ones. Their amusements seem contri 
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them, rather as they are women, than as they are 
reasonable creatures ; and are more adapted to the 
sex than to the species. The toilet is their great 
scene of business, and the right adjusting of their 
hair the principal employment of their lives. Th^ 
sorting of a suit of ribands is reckoned a very good 
m(»*ning's work; and if they make an excursion to 
a mercer's or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing else all the day after. Their 
more serious Occupations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparations of jellies 
and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the st^te of ordinary 
women ; though I know there are multitudes df those 
of a more elevated life and conversation, that move in 
an exalted sphere of knowledge and virtye, that join 
all the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dress, 
and inspire a kind of awe and respect, as well as love 
into their male-beholders. I hope' to increase the 
number of these by publishing this daily paper, which 
I shall always endeavour to make an innocent, if not 
an improving entertainment, and by that means at 
least divert the minds of my female readers froiti 
greater trifles. At the same time, as I would fain give 
some finishing touches to those which are already the 
most beautiful pieces in human nature, I shall endea- 
vour to point out all those imperfections that are the 
blemishes, as well as those virtues which are the em- 
bellishments, of the sex. In the mean while, I hope 
these my gentle readers, who have so much time on 
their hands, will not grudge throwing away a quarter 
of an hour in a day on this paper, since they niay do 
it without any hindrance to business. 

1 know several of my friends and well-wishers are 
in great pain for me, lest I should not be able to keep 
up the spirit of a paper which I oblige myself to fur- 
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nish every day : but to make them easy in thM 
cular, I >vill promise them faithfully to give it i 
soon as I grow dull. This I kno\«r will be mal 
great raillery to the small vnts; who will fred 
put me in mind of my promise, desire me to k$ 
word, assure me that it is high time to give ovel 
many other little pleasantries of the like naturej 
men of a little smart genius cannot forbear tl^ 
out against their best friends, when they have 4 
handle given them of being witty. But let thj 
member that I do hereby enter my caveat agsui 
piece of raillery. ' 

ADDISON. 1 



N« 11. TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 17 IQ 

Dot veniam cotvis, vexat Centura columbas, 

JUV.Sat^ 

The doves are censur'd, while the crows are spl 

Arietta is visited by all persons of both sex<j 
have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She is \ 
time of life which is neither affected with the ft) 
youth, or infirmities of age: and her convers^ 
so mixed with gaiety and prudence, that she i^ 
able both to the old and the young. Her be| 
is very frank, without being in the least blan 
as she is out of the track of any amorous or am 
pursuits of her own, her visitants entertain h^ 
accounts of themselves very freely, whether thi 
cem their passions or their interests. I madti 
visit this afternoon, having been formerly intrj 
to the honour of her acquaintance by my frie^ 
Honeycomb, who has prevailed upon her tQ 
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me sometimes into her assembly, as a civil inoffensive 
man. I found her accompanied with one person only, 
a common'place talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, 
and after a very slight civility 5at down again ; then 
turning to Arietta, pursued his discourse, which I 
found was upon the old topic of constancy in love. 
He went on with great facility in repeating what he 
talks every day of his life; and with the ornaments of 
insignificant laughs and gestures, enfc»*ced his argu* 
ments by quotations out of plays and songs, which al- 
lude to the perjuries of the fair, and the general levity 
of women, Methought he strove to shine more than 
ordinarily in his talkative way, that he might insult 
my silence, and distinguish himself before a woman of 
Arietta's taste and understanding. She had oflen an 
inclination to interrupt him, but could find no op- 
portunity, till the lanim ceased of itself; which it did 
not till he had repeated and murdered the celebrated 
story of the Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as an 
outrage done to her sex ; as indeed I have always ob- * 
served that women, whether out of a nicer regard to 
their honour, or what other reason I cannot tell, are 
more sensibly touched with those general aspersions 
which are cast upon their sex, than men are by what is 
said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered herself from the 
serious anger she was in, she replied in the following 
manner : 

* Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all you 
have said on this subject is, and that the story you 
have given us is not quite two tiiousand years old, I 
cannot but think it a piece of presumption to dispute 
it with you : but your quotations put me in mind of 
the fable of the lion and the man. The man, walking 
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with that noble animal, shewed him, in the oste| 
of human superiority, a sign of a man killing | 
Upon which, the lion said very justly, ** We Uj 
none of us painters, else we could shew a hund^ 
killed by lions, for one lion killed by a mao.^ 
men are writers, and can represent us women af 
coming as you piease in your works, while we^ 
able to return the injury. You have twice oi 
observed in your discourse, that hypocrisy is t| 
foundation of our education; and that an abiiit]| 
sembie our affections is a profiessed part of our| 
ing. These, and such other reflections, are spj 
up and down the writings of all ages, by authoi 
leave behind them memorials of their resd 
against the scorn of particular women, in ini 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doti 
wa«, the celebrated Petrcmius, who invented tk| 
sant aggravations of the frailty of the Ephesiai 
but when we consider this question between tiil| 
which has been either a point of dispute or^ 
ever since there were men and women, let us ta| 
from plain people, and from such as have ndl 
ambition or capacity to embellish their narratig 
any beauties of imagination. I was the otll 
amusing myself with ligon's Account of Barb! 
and, in answer to your well-wrought tale, I ^ 
you (as it dwells upon my memory) out of thai 
traveller, in his fifty-fiflh page, the history d 
and Yarico. i 

" Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenti 
embarked in the Downs, in the g«od ship cal 
Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the \ 

■ A true and exact History of Barbadoes, &c, ^ 
ard Ligon, gent. fbl. 1673. 
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hme, 1647, in Qr4€r to improve hk fortune by trade 
and meivhaiidise. Our adventurer was the third coa 
of aa eminent citizen, who had taJi^n particular care 
to instil into his mind an early love of gain, by malc" 
ing him a perfect master of numbers, and consequently 
giving him a quick view of loss and advantage, and 
preventing the natural impulses of his pasuon, by 
prepossession towards his interests. With a mind thus 
turned, young Inkle had a person every way agree* 
able, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, strength in his 
limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his 
shoulders. It happened, in the course of the voyage, 
that the Achilles, in some distress, put into a crieek 
on the main of America, in sf^rch of provisicms. The 
youth who is the hero of my stor^, among others, 
went on shore on this occasion. From their fii^t land- 
ing tiiey were obs^red by a party of Indians, who 
hid themselves in the woods jbr that purpose. The 
ijiglish unadvisedly marched a great distance from 
the shore into the country, and were intercepted by 
the natives, who slew the greatest number of them^ 
Our adventurer escaped, among others, by dying into 
a forest Upon his coming into a remote aini path^ 
less part of the wood, he threfw himself, tired and 
breathless, on a tittle hillock^ when an Indian maid 
rushed from a thicket behind bim. After the first 
surprise, they appeared mutually agreeable to each 
other. If the European was lughly charmed with the 
Hmbs, features, and wild graces of the naked Ameri- 
can; the Ai^erican was no less taken with the dress, 
complexion, and shape of an European, covered from 
head to foot. The Indian grew immediately ena- 
moured of him, and consequently ^licitous ioF his pre- 
servation. She tha:efore conveyed him to a cave, 
where she gave him a deUeiiMis repast of fruits, and 
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led him to a stream to slake his thirst. In thel 

of these good offices, she would sometimes pla] 

his hair, and delight in the opposition of its co| 

that of her fingers: then open his bosom, then! 

at him for covering it. She was, it seems, a f 

of distinction, for she every day came to him int 

ferent dress, of the most beautiful shells, bugl«l 

bredes. She likewise brought him a great many I 

which her other lovers had presented to her, nl 

his cave was richly adorned with all the spottect 

of beasts, and most party-coloured feathers of I 

which that world afforded. To make his confine 

more tolerable, she would carry him in the dn 

the evening, or by the favour of moon-light, to I 

quented groves, and solitudes, and shew him H 

to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the fid 

waters, and melody of nightingales. Her part M 

watch and hold him awake in her arms, for fear 4 

countrymen, and wake him on occasions to o0 

his safety. In this manner did the lovers pass i 

their time, till they had learned a language of i 

own, in which the voyager communicated to hii 

tress, how happy he should be to have her in his c 

try, where she should be clothed in such silks H 

waistcoat was made of, and be carried in houses dl 

by horses, without being exposed to wind or weal 

All this he promised her the enjoyment of, wi| 

such fears and alarms as they were there torm^ 

with. In this tender correspondence these lovers I 

for several months, when Yarico, instructed by 

lover, discovered a vessel on the coast, to whicl) 

made signals ; and in the night, with the utmosl 

and satisfoction, accompanied him to a ship's cr^ 

his countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When ai 

pel from the main arrives in that island^ it seemsji 
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planters come down to the shore^ where there is an 
immediate market of the Indians and other slaves^ as 
with us of horses and oxen. 

*' To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
English territories, began seriously to reflect upon his 
loss of time, and to weigh with himself how many days 
interest of his money he had lost during his stay with 
Yarico. This thought made the young man pensive, 
and careful what account he should be able to give his 
friends of his voyage. Upon which consideration, the 
prudent and frugal young man sold Yarico to a Bar^ 
badian merchant; notwithstanding that the poor girl, 
to incline him to Commiserate her condition, told him 
that she was with child by him ; but he only made use 
of that information^ to rise in his demands upon the 
purchaser." 

I was so touched with this story (which I think 
should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian Ma- 
tron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes, which 
a woman of Arietta's good sense did, I am sure, take 
for greater applause, than any compliments I could 
make her. 

STEELK, H. 



N« 12. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1710-11. 

Veteres avias tib't de pubnone revelh. 

PERS. Sat. y. 92. 

I root th' old woman from thy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was some time before 
I could settle myself in a house to my liking. I was 
forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of an offi* 
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cious landljuiy, that would be asking me every ui 
ing how I had slept. I then fell into an honest £u| 
and lived very happily for above a week ; vfhcoi 
landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, tci 
into his head that I wanted company, and thefi 
would frequently come into my chamber, to keep 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three 4| 
but telling me one day that he was afiraid I waaij 
lancholy , I thought it was high time for me to be g| 
and accordingly took new lodgings that very ni| 
About a vfeek after, I found my jolly landk>rd, i 
as I said before, was an honest hearty man, hadl| 
me into an advertisement of the Daily Courant, it) 
following words : * Whereas a melancholy raani 
his lodgings on Thursday last in the afternoon, j 
was afterwards seen going towards Islington; ifj 
one can give notice of him to R. B. fishmonger ii| 
Strand, he shall be well rewarded for his pains/ | 
I am the best man in the world to keep my own c| 
sel, and my landlord the fishmonger not knowing 
name, this accident of my life was never discovei«| 
this very day. ^ 

I am now settled with a widow woman, who l| 
great many children, and complies with my hun 
in every thing. I do not remember that we havQ 
changed a word together these five years ; my c| 
comes into my chamber every morning without?- 
ing for it ; if I want fire I point to my chimn^ 
water to my bason; upon which my landlady n 
as much as to s^y she takes my meaning, and im 
d lately obeys my signals. She has likewise modii^ 
her family so well, that when her little boy ofk$ 
pull me by the coat, or prattle in my fiice, his el 
sister immediately calls him off, and bids him not^ 
turb the gentl^nan. At my first entering ifitxl 
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family > I was tIo^bl^ with the civility of their risiDg 
up to me every time I came into the room ; but jny 
landlady observing, that upon these occasions I al- 
ways cried Pish,, and went out again, has forbidden 
any such ceremony to be used in the house ; so that 
at present I walk iirto the kitchen or parlour, without 
being taken notice of, or giving any interruption to 
the business or discourse of the family. The maid 
will ask her mistress (though I am by) whether the 
gentleman is ready to go to dinner, as the mistress 
(who is indeed an excellent housewife) Scblds at the 
servants as heartily before my face as behind my 
back. In short, I move up and down the hbuse, and 
^iter into all companies with the same liberty as a 
eat, or any other domestic animal, and am as little 
suspected of telling any thing that I hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire with 
my landlady's daughters, and telling stories of spirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke off their discourse, but my land- 
lady's daughters telling them that it was nobody but 
the gentleman (for that is the name that I go by in 
the neighbourhood as well as in the family) they 
went on without minding me. I seated myself by the 
candle that stood on a table at one end of the room ; 
and pretending to read a book that I took out of my 
pocket, heard several dreadful stories of gliosts, as 
pale as ashes, that had stood at the feet of a bed, or 
walked over a church-yard by moonlight: and of 
others that had been conjured into the Red-fsea, for 
disturbing people's rest, and drawing their curtains at 
midnight, with many other old women's faMesof the 
like nature. As one spirit raised another, I observed 
that at the end of every story the whde company 
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closed thdr ranks, and crowded about the firel 
took notice in particular of a little boy, who wa| 
attentive to every story, that I am mistaken if he I 
tures to go to bed by himself this twelvemonth, r 
deed they talked so long, that the imaginations oi 
whole assembly were manifestly crazed, and, I fi 
sure, will be the worse for it as long as they Uvei 
heard one of the girls, that had looked upon me o 
her shoulder, asking the company how long I 1 
been in the room, and whether I did not look p| 
than I used to do. This put me under some ap]^ 
hensions that I should be forced to explain mysell 
I did not retire ; for which reason I took the caii 
in my hand, and went up into my chamber, not wl 
out wondering at this unaccountable weakness in ij 
sonable creatures, that they should love to astoi( 
and terrify one another. Were I a father, I shoi 
take a particular care to preserve my children fi| 
these little horrors and imaginations, which they | 
apt to contract when they are young, and are not a| 
to shake off when they are in years. I have know^ 
soldier that has entered a breach, affrighted at i 
own shadow, and look pale upon a little scratching 
his door, who the day before had marched up agal 
a battery of canncm. There are instances of perai 
who have been terrified, even to distraction, at i 
figure of a tree, or the shaking of a bullrush. TJ 
truth of it is, I look upon a sound imagination as i 
greatest blessing of life, next to a clear judgment al 
a good conscience. In the mean time, since there i 
very few whose minds are not more or less subjedi 
these dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ouij 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of n 
son and religion, ■' to pull the old woman out of o 
hearts' (as Persius expresses it in the motto of my f 
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per), and extinguish those impertinent notions which 
we imbibed at a time that we were not able to judge 
of their absurdity. * Or if we believe, as many wise 
and good men have done, that there are such phan- 
toms and apparitions as those I have been speaking 
of, let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an inte- 
rest in him who holds the reins of the whole crei^on 
in ^is hands, and moderates them after such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible for one being to break loose 
upon another, without his knowledge and permish 
sion. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with 
those who believe that all the regions of nature swarm 
with spirits ; and that we have multitudes of specta- 
tors on all our actions, when we think ourselves most 
zkme : but instead of terrifying myself with such a 
notion, I am wonderfully pleased to think that I am 
always engaged with such an innumerable society, in 
searching out the wonders of the creation, and joining 
in the same consort of praise and adoration. 

Milton ' has finely described this mixed communion 
of men and spirits in paradise ; and had doubtless his 
eye upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost word 
for word the same with his third line in the following 
passage: 



-Nor think, though men were none, 



That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole, or responsive each to other's note, 

' In his Par^ise Lost. 
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Siugioff their great Creator? Oft in bands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly roundiog waUc.p 
With heav'nly tcnich of instnimeiital soonds, 
In full harmonic number joinM, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n.' 

ADDISON. 



i 
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- i 

Die mihij si/ueris tu leo^ qualis erisf ^ 

MAR* 

Were 3roa a Kon, hb^r woa*d you behare ? • 

Thebe is nothing that of late years has afforded l 
ter of greater amusement to the town than &m 
Kicolini's' <x>mbat with a lion in the HaymsS 
which hat been very often exhibited to the gen 
satisfaction of most of the nobility and gentry ijg 
kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first rumoi 
this intended combat, it was confickntly affirmed,^ 
is still believed, by many in both galleries, that tl 
would be a tame Uon sent &om the tower every o| 
night, in order to be killed by Hydaspes; this i^ 
though altogether groundless, so universally prevaj 
in the upper regions of the playhouse, that sonjj 
the most refined politicians in those parts of the ^ 
ence, gave it out in whisper, that the lion w$f 
cousin-german of the tiger who made his appeaflj 
in king William's days, and that the stage wouk| 
supplied with lions at the public expence, durkigj 
whole session. Many likewise were the conjedn 
of the treatment which this lion was to meet i| 

' See N» 405 J «nd Tat. N** 115. * 
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from the hands of signior Nicolini ; some supposed 
that he was to subdue him in recitativo, as Orpheus 
used to serve the wild beasts in his time, and after- 
wards to knock him on the head ; some fancied that 
the lion would, not pretend to lay his paws upon the 
hero, by reason of the received opinion, that a lion 
will not hurt a virgin. • Several, who pretended to 
have seen the opera in Italy, had informed their 
friends, that the lion was to act a part in High Dutch, 
and roar twice or thrice to a thorough-bass, before he 
fell at the feet of Hydaspes. To clear up a matter 
that was so variously reported, I have made it my 
business to examine whether this pretended lion is 
really the savage he appears to be, or only a coun-: 
terfeit. 

But before I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that upon my walking behind 
the scenes last winter, as I was thinking on something 
dse, I accidentally justled against a monstrous animal 
that extremely startled me, and, upon my nearer sur- 
vey of it, appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion, see- 
ing me very much surprised, told me, in a gentle 
voice, that I might come by him if I pleased ; ^ for,' 
says he, ' I do not intend to hurt any body/ I thank- 
ed him very kindly, and passed by him: and in a 
little time after saw him leap upon the stage, and act 
his part with very great applause, tt has been ob- 
served by several, that the lion has changed his man- 
ner of acting twice or thrice since his first appearance ; 
which will not seem strange, when I acquaint my rea- 
der that the lion has been changed upon the audience 
three several times. The first lion was a candle- 
snuffer, wIk), being a fellow of a testy choleric tem- 
per, overdid his part, and would not suffer himself to 
be killed so easily as he ought to have done ; beside. 
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it was observed of him, that he grew more surly 
time he came out of the lion ; and having droptj 
words in ordinary conversation, as if he ha< 
fought his best, and that he suffered himself 
thrown upon his back in the scuffle, and t 
would wrestle with Mr. Nicolini for what he pi 
out of his lion's skin, it was thought proper to di 
him: and it is verily believed, to this day, that 
he been brought upon the stage another ti 
would certainly have done mischief. Besides, i 
objected against the first lion, that he reared hi 
so high upon his hinder paws, and walked in so 
a posture, that he looked more like an old man tij 
lion. I 

The second lion was a tailor by trade, who belol 
to the playhouse, and had the character of a mild| 
peaceable man in his profession. If the formeii 
too furious, this was too sheepish for his part ; | 
much, that after a short modest walk upon the ^ 
he would fall at the first touch of Hydaspes, wil^ 
grappling with him, and giving him an opport^ 
of shewing his variety of Italian trips, it is saidi 
deed, that he once gave him a rip in his flesh-c^ 
doublet ; but this was only to make work for hin| 
in his private character of a tailor. I must not i 
that it was this second lion who treated me wii 
much humanity behind the scenes. ^ 

The acting lion at present is, as I am informef 
country gentleman, who does it for his diversion,^ 
desires his name may be concealed. He says, j 
handsomely, in his own excuse, that he does not 
for gain ; that he indulges an innocent pleasure id 
and that it is better to pass away an evening in] 
manner, than in gaming and drinking: but at| 
same time says, with a very agreeable raillery ill 
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himself, that if his name should be kn^wti, the ill* 
natured v^orld might call him, * the ass in the lion's 
skin.' This gentleman's temper is made out of such 
a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, that 
he outdoes both his predecessors, and has drawn to- 
gether greater audiences than have been known in 
the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a groundless report that has been raised to a 
gentleman's disadvantage, of whom I must declare 
myself an admirer ; namely, that Signior Nicolini and 
the lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one an- 
other, and smoking a pipe together behind the 8<;enes ; 
by which their enemies would insinuate, that it is but 
a sham combat which they represent upon the stage: 
but upon inquiry I find, that if any ^uch correspond- 
ence has passed between them, it was not till the 
combat was over, when the lion was to be looked upon 
as dead, according to the received rules of the drama. 
Besides this is what is practised every day in West- 
minster-hall, where nothing is more usual than to see 
a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each other 
to pieces in the court, embracing one another as soon 
as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this relation, 
to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting this 
part only complies with the wretched taste of his au- 
dience ; he knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himself; as they say of the fa- 
mous equestrian statue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, that 
more people go to see the horse than the king who 
sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me a just in- 
dignation to see a person whose action gives new ma- 
jesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness to 
k)vers, thus sinking from the greatness of his beha- 

YOL. I. F 
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viour, and degraded into the character 
'Prentice. I have often wished^ that our 
would copy after this great master in action, 
they make the same use of their arms and legi) 
inform their faces with as significant looks an4 
sions, how glorious would an English tragedy d 
with that action which is capable of giving di^ 
the forced thoughts, cold concdts, and unnato^ 
pressions of an Italian opera ! In the mean ii 
have related this combat of the lion, to shew wl| 
at present the reigning entertainments of the i 
part of Great Britain. ^ 

Audiences have often been reproached by t 
for the coarseness of their taste : but our present : 
ance does not seem to be the want of a good ta^ 
of common sense. ^ 

ADDISON. ' 



N* 14. FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1710.| 



Teque his, Ijtfelix, exue momtris, .| 

OVlD. Met ^ 
Wretch that thou art ! put off this monstrous sha|| 

I WAS reflecting this morning upon the spirit a| 
mour of the public diversions five and twenty 
ago, and those of the present time ; and lamevi 
myself, that, though in those days they ne^ 
their morality, they kept up their good sens^ 
that the beau monde, at present, is only growth 
childish, not more innocent, than the former. ' 
I was in this train of thought, an old fellow, > 
face I have often seen at the playhouse, gave n 
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ft^wing letter with these words : ' Sir, the lion pre- 
sents his humble service to you, and desired me to 
give this into your own hands.' 

' From my den in the Haymarket, March 15. 

* SIB, 

* I HAVE read all your papers, and have stifled my 
resentment against your reflections upon operas, until 
that of this day, wherein you plainly insinuate, that 
Signior Nicolini and myself have a correspondence 
more friendly than is consistent with the valoiu* of his 
character, or the fierceness of mine. I desire you 
would, for your own sake, forbear such intimations 
for the future ; and must say it is a great pi^e of ill- 
nature in you, to shew so great an esteem for a fo- 
reigner, and to discourage a Lion that is your own 
countryman. 

' I take notice of your fable of the lion and man ', 
but am so equally concerned in that matter, that I 
^hall not be offended to whichsoever of the animals 
the superiority is given. You have misrepresented 
me, in saying that I am a country gentleman, who act 
only for my diversion ; whereas, had I still the same 
woods to range in which I once had when I was a fox- 
hunter, I should not resign my manhood for a main- 
tenance ; and assure you, as low as my circumstances 
are at present, I am so much a man of honour, that 
I would scorn to be any beast for bread, but a lion. 

* Yours, &c.* 

I had no sooner ended this, than one of my land- 
lady's children brought me in several others, with 
some of which I shall make up my present paper, they 

'SeeNoU. 
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all having a tendency to the same subject, viz. 
elegance of our present diversions. 



.> 



' Corent Garden, March 11 
* SIB, J 

^ I HAVE been £or tvrenty years under-sexton of i 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and have ^ 
missed tolling in to prayers six times in all tft 
years ; which office I have performed to my g| 
satisfaction, until this fortnight last past, during wh 
time I find my congregation take the warning of i 
bell, morning and evening, to go to a puppet-sJi 
set forth by one Powell under the Piazzas. By ^ 
means I have not only lost my two customers, whM 
I used to place for sixpence apiece, over against Al 
Bachael Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachael herself is gq 
thither also. There now appear among us none ij 
a few ordinary people, who come to church onlyt 
say their prayers, so that I have no work worth spe^ 
ing of but on Sundays. I have placed my son at ^ 
Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies, that the bell rings j 
church, and that it stands on the other side of l| 
garden ; but they only laugh at the child. | 

' I desire you would lay this before all the wo^ 
that I may not be made such a tool for the future, a| 
that Punchinello may choose hours less canonical. -4 
things are now, Mr. Powell has a full cOngregatiqi 
while v^e have a very thin house ; which if you q 
remedy, you will very much oblige, 

* Sir, yours, &c.* 

_ _ Tl 

The following epistle I find is from the undertal^ 
of the masquerade. 
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* SIR, 

* I HAVE observed the rules of my mask* so carefully 
(in not inquiring into persons), that I cannot tell whe- 
ther you were one of the company or not, last Tues- 
day ; but if you were not, and still design to come, I 
desire you would, for your own entertamment, please 
to admonish the town, that all persons indifferently 
are not fit for this sort of diversion. I could wish. Sir, 
you could make them understand, that it is a kind of 
acting to go in masquerade, and a man should be 
able to say or do things proper for the dress in which 
he appears. We have now and then rakes in the habit 
of Roman senators, and grave politicians in the dress 
of rakes^ The misfortune of the thing is, that people 
dress themselves in what they have a mind to be, and 
not what they are fit for. There is not a girl in th« 
town, but let her have her will in going to a mask, 
and she shall dress as a shepherdess. But let me beg 
of them to read the Arcadia, or some other good ro- 
mance,, before they appear in any such character at 
my house. The last day we presented, every body 
was so rashly habited, that when they came to speak 
to each other, a nymph with a crook had not a word 
to say but in the pert style of the pit bawdry; and a 
man in the habit of a philosopher was speechless, till 
an occasion offered of expressing himself in the refuse 
of the tyring rooms. We had a judge that danced 
a minuet, with a quaker for his partner, while half a 
dozen harlequins stood by as spectators: a Turk 
drank me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me 
up half a ham of bacon. If I can bring my design to 
bear, and make the maskers preserve their characters 

' See N*8 and 101 ; Guaid. 1^142 and 1^4. 
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in my assemblies, I hope you will allow there is a 
foundation laid for more elegant and improving gal- 
lantries than any the town at present affords ; and 
consequently that you will give your approbation to 
the endeavours of, 

/ 'SIR, 

' Your most obedient humble servant.* 

I am very glad the following epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same pa- 
per ; for indeed there canliot be too great encourage- 
ment given to his skill in motions^, provided he is 
under proper restrictions. 

' SIB, 

* The opera at the Haymarket, and that under the 
little Piazza in Covent Garden, being at present the 
two leading diversions of the town, and Mr. Powell 
professing in his advertisements to set up Whittington 
and his Cat against Rinaldp and Armida, my curi- 
osity led me, the beginning of last week, to view both 
these performances, and make my observations upon 
them. 

* First, therefore, I cannot but observe, that Mr. 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company a bill 
of fare beforehand, every scene is new and unex- 
pected ; whereas it is certain, that the undertakers of 
the Haymarket, having raised too great an expecta- 
tion in their printed opera, very much disappoint 
their audience on the stage. 

' The king of Jerusalem is obliged to come from the 
city on foot, instead of being drawn in a triumphant 
chariot by white horses, as my opera-book had pro- 

« Puppet-ahews were formerly so called. 
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mised me ; and thus, while I expected Armida's dra- 
gons should rush forward towards Argentes, I found 
the hero was obliged to go to Armida, and hand her 
out of her coach. We had also but a very short al- 
lowance of thunder and lightning ; though I cannot 
in this place omit doing justice to the boy who had 
the direction of the two painted dragons, and made 
them spit fire and smoke. He flashed out his rosin 
in such just proportions, and in such due time, that 
I could not forbear conceiving hopes of his being one 
day a most excellent player. I saw, indeed, but two 
things wanting to render his whole action complete, 
I mean the keeping his head a little lower, and hiding 
his candle. 

' I ojbserve that Mr. Powell and the undertakers of 
the opera had both the same thought, and I think 
much about the same time, of introducing animals tm 
their several stages, though indeed with very different 
success. The sparrows and chaffinches at the Hay- 
market fly as yet very irregularly over the stage; 
and instead of perching on the trees, and perform- 
ing their parts, these young actors either get into 
the galleries, or put out the candles ; whereas Mr. 
Powell has so well disciplined his pig, that in the 
first scene he and Punch dance a minuet together. 
I am informed, however, that Mr. Powell resolves 
to excel his adversaries in their own way; and intro- 
duce larks in his next opera of Susannah, or Inno- 
cence Betrayed, which will be exhibited next week, 
with a pair of new Elders. 

* The moral of Mr. Powell's drama is violated, I 
confess, by Punch's national reflections on the French, 
and king Harry's laying his leg upon the queen's lap, 
in too ludicrous a manner before so great an as- 
sembly. 
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' As to the mechanism and scenery, every | 
indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, and the i 
were managed very dexterously; which calls I 
to take notice, that at the Haymaricet, the ii 
takers forgetting to change the side-scenes, wej 
presented with a prospect of the ocean in the n^ 
a delightful grove ; and though the gentlemen ij 
stage had very much contributed to the beauty i) 
grove, by walking up and down between the tri 
must own I was not a little astonished to see a! 
dressed young fellow, in a full-bottomed wig, ai 
in the midst of the sea, and without any visibl^ 
cem taking snuff. I 

' I shall only observe one thing further, in i| 
both dramas agree ; which is, that by the squ0 
their voices the heroes of each are eunuchs ; aH 
the wit in both pieces is equal, I must prefer thi| 
formance of Mr, Powell, because it is in our owi 
guage, 

* I am, &» 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On thefirtt of April will be performed, at ihej 
haute in the Haymarkety an opera called *^ The Ct\ 
qfAtrem."^ 

N. fi. The scene, wherein Thyestes eats hit own^ 
dren, is to be performed by the famous Mr, Psalni 
zar^y lately arrived from Formosa ; the whole tm 
being set to kettle-^rums. '\ 

STEELE. 4 

'j 

4 For an account of this singular character, seii 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxxiv. xkxv, -^ 
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N^ 15. SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1710-11 



Parva levet ce^hmt antmop' 



OVID. An Am. i. 159. 
Light ixunds are pleas'd with trifles. 

\Y HEN I was in France, I used to gaze with great 
astonishment at the splendid equipages and party- 
coloured habits of that fantastic nation. I was one 
day in particular contemplating a lady that sat in a 
coach ad(M'ned with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. . The coach was 
drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded behind 
with the same number of powdered footmen. Just 
before the lady were a couple of beautiful pages, that 
were stuck among the harness, and by their gay 
dresses and smiling features, locked like the eld^ 
brothers of the little boys that were carved and paint- 
ed in every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 
wards gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy novel. 
She had, for several years, received the addresses of 
a gentleman, whom, after a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, she forsook, upon the account of this 
shining equipage, which had been offered to her by 
one of great riches, but a crazy constitution. The 
circumstances in which I saw her were, it seems, the 
disguises only of a broken heart, and a kind of pa- 
geantry to cover distress ; for in two months after she 
was carried to her grave with the same pomp and 
magnificence; being sent thither partly by the loss of 
one lover, and partly by the possession of another. 
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I have often reflected with myself on this 
countable humour in womankind, of being si 
with every thing that is showy and superficial 
on the npmberle^s evils that befal the sex froil 
light fantastical disposition. I myself remen4 
young lady that was very warmly s(4icited by a| 
pk of importunate rivals, who, for several monfi 
gether, did aU they could to reconameod thenu^ 
by xx)mplacency of behaviour and agreeablemj 
conversation. At length, whea the competitio^ 
doubtful, and the lady undetermii^d in her c^ 
one of the yoimg lovers very luckily bethoughtl 
scU of adding a supernumerary lace to his li^l 
which had so good an effect, that he married h^ 
very we^ after. 

The usual conversation ai ordinary women^^ 
much cherishes this natural weakness of being % 
with outside and appearance. Talk of a new'-mi| 
couple, and you immediately hear whether they I 
their coach and »x, or eat in plate. Mention 
name of an absent lady, and it is ten to one bu^ 
learn something of her gown and petticoat; 
is a great help to discourse, and a lArth-day fui 
conversation for a twelvemonth after. A ftirbel 
precious stones, an hat butt(M)ed with a diamoi 
brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are standing t(l| 
In short, they consider (mly the drapery of the^i 
cies, and never cast away a thought on those 4 
ments of the mind that make persons illustrioil 
themselves, and useful to others. When womei 
thus perpetually dazzling one another's imaginaH 
and filling their heads with nothing but colours, ^ 
no wonder that they are more attentive to the sli 
ficial parts of life, than the solid and substantial Ijj 
ings of it. A girl, who has been tnuned up ioN 
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kind of conversation, is in danger of every embrcM- 
dered coat that comes in her way. A pair of fringed 
gloves may be her rum. In a word, lace and ribands, 
silver and gold galloons, with the like glittering gew- 
gaws, are so many lures to women of weak minds and 
low educations, and, when artificially displayed, are 
able to fetch down the most airy coquette from the 
wildest of her flights and rambles. 

True Happiness is of aretired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noise : it arises, in the first place, from 
the enjoyment of one's self; and in the next, from the 
fnendship and conversation of a few select compa* 
nions: it loves shade and solitude, and naturally 
haunts groves and fountains, fields and meadows : in 
short, it feels every thing it wants within itself, and 
receives no addition frcHn multitudes of witnesses and 
spectators. On the contrary, False Happiness loves 
to be In a crowd, and to. draw the eyes of the world 
upon her. She does not receive any satisfaction^ from 
the applauses which she gives herself, but fix>m thci 
admiration which she raises in others. She flourishes 
in courts and palaces, theatres and assemblies, and 
has no existence but when she is looked upon» 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delights 
in the privacy of a country life, and passes away ai 
great part of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her husband, who is her bosom friend and compa* 
nion in her solitudes, has been in love with her ever 
since he knew her.. They both abound with good 
sense, consunmiate virtue, and a mutual esteem ; aad^ 
are a perpetual entertainment to one another. Their 
f^ily is under sa regular an economy, in its hours 
of devotion and repast, employment and diversion, 
that it looks like a little commonwealth within itself* 
They often |;o into oompanyi that they may i:etum 
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'with the greater delight to one another; and^ 
times live in town, not to enjoy it so properly^ 
grow weary of it, that they may renew in thei 
the relish of a country life. By this means tl 
happy in each other, beloved by their cl 
adored by their servants, and are become the 
or rather the delight, of all that know them. 

How different to this Is the life of Fulvia ! sh^ 
siders her husband as her steward, and looks 
discretion and good housewifery as little dom< 
tues, unbecoming a woman of quality. She 
life lost in her own family, and fancies herself 
the world, when she is not in the ring, the play] 
or the drawing-room. She lives in a perpetual^ 
tion of body and restlessness of thought, and is i| 
easy in any one place, when she thinks there is i 
company in another. The missing of an openi] 
first night, would be more afflicting to her thaal 
death of a child. She pities all the valuable pa^ 
her own sex, and calls every woman of a prud 
modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, unpolii 
creature. What a mortification would it be to | 
via, if she knew that her setting herself to view, is^ 
exposing herself, and that she grows contemptibly 
being conspicuous ! 

I cannot conclude my paper, without observj 
that Virgil has very finely touched upon this fei ' 
passion for dress and show, in the character of ^ 
milla ; who, though she seems to have shaken oi^ 
the other weaknesses of her sex, is still described ii 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us, til 
after having made a great slaughter of the enen 
she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who w<j 
an embroidered tunie, a beautiful coat of mail, y/A 
a mantle of the finest purple. * A golden bow/ si 
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ke, * hung upon his shoulder; his gannent was buc- 
kled with a golden clasp ; and his head covered with 
an helmet of the same shining metal.' The Amazon 
immediately singled out this well-dressed warrior, be- 
ing seized with a woman's longing for the pretty trap- 
pings that he was adorned with : 

' " TotumqUe in£caUa per agmen 

Iwnineo ptada et spoiiofum atdeb<U <tmoreJ* 

iEN. xi. 7ft?. 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, 
the poet (by a nice concealed moral) represents io 
have been the destruction oi his female hero. 

ADDISON. C, 
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SM verwn tdqtie deeens, euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum, 

HOR. lEp. i. II. 

What right. What tme, what fit we justly call. 

Let this be all my care— ^r this is all. 

POPE. 

I HAVE received a letter, desiring me to be very sati- 
rical upon the little mufif that is now in fashion ; an- 
other informs me of a pair of silver ffarters buckled 
below the knee, that have been lately seen at the 
Bainbow Coffee-house in Fleet Street ; a third sends 
me an heavy complaint against fringed gloves. To 
be brief, there is scarce an ornament of either sex 
which one or the other of my correspondents has not 
mveighed against with some bitterness, and recom-t 
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mended to my observation. I most, therei 

lor aU, inform my readers, that it is not m] 

tion to nnk the dignity of this my paper withf 

tions upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather 

mto the passions of mankind, and to correct 

praved sentiments that give birth to all those 

travagancies which appear in their outward 

behaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments 

indications of vice, not criminal in themselv< 

tinguish vanity in the mind, and you nat 

trench the litt4e superfluities of garniture ai 

page. The blossoms will fall of themselves wj 

root that nourished them is destroyed. i 

I shall therefore, as I have said, apply mjj 

dies to the first seeds and principles of an 

dress, without descending to the dress itself; 

at the same time I must own, that I have th( 

creating an officer under me, to be entitU 

Censor of Small Wares, and of allotting him 

in the week for the execution of such his offi< 

operator of this nature might act under me, 

same regard as a surgeon to a physician ; 

might be employed in healing those blotches ^ 

mours which break out in the body, while th| 

is sweetening the blood, and rectifying the cd 

tion. To speak truly, the young people of bot| 

are so wonderfully apt to shoot out into long | 

or sweeping trains, bushy head-dresses, or fi^ 

tomed periwigs, with several other incumbraj 

dress, that they stand in need of being prui 

frequently, lest they should be (^pressed witl 

ments, and overrun with the hixuriancy of tl 

bits. I am much in doubt, whether I should 

preference to a quaker that is trimmed close, 

most cut to the quick, or to a beau that is 
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\rith 6uch a redtmdance of excresscences. I must 
therefore desire my correspondents to let me know^ 
how they approve my project, and whether they 
thmk the erecting of snch a petty cei»orship may not 
turn to the emolument of the public; for I would not 
do any thing of this nature rashly and without advice. 
There is another set of correspondents to whom I 
must address myself in the second place ; I mean such 
as fill then: letters with private scandal, and black ac- 
counts of particular persons and families. The world 
is so full of ill-nature, that I have lampoons sent me 
by people who cannot spell, and satires composed by 
those who scarce know how to write. By the last post 
in particular, I received a packet of scandal which is 
not legible; and have a whole bundle of letters in wo- 
men's hands, that are full of blots and calumnies, inso- 
much, that when I see the name Caelia, Phitlis, Pas- 
tora, or the like, at the bottom of a scrawl, I conclude 
of course that it brings me some account of a fallen 
virgin, a faithless wife, or an amorous widow. I must 
therefore inform these my correspondents, that it is not 
my design to be a publisher of intrigues and cuckol- 
doms, or to bring little infamous stories out of their 
present lurking holes into broad day-light. If I at- 
tack the vicious, I shall only set upon them in a 
body ; and will not be provoked by the worst Usage I 
can receive from others, to make an example of any 
particular criminal. In short, I have so much of a 
Drawcansir' in me, that I shall pass over a single foe 
to charge whole armies. It is not? Lais or ^ilenus, but 
the harlot and the drunkard, whom I shall endeavour 
to expose ; and shall consider the crime as it appears 
in a species, not as it is circumstanced in an indivi- 

■ A character t& the comedy of The Rehearsal. 
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dual. I think it was Caligula, who wished the 
city of Rome had but one neck, that he might 
them at a blow. I shall do, out of humanity, 
that emperor would have done in the cruelty 
temper, and aim every stroke at a collective 
offenders. At the same time I am very sensible, 
nothing spreads a paper like private calumny an 
famation; but as my speculations are not under | 
necessity, they are not exposed to this temptatioijj 

In the next place, I must apply myself to my pi 
correspondents, who are continually teasing me to ( 
notice of one another*s proceedings. How often s| 
asked by both sides, if it is possible for me to bi 
unconcerned spectator of the rogueries that are €| 
mitted by the party which is opposite to him 1 
writies the letter. About two days since, I wat 
proached with an old Grecian law, that forbids | 
man to stand as neuter, or a lodcer-on in the divis| 
of his country. However, as I am very sensible^ 
paper would lose its whole effect, should it run^^ 
into the outrages of a party, I shall take care to 
clear of every thing which looks that way. If I 
any way assuage private inflammations, or allay 
lie ferments, I shall apply myself to it with my ut 
endeavours; but will never let my heart reproach 
with having done any thing towards increasing t 
feuds and animosities, that extinguish religion, de 
government, and make a nation miserable. | 

What I have said under the three foregoing hei( 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number 
my correspondents. I shall therefore acquaint i 
reader, that if he has started any hint which hi 
not able to pursue, if he has met with any surprif 
story which he does not know how to teU, if he j 
discovered any epidemical vice whichr has escaped i 
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observation^ or has heard of any uncommon virtue 
which he would desire to publish ; in short, if he has 
any materials that can furnish out an innocent diver- 
sion, I shall promise him my best assistance in the 
working of them up for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended for an 
answer to a multitude of correspondents; but I hope 
he will pardon me if I single out one of them in par- 
ticular, who has made me so very humble a request, 
that I cannot forbear complying With it. 

* TO THE SPECTATOR. 

March 15, 1710^11. 
' SIB, 

' I AM at present so unfortunate^ as to have nothing to 
do but to mind my own business'; and therefore beg 
of you that you will be pleased to put me into some 
small post under you. I obsdrve that you have ap^ 
pointed your printer and publisher to receive letters 
and advotisements for the city of London; and shall 
think myself very much honoured by you, if you will 
appoint me to take in letters and advertisements for 
the city of Westminster and the dutchy of Lancaster. 
Though I cannot promise to fill such an employment 
with sufficient abilities, I will endeavour to make up 
with industry and fidelity, what I want in parts and 
genius. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

CHARLES LILUS.' 
ADDISON. C. 
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N* 17. TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 17ia.|( 

Tetrum ante omn^a vuUum* JUV. x.^ 

A visage rough, 

Defbrm'd, unfeatur'd. DRYDt 

Since our persons are not of our own making, i 
they are such as appear defective or uncomely,! 
methinks, an honest and laudable fortitude to 
be ugly ; at least to keep ourselves from being a 
with a consciousness of imperfections which we 
help, and in which there is no guilt. I would 
fend an haggard beau, for passing away much ti: 
a glass, and giving softness and languishing g 
deformity: all I intend is, that we ought to be 
tented with our countenance and shape, so h 
never to give ourselves an uneasy reflection on 
subject. It is to the ordinary people who are n 
customed to make very proper remarks on any 
sion, matter of great jest, if a man enters with 
minent pair of shoulders into an assembly, or iij 
tinguished by an expansion of mouth, or obliqu]| 
aspect. It is happy for a man that has any of | 
oddnesses about him, if he can be as merry upon j 
self, as others are apt to be upon that occasion. \| 
he can possess himself with such a cheerfulness! 
men and children, who are at first frighted at \ 
will afterwards be as much pleased with him. 
is barbarous in others to rally him for natural d 
it is extremely agreeable when he can jest upon 
self for them '. 

i 

' This has since been well done by William Hay,< 
M. P. in his * Essay on Deformity," published in Dodl 
* Fugitive Pieces,* 8vo. y©!. i. p. 89. 
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Madam Maintenon's first husband was an hero in 
this kind, and has drawn many pleasantries from the 
irregularity of his shape, which he describes as very 
much resembling the letter Z. He diverts himself 
likewise by representing to his reader the make of an 
engine and pully, with which he used to take off his 
hat. When there happens to be any thing ridiculous 
in a visage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of 
dignity, he must be of very great quality to be ex- 
empt from raillery. The best expedient therefore is 
to be pleasant upon himself. Prince Harry and Fal- 
staff, in Shakespeare, have carried the ridicule upon 
fat and lean, as far as it will go. Falstaff is humour* 
ously called woolsack, bedpresser, and hill of flesh ; 
Harry, a starveling, an elves-skin, a sheath, a bow- 
case, and a tuck. There is, in several incidents of the 
conversation between them, the jest still kept up upon 
the person. Great tenderness and sensibility in this 
point is one of the greatest weaknesses of self-love. 
For my own part, I am a little unhappy in the mould 
of my face, which is not quite so long as it is broad. 
Whether this might not partly arise from my opening 
my mouth much seldomer than other people, and by 
consequence not so much lengthening the fibres of ihy 
visage, I am not at leisure to determine. However it 
be, I have been often put out of countenance by the 
shortness of my face, and was formerly at great pains 
in concealing it by wearing a periwig with an high 
fore-top, and letting my beard grow. But now I have 
thoroughly got over this delicacy, and could be con- 
tented with a much shorter, provided it might qualify 
me for a member of the merry club, which the fol- 
lowing letter gives me an account of. I have receiv- 
ed it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the spirit 
of mirth and good-humour, which is natural to that 
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place, I shall set it down word for word as it cii| 
me. 

* MOST PROFOUND SIR, 

' Haying been very well entertained, in the I 
your speculations that I have yet seen, by your J 
men upon clubs, which I therefore hope you wil 
tinue, I shall take the liberty to furnish you l 
brief account of such a one as, perhaps, you har 
seen in all your travels, unless it was your forti 
touch upon some of the woody parts of the A 
continent, in your voyage to or from Grand 
There have arose in this university (long sim 
left us without saying any thing) several of th< 
rior hebdomadal societies, as the Punning cl 
Witty club, and amongst the rest, the H; 
club; as a burlesque upon which, a certain 
species, that seeni to have ccHne into the w 
masquerade, for some years last past have 
themselves together, and assumed the name 
Ugly club. This ill-favoured fraternity consis 
president and twelve fellows; the choice of wi 
not confined by patent to any particular foun 
(as St. John's men would have the world belie 
have therefore erected a separate society within 
selves) but liberty is left to elect from any sc! 
Great Britain, provided the candidates be wit 
rules of the club, as set forth in a table, intitied 
Act of Deformity : a clause or two of which | 
transmit to you. \ 

' I. That no person whatsoever shall be adit 
without a visible queerity in his aspect, or pel 
cast of countenance ; of which the president an| 
cers for the time being are to d^ermine, and tU 
sident to have the casting voice. f 
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' II. That a singular regard be had upon exami- 
natkm, to the gibbosity of the gentlemen that bfTer 
themselves as founder's kinsmen ; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in what sort soever. 

* III. That if the quantity of any man's nose be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to length or 
breadth, he shall have a just pretence to be elected. 

' Lastly, That if there shall be two or more com- 
petitors for the same vacancy, ceteris paribus, he that 
has the thickest skin to have the preference. 

' Every fresh member, upon his first night, is to 
entertain the company with a dish of cod-fish, and a 
speech in praise of .£sop; whose portraiture they 
have in full proportion, over the chimney ; and their 
design is, as soon as their funds are sufficient, to pur- 
chase the heads of Thersites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, 
Hudibras, and the old gentleman in Oldham, with all 
the celebrated ill faces of antiquity, as furniture for 
the club-room. 

* As they have always been professed admirers of 
the other sex, so they unanimously declare that they 
will give all possible encouragement to such as will 
take the benefit of the statute, though none yet have 
appeared to do it. 

* The worthy president, who is their most devoted 
champion, has lately shewn me two copies of verses 
composed by a gentleman of his society ; the first, 
a congratulatory ode, incribed to Mrs. Touchwood, 
upon the loss of her two fore teeth ; the other, a pane- 
gyric upon Mrs. Andiron's left shoulder. Mrs. Viz- 
ard, (he says) since the small-pox, is grown tolerably 
ugly, and a top toast in the club ; but I never heard 
him so lavish of his fine things, as upon old Nell 
Trot, who constantly officiates at their table; her he 
even adores and extols as the very counterpart of 
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Mother Shipton ; in short, Nell (says he) is 
the extraordinary works of nature; but as for 
plexion^ shape, and features, so valued by 
they are all mere outside and symmetry, ivlidch 
aversioQ. Give me leave to add, that the p 
is a £u:etiou8 pleasant gentleman, and never m^ 
than when he has got (as he calls them) his dear 
mers about him; and he often protests it d 
good to meet a fellow with a right genuine 
in his air (which is so agreeable in the gen< 
the French nation) ; and as an instance of his 
|ity in this particular, he gave me a sight of .a 
his pocket-book of all this class, who for thesi 
yean have faUen under his observation, with hi| 
at the head of them, and in the rear (as one of ij 
mising and improving a^>ect) { 

SIB, 

Your obliged 

apd humble servant, 

ALEXANDER CARBUNcI 
Oxford, March 12, 1710. | 

STEELE. i 
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E quitit quoquejam migramt ab aure vcHupiat -^ 
Omms ad irtcertos oculoSf et gmuUa vana. 

HOR. 2 Ep. i. If 

But now our nobles too are fops and vain, ^ 

Neglect the sense, but loTe the painted scene. 

CREECH. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver dovi| 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera^ 
pf the gradual progress which it has m^de i 
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the English stage ; for there is no question' but oup 
great grand-<;hildren will be veiy curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit together like 
an audience of foreigners in their own country^ and 
to hear whole plays acted before them, in a tongue 
wMch they did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music The great success this opera met with 
produced some attempts of forming pieces upon Ita* 
lian plans, which should give a more natural and rea* 
sonable entertainment than what can be met with in 
the elaborate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the 
poetasters and fiddlers of the town, who were used to 
deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; and therefore 
laid down an established rule, which is received as 
such to this day, * That nothing is capable of being 
well set to music, that is not nonsense.' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we imme- 
diately fell to translating the Italian operas ; and as 
there was no great danger of hurting the s^se of 
those extraordinary pieces, our authors would often 
make words of their own which were entirely foreign 
to the meaning of the passages they pretended to 
translate ; their chief care being to msJce the num- 
bers of the English verse answer to those of the Ita- 
lian, that both of them might go to the same tune. 
Thus the famous song in Camilla ;^ 

* Barbdra si t^mierub,^ ^c. 

* Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning.' 

which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, 
was translated into that English lamentation : 

^ Frail are a loyer's hopes/ &c. 
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And it was pleasant enough to see the moat 
persons of the British nation dying away and| 
gqlshing to notes that were filled with a spirit ol 
and indignation. It happened also very freqi 
where the sense was rightly translated, the 
transposition of words^ which were drawn out 
phrase of one tongue into that of another, ma< 
music appear very absurd in one tongue that 
natural in the otl^sr. I remember an Italian 
Tan thus, word for word : 



< And turned my rage into pity ;* 
which the English for rhyme sake translated, 
* And into pity tum'd my rage.' 



i 



By this means the soft notes that were adapted tc| 
in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the 
and the angry sounds that were tuiioed to rage ij 
original, were made to express pity in the trans! 
It oftentimes happened lUcewise, that the finest 
in the air fell upon the most iiisignificant words 
sentence. I have known the word 'and' pi 
through the whole gamut, have been entertain< 
many a melodious ' the/ and have heard the « 
beautiful graces, quavers, and divisions bestowed 
* then, for, and from;' to the eternal honour 
English particles* 

The next step to our refinement, was the intraj 
ing of Italian actors into our opera; who sung \ 
parts in their own language, at the same timel 
our countrymen performed theirs in our native tott 
The king or hero of the play generally spoke in 
lian, and his slaves answered him in English. * 
lover frequently made bis court, and gain^ the | 
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of his princess^ in a language which she did not un- 
derstand. One would have thought it very difficult 
to have carried on dialogues after this manner with- 
out an inta-preter between the persons that conversed 
together ; but this was the state of the English stage 
for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand* 
ing half the opera ; and therefore, to ease themselves 
entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered it 
at present^ that the whole opera is peribmied in an 
unknown tongue. We no longer understand the Ian* 
guage of our own stage ; insomuch that I have often 
been afraid, when I have seen our Italian performers 
chattering in the vehemence df action, that they have 
been calling us names, and abusing us among them- 
selves; but I hope, since we do put such an entire 
confidence in them, they will not talk against us be* 
fore our faces, though they may do it with the same 
safety as if it were behind our backs. In the mean 
time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally an his* 
torian who writes two or three hundred years hence, 
and does not know the taste of his wise forefathers, 
will make the following reflections : * In the begin- 
ning of the dghteenth century, the Italian tongue was 
to well understood in England, that operas were act- 
ed on the public stage in that language/ 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the conf\ita- 
tion of an absurdity that shews itself at the first sight. 
It does not want any great measure of seiise to see the 
ridicule of this monstrous practice ; but what makes 
it the more astonishing, it is not the taste of the rab- 
ble, but of persons of the greatest politeness, which 
has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for other perform- 
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ances of a much higher nature, and capable of gi 
the mind a much nobler entertainment. Woul^ 
think it was possible (at a time when an author j 
that was able to write the Phasdra and Hippolitul 
a people to be so stupidly fond of the Italian oj 
as scarce to give a third day's hearing to that acq 
ble tragedy ? Music is certainly a very agreeab 
tertainment i but if it would take the entire 
sion of our ears, if it would make us incapa 
hearing sense, if it would exclude arts that h 
much greater tendency to the refinement of h 
nature; I must confess I would allow it no 
quarter than Plato has done, who banishes it 
his commonwealth. 

At present our notions of music are so very 
t^in, that we do not know what it is we like; oi 
general, we are transported with any thing that 
English : so it be of a foreign growth, let it be I 
French, or High Dutch, it is the same thing,s 
short, our English music is quite rooted out, an^ 
thing yet planted in its stead. I 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, cf 
man is at liberty to present his plan for a new I 
and though it be but indifferently put together, it) 
furnish several hints that may be of use to a | 
architect. ' I shall take the same liberty in a follot 
paper, of giving my opinion upon the subject oB 
$ic ; which I shall lay down only in a problemafl 
manner, as to be considered by those who are nM 
in the art. i 

ADDISON. i 
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N**19. THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1710.11, 

IH benefeceruni, inopis me quodque ptuiUi 
JPifixeruni animi, raro etperpauca loquentit^ 

HOR. 1 Sat iv. 17. 

Thank heav'n that made me of an humble mind; 
To action little, less to words inclined ! 

Observing one person behold another, who was an 
litter stranger to him, with a cast of his eye, which, 
methought, expressed an emotion of heart very dif- 
ferent from what could be raised by an object so 
agreeable as the gentleman he looked at, I began to 
consider, not without some secret sorrow, the condi- 
tion of an envious man. Some have fancied that 
envy has a certain magical force in it, and that the 
eyes of the envious have by their fascination blasted 
the enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon 
says, scnne have been so curious as to remark the 
times and seasons when the stroke of an envious eye id 
most effectually pernicious, and have observed that it 
has been when the person envied has been in any cir- 
cumstance of glory and triumph. At such a time the 
mind of the prosperous man goes, as it were, abroad, 
among things without him, and is more exposed to 
the malignity. But I shall not dwell upon specula- 
tions so abstracted as this, or repeat the many excel- 
lent things which one might collect out of authors 
upon this miserable affection; but, keeping in the 
road of common life, consider the envicfus man with 
relation to these three heads, his pains, his reliefs, and 
his happiness. 

The envious man is in pdn upon all occasions 
Y^hich ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his 
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life is inverted; and the objects which administer the 
highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this 
passion, give the quickest pangs to persons who are 
subject to It. All the perfections of their fellow-crea- 
tures are odious. Youth, beauty^ valour, and wisdom 
are provocations of their displeasure. What a wretch- 
ed and apostate state is this ! to be offended with ex- 
cellence, and to hate a man because we approve him ! 
The condition of the envious man is the most empha- 
tically miserable; he is not only incapable of re)<Mc- 
ing in another's merit or success, but lives in a world 
wherein all mankind are in a plot against his quiet, 
by studying their own happiness and advantage. Will 
Prosper ' is an honest tale-bearer. He makes it his bu- 
siness to join in conversation with envious men. He 
points to such an handsome young fellow, and whis- 
pers that he is secretly married to a great fortune. 
When they doubt, he adds circumstances to prove 
it ; and never fails to aggravate their distress, by as- 
suring them, that, to his knowledge, he has an uncle 
will leave him some thousands. Will has many arts 
of this kind to torture this sort of temper, and delights 
in it. When he finds them change colour, and say 
faintly they wish such a piece of news is true, he has 
the malice to speak some good or other of every man 
of their acquaintance. 

The rdiefs of the envious man are those little 
blemishes and imperfections that discover themselves 
in an illustrious character. It is a matter of great 
consolation to an envious person, when a man of 
known honour does a thing unworthy himself; or 
when any action which was well executed, upon bet- 
ter information appears so altered in its circumstan- 

> S€e N<» 00. 
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ces, that the fame of it is divided among many> in* 
stead of being attributed to one. This is a secret 
satisfaction to these malignants; for the person whom 
they before could not but admire^ they fancy is 
nearer then: own condition as soon as his merit is 
shared among others. I remember some years ago 
there came out an excellent poem without the name 
of the author. The little wits, who were incapable of 
writing it, began to pull in pieces the supposed wri* 
ter. When that would not do, they took great pains 
to suppress the opinion that it was his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was, to say it was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by an* 
other. An honest fellow who sat among a cluster of 
them in debate on this subject, cried out, * Gentle- 
men, if you are sure none of you yourselves had a hand 
in it, you are but where you were, whoever writ it.' 
But the most usual succour to the envious, in cases of 
nameless merit in this kind, is to keep the property, 
if possible, unfixed, and by that means to hinder the 
reputation of it from falling upon any particular per- 
son. You see an envious man clear up his counte- 
nance, if in the relation of any man's great happiness 
in one point, you mention his uneasiness in another. 
When he hears such a one is very rich he turns pale« 
but recovers when you add that he has many chil- 
dren. In a word, the only sure way to an envious 
man's favour, is not to deserve it. 

But if we con^der the envious man in delight, it is 
like reading of the seat of a giant in a romance; 
the magnificence of his house consists in the many 
Hmbs of men whom he has slain. If any who pro^ 
mised themselves success in any unconmion under- 
taking miscarry in the attempt, or he that aimed at 
what would ha^e been useful and laudable, meets 
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with contempt and derision, the envious man, un< 
the colour of hating vain-glory, can smile with an^ 
ward wantonness of heart at the ill effect it may hi 
upon an honest ambition for the future. \ 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of l| 
passion, I have made it my study how to avoid 4 
envy that may accrue to me fiom these my specil| 
tions ; and if I am not mistaken in myself, I thiiu 
have a genius to escape it. Upon hearing in a com 
house one of my papers commended, I immedia^ 
apprehended the envy that would spring from iA 
appla\ise; and therefore gave a description of il 
iace the next day ; being resolved, as 1 grew in I 
putation for wit, to resign my pretensions to beaui 
This, I hope, may give some ease to those unhapj 
gentlemen who do me the honour to torment th 
selves upon the accoimt of this my paper. As th 
case is very deplorable, and deserves compassioi 
shall sometimes be dull, in pity to them, and 
from time to time administer consolations to them 
further discoveries of my person. In the mean w 
if any one says the Spectator has wit, it may be 
relief to them to think that he does not shew it 
company. And if any one praises his morality, t 
may comfort themselves by considering that his fs 
is none of the longest. 

STEELE. JR.i 
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N*' 20. FRIDAY, MAECH 23, 1710-11. 

HOM. U. i. 325. 

Thott dog in forehead.^—— 

POPE. 

Among the other hardy undertakings ^hich I have 
proposed to myself, that of the correction of impii-*- 
dence is what I have very much at heart. This in a 
particular manner is my province as Spectator ; for it 
is generally an offence committed by the eyes, and 
that against such as the offenders would perhaps ne- 
ver have an (^portunity of injuring any other way. 
The following letter is a complaint of a young lady, 
who sets forth a trespass of thi& kind, with that com- 
fcnand of herself as befits beauty and innocence, and 
yet with so much spirit as sufficiently expresses her in« 
dignation. The whole transaction is performed with 
the eyes; and the crime is no less than employing 
them in such a manner, as to divert the eyes of others 
from the best use they can make of them, even looking 
up to heaven : 

* SIR, 

* There never was (I believe) an acceptable man but 
had some aukward inutators. Ever since the Specta* 
tor appeared, have I remarked a kind of men, whom 
I choose to call Starers ; that without any regard to 
time, place, or modesty, disturb a large company 
vdth their impertinent eyes. Spectators make up a 
proper assenibly for a puppet-show or a bear-garden; 
but devout supplicants and attentive hearers, are the 
aydiepce one ought to expect in churches. I am. 
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Sir, member of a small pious congregation near 
of the north gates of this city; much the greater 
of ut indeed are females, and used to behave^ 
selves in a regular attentive manner, till very li 
one whole aisle has been disturbed by one of ^ 
monstrous starers; he is the head taller than anyj 
in the church ; b^t for the greater advantage oiq 
posing himself, stands upon a hassock, and comml 
the whole congregation, to the great annoyani| 
the devoutest part of the auditory; for what] 
blushing, confunon, and vexation, we can nc| 
mind the prayers nor sermon. Your aniniadveil 
upon this insolence would be a great favour to, | 

su, \ 

Your most himible servant^f 

ad 

I have frequently seen of this sort of follows,! 
do think there cannot be a greater aggravation ^ 
offence, than that it is committed where the crini 
is protected by the sacredness of the place whicj 
violates. Many reflections of this sort might be ^ 
justly made upon this sort of behaviour, but a S| 
is not usually a person to be convinced by the ref 
of the thing ; and a fellow that is capable of shell 
an impudent front before a whole congregation,^ 
can bear being a public spectacle, is not so easil|l 
buked as to amend by admonitions. If, there! 
my correspondent does not inform me, that wH 
seven days after this date the barbarian does nd 
least stand upon his own legs only, wkhout an |{ 
nence, my friend Will Prosper' has promised to I 
an hassock opposite to him, and stare against hii| 

« $ee H<» 19. i 
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defence of the ladies. I have given him directions, 
according to the most exact rules of optics, to place 
himself in such a maimer, that he shall meet his eyes 
"wherever he throws them. I have hopes, that when 
Will confix)nts him, and all the ladies, in whose be^ 
half he engages him, cast kind looks and wishes of 
success at their champion, he will h^ve spme shame, 
and feel a little of the pain he has so often put others 
to, of being out of countenance. 

It has indeed been, time out of mind, generally 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this family of 
Starers have infested public assemblies : and I know no 
other way to obviate so great an evil, except, in the 
case of fixing their eyes upon women, some male 
friend will take the part of such as are under the op'- 
pression of impudence, and encounter the eyes of 
the Starers wherever they meet them. WhUe we 
suffer our women to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have no defence, but in the end to cast yielding 
glances at the Starers. In this case, a man who has 
no sense of shame, has the same advantage over his 
mistress, as he who has no regard for his own life has 
over his adversary. "While the generality of the world 
are fettered by rules, and move by proper and just 
methods; he who has no respect to any of them, car- 
ries away the reward due to that propriety of beha- 
viour, with no other merit but that of having ne- 
glected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of outlaw in 
good-breeding, and therefore what is said of him no 
nation or person can be concerned for. For this rea- 
scm one may be free upon him. I have put myself 
to great pains in considering this prevdling quality 
which we call impudence, and have taken notice that 
it everts itself in a different manner, according to the 

VOL. I. H 
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different soils wherein such subjects of these doml 
nions, as are masters of it, were bom. Impudence ii 
an Englishman is sullen and insolent ; in a Scotch- 
man it is untractable and rapacious ; in an Irishman 
absurd and fawning : as the course of the world now 
runs, the inapudent Englishman behaves like a surly 
kndlcnrd, the Scot like an ill-recdved guest, and the 
Irishman like a stranger, who knows he is not wel- 
come. There is seldom any thing entertaining either 
in the impudence of a South or North Briton ; but 
that of an Irishman is always comic. A true and ge- 
nuine impudence is ever the effect of igncurance with- 
out the least sense of it. The best and most success- 
ful Starers now in this town are of that nation ; they 
have usually the advantage of the stature mentioned 
in the above letter of my corre8pQ^ident,.and gene- 
rally take their stands in the eye of women of for- 
tune ; insomuch that I have known one of them, three 
inonths after he came from plough, with a tolerable 
good air, lead out a womnn from a play, which one of 
our own breed, after four years at Oxford and two at 
the Temple, would have been afraid to look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but these pep 
pie have usually the preference to our own fools, 
the opinion of the sillier part of womankind. Perhi 
it is that an English coxcomb is seldom so obsequii 
as an Irish one *,. and when the design of pleasii 
visible, an absurdity in the way toward it is ea^ily| 
given. I 

But those who are downright impudent, and g| 
>withoTit reflection that they are such, are more ii 
tolerated, than a set of fellows among u» who pv 
impudence with an air of humour, and think toJ 
off the most inexcusable of all faults in the W 
with no other apology than saying in a gay tof 

J 
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yyut 'iain ipfgyhaj; ^^Lce upon the matter.' No; no 
^l^ll^Sbi^ed the adv3nt4ges of ira{iudei*cQ/ 
yj^J^j^JtHi^h my that he is such. If he kiiow^ hi; h 
impudent, he may a^ well be otherwise ; and it shall 
i>e expected that he blush, when he sees he makes 
another do it. For. nothing can atone for the want of 
modesty: without which beauty is ungraceful, and 
wit detestable. 

STBELE. R. 
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L ocut est et pluribui umbris, 

HOR. 1 Ep. V. 28. 

There's room enough, and each may bring his friend. 

CRpcH. 

I AM sometimes vfery much troubled, when I refleqt 
upon the three great professions of divinity, law, and 
physic; how they are each of them overburdened 
with practitioners, and filled with multitudes of in- 
genious gentlemen that starve one another. 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field offi- 
cers, and subalterns. Among the first we may reckon 
bishops, deans, and arch-deacons. Among the se- 
cond are doctors of divinity, prebendaries, and all 
that wear scarfs. The rest are comprehended under 
the subalterns. As for the first class, our constitu- 
tion preserves it from any redundancy of incumbents, 
nbtwithstanding. conoipetitors are numberless. Upon 
a gtnbt calculation, -it is found that there has been a 

^'exceeding of late, years in the second division. 
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several brevets havmg been granted for the 
ing of subalterns into scarf-officers ; insomuch, 
within my memory the price of lustring is 
above two-pence in a yard. As for the subalterns^ 
are not to be numbered. Should our clergy 
enter into the corrupt practice of the laity, b; 
splitting of their freeholds, they would be a 
carry most of the elections in England; 

The body of the law is no less incumbered 
superfluous members, that are like Virgil's ai 
which he tells us was so crowded, many of the 
not room \o use their weapons. This prodigioi 
ciety of men may be divided into the litigious, 
peaceable. Under the first are comprehende| 
those who are carried down in coach-fulls to W 
ster Hall, every morning in term tinrie. M 
description of this species of lawyers is fiill o^ 
mour: -j 

* Irat et verba hcaniJ* 1 

' Men that hire out their words and anger ;' tha 
more or less passionate according as they are p 
it, and allow their client a quantity of wrath p 
tionable to the fee which they receive from hiu 
must, however, observe to the reader, that ai 
three parts of those whom I reckon among thef 
gious are such as are only quarrelsome in their b 
and have no opportunity of shewing their pass; 
the bar. Nevertheless, as they do not know 
strifes may arise, they appear at the hall every 
that they may shew themselves in a readiness to '\ 
the lists, whenever there shall be occasion for th* 
The peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, 
of the benchers of the several inns. of court, whoj 
to be the dignitaries of the law, and are «i 
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with those qualifications of mind' that accomplish a 
nuin rather for a ruler than a pleader. These men 
live peaceably in their habitations, eating once a day, 
and dancing once a year S for the honour of their 
respective societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable lawyers, 
^re those young men who, being placed at the inns of 
court in order to study the laws of their country, fre- 
quent the playhouse more than Westminster Hall, 
and are seen in all public assemblies, except in a 
court of justice. I shall say nothing of those silent 
and busy multitudes that are employed within doors 
in the drawing up of writings and conveyances; nor 
of those greater numbers that palliate their want of 
business with a pretence to such chamber practice. 

If, in the third piace^ we look into the profession of 
physic, we shall find a most formidable body of men^ 
The sight of them is enough to make a man serious, 
for we may lay it down as a maxim, that when a na- 
tion abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people. 
Sir William Temple is very much puzzled to find out 
a reason why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does 
not send out such prodigious swarms, and overrun 
the w^rld with Goths and Vandals, as it did formerly ; 
but had that excellent author observed that there 
were no students in physic among the subjects of 
Thor and Woden, and that this science very much 
flourishes in the north at present, he might have 
found a better solution for this difficulty than any of 
those he has made use of. This body of men in our 
own country may be described like the British army 
in Caesar's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and 
some on foot. If the infantry do less execution than 

' See Dugdale'8 Origines Juridiciales, folio, 1666. 
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the charioteers, it is because they cannot be carried 
so soon into all quarters of the town, and dispatch so 
much business in so short a time. Besides this body 
of regular troops, there are stragglers, who, without 
being duly listed and enrolled, do infinite mischief to 
those who are so unlucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, besides the above mentioned, innume- 
rable retainers to physic, who, for want of other pa- 
tients, amuse themsdves with the stifling of cats in 
an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
insects upon the point of a needle foi* microscopical 
obser\^ations; besides those that are employed in the 
gathering of weeds, and the chase of butterflies : not 
to mention the cockleshell-merchants and spider- 
catchers. 

When I consider how each of these professions are 
crowded with multitudes that seek their livelihood in 
them, and how many men of merit there are in each 
of them, who may be rather said to be of the science 
than the profession ; I very much wonder at the hu- 
mour of parents, who will not rather choose to place 
their sons in a way of life where an honest industry 
cannot but thrive, than in stations where the greatest 
probity, learning, and good sense may miscarry. 
How many men are country curates, that might have 
made themselves aldermen of London by a righf im- 
provement of a smaller sum of money than what is 
usually laid out upon a learned education? A sober 
frugal person, of slender parts and a slow apprehen- 
sion, might have thrived in trade, though he starves 
upon physic ; as a man would be well enough pleased 
to buy sUks of one, whom he would not venture to feel 
his pulse. Vagellius is careful, studious, and obliging, 
but withal a little thick-skulled ; he has not a Single 
client, but might have had abundance of customers. 
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The misfortune is, that parents take a liking to a par- 
ticular profession, and therefore desire their sons may 
be of it : whereas, in so great an affair of life, they 
should consider the genius and abihties of their chil- 
dren, more than their own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy,, who may 
not be placed in stations of life, which inay give them 
an opportimity of maldng their fortunes. A well re- 
gulated commerce is not, like law, physic, or divinity, 
to be overstocked with hands; but, on the contrary, 
flourishes by multitudes, and gives emplo}i]ient to all 
ks professors. Fleets of merchantmen are so many 
squadrons of floating shops, that vend our wares and 
manufactures in all the markets of the world, and 
£nd out chapmen under both the tropics. 

ADDISON ^ C. 
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3uodcunque osiendis miki sic, incredidus odi, 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 188. 

W hatever contradicts my sense 
I bate to see, but never can believe. 

ROSCOMMON. 

The word Spectator being most usually understood 
as one of the audience at public representations in our 
theatres, I seldom fail of many letters relating to 
plays and operas. But indeed there are such mon- 

■ At the close of N<» 10S,he desires his readers to compare 
with this what is said there. 
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Btroiu things dooe in both, that if one had not 
an eye-witness of them, one could not believe 
such matters had really been exhibited. Th 
very little which concerns human life, or is a pi 
of nature, that is regarded by the greater part of i 
company. The understanding is dismissed from) 
entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter of f^ 
and our admiration the wonder of idiots ; else M 
improbable, monstrous, and incoherent dreams oq 
not go off as they do,' not only without the utQ| 
scorn and contempt, but even with the loudest) 
plause and approbation. But the letters of my i 
respondents will represent this afiair in a more \v% 
manner than any ^scourse of my own ; I shall th| 
fore give them to my reader with only this prepf 
tion, that they all come from players, and thati 
business of playing is now so managed that youi 
not to be surprised when I say one or two of themj 
rational, others sensitive and vegetative actors, i 
others wholly inanimate, I shall not place these ^ 
have named them, but as they have precedenod 

the opinion of their audiences. | 

i 
I 

* MR. SPECTATOR, \ 

' Your having been so humble as to take notioi 
the epistles of other animals, emboldens me, who j 
the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, to rej| 
sent to you, that I think I was hardly used in j 
having the part of the tion in Hydaspes given to ^ 
It would have been but a natural step for me to h| 
personated that noble creature, after having beh^| 
myself to satisfaction in the part above mentioi 
That of a lion is too great a character for one 
never trod the stage before but upon two legs. % 
for the little resistance which I ma,de, I hope it 01 
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be excused, when it is considered that the dart was 
thrown at me by so fair a hand. I must confess I had 
but just put on my brutality; and Camilla's charms 
were such, that beholding her erect mien, hearing 
her charming voice, and astonished with her graceful 
motion, I could not keep up to my assumed fierce- 
ness, iHit died like a man. 

* I am, SIR, ^ 

* Your most humble admirer,, ^ 

* THOMAS PRONE.' 
- ' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' This is to let you understand, that the playhouse 
is a representation of the world in nothing so much as 
in this particular, that no one rises in it according to 
his merit. I have acted several parts of household-, 
stuff with great applause for many years: I am one 
of the men in the hangings in The Emperor of the 
Moon ; I have twice performed the third chair in an 
English opera ; and have rehearsed the pump in The 
Fortune-Hunters. I am now grown old, and hope 
you will recommend me so effectually, as that I may 
say something before I go off the stage : in which you 
will do a great act of charity to 

* Your most humble servant, 

* WII4UAM SCRENE.' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Understanding that Mr. Serene has writ to you, 
and desired to be raised from dutnb and still parts ; I 
desire, if you give him motion or speech, that you 
would advance me in my way, and let me keep on in 
what I humbly presume. I am a master, to wit, in 
representing human and still life together. I have 
feverdl times acted one of the finest flower-pots in the 
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Mine opera wherein Mr. Scr«K? is a chair; th< 
upon hrs promotion, request that I may succeed' 
in the hangings, with my hand in the oran( 

• Your humble servant, ^1 

* RALPH SIMPli 

Drury Lane, March 24, 1710-1^ 
' SIR, I 

* I SAW your ftierid the Templar this evening in! 
pit, and thought he looked very little pleased 
the representation of the mad scene of The Pil^ 
I wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to anil 
vert frequently upon the false taste the town \$\ 
with relation to plays as well as operas. It certs 
requires a degree of understanding to play justly ; *| 
such is our condition, that we are to suspend our 
son to perform our parts. As to scenes of madi 
you know. Sir, there are noble instances of this 
ih Shakspeare ; but then it is the disturbance 
noble mind, from generous and humane resentm^ 
It is like that grief which we have for the deceas^ 
our friends. It is no diminution, but a recommeill 
lion of human nature, that in such incidents paad 
gets the better of reason; and all we can thinl^ 
comfort ourselves, is impotent against half what 
feel. I will not mention that we had an idiot in| 
scene, and all the sense it is repriesented to hav< 
that of lust. As for myself, who have long 
pains in personating the passions, I have to- 
acted only an appetite. The part I played is Thl 
but it is represented as written rather by a dn 
than a poet. I come in with a tub about me, l( 
tub hung with quart pots, with a full gallon at ^ 
mouth. I am ashamed to tell you that I pleased i^ 
much^ and this was introduced as a madness ; but n 
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it was not human madness, for a mule or an ass may 
have been as dry as ever I was in my life. 

* I am, SIR, 
* Your most obedient and humble servant.* 

* From the Savoy in the Strand. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* If you can read it with dry eyes, I give you this 
trouble to acquaint you, that I am the ufifortunate 
king Latinus, and I believe I am the first prince that 
dated from this palace since John of Gaunt. Such is 
the uncertainty of all human greatness, that I who 
lately never nioved without a guard, am now pressed 
as a cominon soldier, and am to sail with the first fair 
wind against my brother Lewis of France. It Is a 
very hard thing to put off a character which one has 
appeared in with applause. This I experienced since 
the loss of my diadem; for, upon quarrelling with 
another reCmit, I spoke my indignation out of my 
part in recitativo. : 

*' —Most audacious slave, 
Dar'st thou an angry monarch's fury brave ?" 

The words wfere no sooner out of my mouth, when a 
Serjeant knocked me down, and a^ed me if I had a 
mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody underwood. 
You see. Sir, my unhappy circumstances ; and if by 
your mediation you can procure a subsidy for a prince 
(who never failed to make all that beheld him merry 
at his appearance) you will merit the thanks of 

* Your friend, 

* THE KING OF LATIUM'.' 



« See an opera, entitled * Camilla,' written by Owen Mac 
Swiney, 4to. 1706, 
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ABYEBTISEMENT. 

"For the good of the public, 

■ > 

Within two doors of the masqtierade lives an eminent 
Italian chirurgeon, arrivedfrom the carnival at Venice, 
cf great experience in private cures, Accommodati^ 
are pracided, and persons admitted in their masquing 
habits. 

He has cured since his coming hither, in less than a 
fortnight, four scaramouches, a mountebank doctor, two 
Turkish bassas, three nuns, and a morris-dancer. 

* Venienti occurrite morbo.' 

N. B. Any person may agree by the great, and he 
kept in repair by the year. The doctor draws teeth 
without putting ojfyour masque, 

STEELE. 'R, . 
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Savit atrox VoUcens, nee ieli corupidi usquam 
Auetorem, nee qud se ardent immittere postit, 

VIR6. ^n. ix. 420. 

Fierce Volscens fisams with rage, and, gazing round, 

Bescry'd not him who gave the fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fix revenge — — 

DRYDEN. 

' There is nothing that more betrays a base ungene- 
rous spirit, than the giving of secret stabs to a man's 

■ This article has been said to have been levelled at Swift. 
We find that there was a coolness between him and Addi- 
son, by a passage in Swift's Works, vol. xiv. 9A0, and xv. 76, 
cdit.1801. 
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reputation; lampoons and satires, that are written 
with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not 
only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For 
this reason I am very much troubled when I see the 
talents of humour and ridicule in the possession of an 
ill-natured man. There cannot be a greater gratifi- 
cation to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than to stir 
up sorrow in the heart of a privatte perscm, to raise 
uneasiness among near relations, and to expose whole 
families to derision, at the same time that he remains 
unseen and undiscovered. If, besides the accom- 
plishments of being witty and ill-natured, a man is 
vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most mis- 
chievous creatures that can enter iiito a civil society. 
His satire will then chiefly fall upon those who ought 
to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and 
every thing that is praise-worthy, will be made the 
subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is impossible 
to enumerate the evils which arise from these arrows 
that fly in the dark, and I know no other excuse that 
is or can be made for them, than that the wounds 
they give are only imaginary, and produce nothing 
more than a secret shame or sorrow in the mind of 
the suffering person. It must indeed be confessed, 
that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them rob- 
bery or murder; but at the same time how few are 
there that would not rather lose a considerable sum 
of money, or even life itself, than be set up as a mark 
of infamy and derision? and in this case a man should 
consider, that an injury is not to be measured by the 
notions of him that gives, but of him that reoeives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ob- 
served, a passage in Socrates*s behaviour at his death. 
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in a light wherein none of the critics have consi(k 
it That excellent luan entertaining hb frien<| 
little before he dranjk the bowl of poison^ with a^ 
course on the immortality of the soul, at his ent^ 
upon it, saysy that he does not believe any the ^ 
comic genius can censure him for talking upon suf 
subject at such a time. This passage, I think, | 
dently glaoces upon Aristophanes, who writ a coi^i 
on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that dijj 
philosopher. It has been observed by mapy wril 
that Socrates was so little moved at this piece of | 
foonery, that he was several times present at ita|i 
ing acted upon the stage, and never expressed^ 
least resentment of it. But, with submission^ I 
the remark i have here made shews us, that thi 
worthy treatment made an impression upon his 
though he had been too wise to discover it. 4 

When Julius Csesar was lampooned by CatulIiiaL 
invited him to supper, and treated him with su^ 
g^ierous civility, that he made the poet his frk 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same j| 
of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had reflex 
upon his eminence in a famous Latin poem. . ^ 
cardinal sent for him, and, after some kind expci 
iations upon what he had written, assured him o£ 
esteem, and dismissed him with a promise of the ~ 
good abbey that <should fall, which he accordi 
confened upon him in a few months after. This 
so good an effect upon the author, that he dedici|l 
the second edition of his hfxk. to the cardinal, 21 
having expunged the passages which )iad given -j^ 
offence. \ 

Sextus Quintus was T\f>i of so generous and forging 
a temper. Upon his beij^g made pope, the statu^i 
Pasquin was one night dr^ed in a very dirty shj 
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"with an excuse written under it, that he was forced 
to wear foul linen, beca\ise his laundress was made a 
priocess. This was a reflection upon the pope^s jsister 
vrko, before the promotion of her brother, was in 
those mean circumstances that Pasquin represented 
her. As this pasquinade made a great noise in Rome, 
the pope oifered a considerable sum of money to any 
person that should discover the author of it. The 
author, rdyiag upon his holiness's generosity, as also 
€m some private overtures which he had received from 
hira, made the discovery himself; upon which the 
pope gave him the reward he had promised, but at 
the same time, to disable the satirist for the future, 
ordered his tongue to be cut put, and both his hands 
to be chopped offi Aretine * is too trite an in^ance. 
Efvery one knows that all the kings of Europe were 
his tributaries. N^y, there is a letter of his extant^ 

' Peter Aretine, a native of Arezzo, who lived in the 
16th century, was infamous for bis satirical writings; and 
was so bold as to carry his invectives even against sove- 
reigns ; whence he got the title of the Scourge of Princes. 
He used to boast, that his lampoons did more service to the 
world than sermons ; and it was said of him, that he had 
subjected more princes by his pen, than the greatest war- 
riors had ever done by their arms. Aretine wrote Also 
many irrriigious and obscene pieces. Some say, that he 
afterwards changed his loose, libertine principles; but 
however this may be, it is certain tliat he composed seve- 
ral piece* of devotion. He was author likewise of some co- 
medies, which were esteemed pretty good of their kind; 
and died in the year 1556, being about 65 years old. It is 
said by some, that he fell into such a ^t of laughter, on 
hearing some obscene conversatlou, that fae overturned the 
t^hairupon wliich he sat, and that, fattmg^ he hurt his h^ad, 
aad died upcm the spot. 
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in which he makes his boasts that he had laid theSophi 
of Persia under contribution. ' ' 

Though in the various examples which I have here 
drawn together, these several great men behaved 
themselves very differently towards the wits of the 
age who had reproached them; they all of them 
plainly shewed that they were very sensible of their 
reproaches, and consequently that they received them 
as very great injuries. For my own part, I would 
never trust a man that I thought was capable of giv- 
ing these secret wounds ; and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the person, whose reputation he thus 
assaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he do it 
with the same security. There is, indeed, something 
very barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary scrib- 
blers of lampoons. An innocent young lady shall be 
exposed for an unhappy feature. A father of a fa- 
mily turned to ridicule for some domestic calamity. 
A wife be made uneasy all her life for a misinterpreted 
word or action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a 
just man, shall be put out of countenance by the re- 
presentation of those qualities that should do him ho- 
nour. So pernicious a thing is wit, when it is not 
tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate wri- 
ters, that without any malice have sacrificed the re- 
putation of their friends and acquaintance, to a certain 
levity of temper, and a silly ambition of distinguish- 
ing themselves by a spirit of raillery and satire; as if 
it were not infinitely more honourable to be a good- 
natured man than a wit. Where there is this little 
petulant humour in an author, he is often very mis- 
.chievous without designing to be so. For which rea- 
son I ^ways lay it down as a rule, that an indiscreet 
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man is more hurtful than an ill-natured one ; for as 
the latter will only attack his enemies, and those he 
wishes ill to; the other injures indifferently both 
friends and foes. I cannot forbear, on this occasion, 
transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger TEstrange, which 
accidentally lies before me. * A company of waggish 
boys were watching of frogs at the side of a pond, 
and still as any of them put up their heads, they 
would be pelting them down again with stones. 
" Children," says one of the frogs, " you never con- 
sider, that though this may be play to you, it is 
death to us.'' ' 

As this week^ is in a manner set apart and dedicated 
to serious thoughts, I shall . indulge myself in such 
speculations as may not be altogether unsuitable to 
the season ; and in the mean time, as the settling in 
ourselves a charitable frame of mind is a work very 
proper for the time, I have in this paper endeavoured 
to expose that particular breach of charity, which has 
been generally overlooked by divines, because they 
are but few who can be guilty of it. 

ADDISON. C. 

3 The week before Easter. 
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N» 24. WiiDfNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1711. 

Accwrrit qtiidam notus mihi nomine tantum; 
ArreplSque manUf Suid agis dukissime rerum? 

HOR. 1 Sat Lx. 3. 

Comes up aH^ (1 knev^ hiB» but by teae) 

And seiz'd my hand, and call'd lae by my name^ 

My deal:!— 4iow dost? 

Theis are in this town a great number of iosignifi- 
cant people, who are by no means fit for the better 
$ort of conversation, and yet have an impertinent aiB» 
bition of appearing with those to^ whom they are nol 
welcome. If you walk in the Park, one of them ¥^ 
certainly join with you, though you are ia conopaity 
vdth ladies; if you drink a bottle, they witt &id your 
haunts. What makes such fellows the more burden* 
some is, that they neither offend nor f^ease so far as 
to be taken notice of for either. It is, I presume, for 
this reason, that my correspondents are willing by my 
means to be rid o€ them. The two' following letters 
are writ by persons who suffer by such impertinence. 
A worthy old bachelor, who sets in for a dose of 
claret every night at such an houi', is teased by a 
swarm of them ; who, because they are sure of room 
and a good fire, have taken it in their heads to keep 
a sort of club in his company ; though the sober gen- 
tleman himself is an utter enemy to such meetings. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< The aversion I for some years have had to clubs in 
general, gave me a perfect relish for your speculation 
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on that subject ' ; but I have since been extremely mor- 
ti6ed, by the malicious world's ranking me amongst 
the supporters of such impertinent assemblies. I bi^g 
leave to state my case fairly ; and that done, I shall 
expect redress from your judicious pen. 

' I am. Sir, a bachelor of some standing, and a tra- 
veller ; my business, to consult my own humour, which 
I gratify without controlling other people's : I have a 
room and a whole bed to myself; and I have a dog, 
a fiddle, and a gun ; they please me, and injure no 
creature alive. My chief meal is a supper, which I 
always make at a tavern. I am constant to an hour, 
and not ill-humoured ; for which reasons, though I 
invite nobody, I have no sooner supped, than I have 
a crowd about me of that sort of good company that 
know not whither else to go. It is true every man 
pays his share; yet, as they are intruders, I have an 
undoubted right to be the only speaker, or at least 
the loudest; which I maintain, and that to the ^eat 
emolument of my audience. I sometimes tell them 
their own in pretty fre^ language ; and sometimes di-r 
vert them with merry tales, according as I am in hu* 
mour. I am one of those who live in taverns to a 
great age, by a sort of regular intemperance; I never 
go to bed drunk, but always flustered ; I wear away 
very gently ; am apt to be peevish, but never angry. 
Mr. Spectator, if you h^ve kept various company, 
you know there is in every tavern in town some old 
humourist or other, who is master of the house as 
much as he that keeps it. The drawers are all in 
awe of hini ; and all the customers who frequent his 
company, yield him a sort of comical obedience. I 
do not know but I may be such a fdiow as this my-* 
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self. Biit I appeal to you, whether this is to be called 
a club, because so many impertinents will break in 
upon me, and come without appointment ? Clinch of 
Bamet' has a nightly meeting, and shows to every 
one that will come in and pay ; but then he is the only 
actor. Why should people miscal things ? If his is 
allowed to be a concert, why may not mine be a lec- 
ture ? However, Sir, I submit it to you, and am, 

* SIR, 

* Your most obedient, &c. 

* THOMAS KIMBOW.' 
' GOOD SIR, 

' You and I were pressed against each other last win- 
ter in a crowd, in which unpasy posture we suffered 
together for almost half an hour. I thank you for all 
your civilities ever since, in being of my acquaintance 
wherever you meet me. But the other day you pulled 
off your hat to me in the Park, when I was walking 
with my mistress. She did not like your air, and said 
she wondered what strange fellows I was acquainted 
with. Dear Sir, consider it is as much as my life is 
worth, if she should think we were intimate ; there- 
fore I earnestly entreat you for the future to take no 
manner of notice of, 

* SIR, 

* Your obliged humble servant, 

* WILL FASHION.' 

A like impertinence is also very troublesome to the 
superior and more intelligent part of the fair sex. 
It is, it seems, a great inconvenience, that those of 
the meanest capacities will pretend to make visits^ 

« See N* 31. 
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though indeed they are qualified rather to add to the 
furniture of the house (by filling an empty chair) than 
to the conversation they come into when they visit. 
A friend of mine hopes for redress in this case, by the 
publication of her letter in my paper ; which she 
thinks those she would be rid of will take to them- 
selves. It seems to be written with an eye to one of 
those pert, giddy, unthinking girls, who, upon the 
recommendation only of an agreeable person and a 
fashionable air, take themselves to be upon a level 
with women of the greatest merit. 

' MADAMi 

• I TAKE this way to acquaint you with what common 
rules and forms would never permit me to tell you 
otherwise ; to wit, that you and I, though equals in 
quality and fortune, are by no means suitable compa- 
nions. You are, it is true, very pretty, can dance, 
and make a very good figure in a public assembly ; 
but alas, madam, you must go no further; distance 
and silence are your best recommendations ; therefore 
let me beg of you never to make me any more visits. 
You come in a literal sense to see one, for you have 
nothing to say. I do not say this, that I would by 
any means lose your acquaintance; but I would keep 
it up with the strictest forms of good-breeding. Let 
us pay visits, but never see one another. If you will 
be so good as to deny yourself always to me, I shall 
return the obligation by giving the same orders to my 
servants. When accident makes us meet at a third 
place, we may mutually lament the misfortune of 
never finding one another at home, go in the same 
party to a benefit-play, and smile at each other, and 
put down glasses as we pass in our coaches. Thus 
we may enjoy as much of each other's friendship as 
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"vre are capable of: for there are sdtiie people whol| 
to be known only by sight, with which sort of frid 
ship I hope you will always honour, j 

* Madam, 
* Your most obedient humble servant, 

' MABY TUESDAI 

' P. S. I subscribe myself by the name of the 
I keep, that my supernumerary friends may 
who I am.' 

ADVEBTISEMENT. * 

t 

To prevent oil miitakei that maff hm^en amimg g| 
tlemen of the other end of the tason, who come hut on^ 
meek to St. Jame^s coffee-hkHue, either by mkcalUng | 
tervants, or requiring such things from them os are 
properly mtldn their respective provinces; this is to 
notice, that Kidney , keeper of the bookrdehts of the 
lying customers^ and obseroer of those who go off wit 
paying, having resigned that etnploym/^nt^ is sucee* 
by John Sowton ; to whose place of enterer of 
and first ccffee-grinder, WilUam &rd is promoted ; 
Samuel Burdock comes as shoe^leaner in the room oj 
said Bird. 

STEELE, lR. 
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Nr25. THtlMIDAY, MARCH 29, 1711. 

M grescitque medendo, 

VIRO^ iEn. xii. 46. 

And siclEfins by the very means of health. 

The folloi^^ing fett» will explain itself, and needs no 
apology: 

' SIR, 

* I AM one of that sickly tribe who are commonly 
known by the name of Valetudinarians ; and do con- 
fess to you, that I first contracted this ill habit of 
lK>dy, or Tather of imnd, byihestudy of physic. I 
no sooner began to peruse books of this nature, but 
I found fny pulse ivas irregular; and scarce ever read 
the account~of -any diseascthat I did not fancy myself 
afflicted with*. Dr. Sydenham's learned treatise of 
fevers threw me into a lingering hectic, which hung 
upon me all the -while I ivas reading that excellent 
piece. I then applied myself to the study of several 
authors, who have written upon phthisical distempers, 
and by that means fell into a consumption; till at 
length, growing fat, 1 was in a manner shamed out 
of that imagination. Not long after this I found in 
myself all the symptoms of the gout, except pain ; 
but was cured of it by a treatise upon the grave], 
written by a v.ery ingeaious author, wjio (as it is usual 
for pk3rBtcifm8 to ccmvert one . distemper into another) 
eased me of the gout by giving me the stone. I at 

' Mr. Tickell, in his preface to Addison's Works, says, 
that * Addison never had a regular pulse.* 
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length studied myself into a complication of distem- 
pers; but, accidentally taking into my hand that in- 
genious discourse written by Sanctorius*, I was re- 
solved to direct myself by a scheme of rules, which I 
had collected from his observations. T^eleapsil 
world^revery well acquainted with that gen 
invention; who, for the better carrying on of^! 
periments, contrived a certain mathematical! 
"which was so artificiaUy hung upon springs; 
would weigh any thing as well as a pair of 
By this means he discovered how many ounces^ 
food passed by perspiration, what quantity of ,|^^ 
turned into nourishment, and how much weni 
by the other channels and distributions of nature 
* Having provided myself with this chair, J 
to study, eat, drink, and sleep in it ; insomuc^i 
I may be said, for these last three years, to- 
lived in a pair of scales. I compute myself, w 
am full in health, to be precisely two hundred 
falling short of it about a pound after a day's £ast^^i| 
exceeding it as much after a full meal ; so that 
my continual employment to trim the balancf .|i|^ 
tween these two volatile pounds in my consti 
In my ordinary meals I fetch myself up to two h 
weight and half a pound ; and if, after having di 
I find myself fall short of it, I drink just so 
^mall beer, or eat such a quantity of bread, as la 

. * The inventor of the thermometer. He was professor of 
medicine in the university of Padua in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; and, by means of a weighing-chair 
of his own invention, made many curious and important 
discoveries relative to insensible perspiration. He pub- 
lished at Venice, in 1634, an ingenious book, entitled ' D^ 
Medicina Statica," which \s the work here allud^ to. 
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ficient to make me weight. In my greatest excesses I 
do not transgress more than the other half pound ; 
whichy for my health's sake, I do the first Monday in 
every month. As soon as I find myself duly poised 
after dinner, I walk till I have perspired five ounces 
and four scruples ; and when I discover, by my chair, 
that I am so far reduced, I fall to my books, and 
study away three ounces more. As for the remain- 
ing parts of the pound, I keep no account of them. 
I do not dine and sup by the clock, but by my chair; 
for when that informs me my pound of food is ex* 
hausted, I conclude myself to be hungry, and lay in 
another with all diligence. In my days of abstinence 
I lose a pound and an half, and on solenm fasts am 
two pound lighter than on other days in the year. 

* I allow myself, one night with another, a quarter 
of a pound of sleep, within a few grains more or less; 
and if, upon my rising, I find that I have not con* 
sumed my whole quantity, I take out the rest in my 
chair. Upon an exact calculation of what I expended 
and received the last year, which I always register in 
a book, I find the medium to be two hundred weight, 
so that I cannot discover that I am impaired one ounce 
in my health during a whole twelvemonth. And yet. 
Sir, notwithstanding this my great care to ballast my- 
self equally every day, and to keep my body in its 
proper poise, so it is, that I find myself in a sick and 
languishing condition. My complexion is grown very 
sallow, my pulse low, and my body hydropical. Let 
Bie therefore beg you. Sir, to consider me as your pa- 
tient, and to give me more certain rules to walk by 
than those I have already observed, and you will 
very much oblige 

* Your humble servant,' 



t 
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I 

^"26. FRIDAY, MARCH 30, 1711. I 



i 

Pallida mors tequo pitbal pede pauperum tabemasy | 

Regumqtte turres. O heate Sexii, . 

VitcB summa brevis spem not veiai inchoare longam» ^ 

Jam te premet nox, fabtdceque manes, ^ 

Et domus exilis PbUonia ^ 



. HOR. 1 Od. iv. 13.1 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate ' 

Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate : 
Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares, ' 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy destin'd years : 
Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go ? 
To story'd ghosts, aikl Pluto's house below. 

CREECH. s 

Whes I am in a serious humour, I very often v/i 
by myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the glood 
ness of the place, and the use to which it is applji 
with the solemnity of the building, and the condid 
of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill, the m^ 
with a kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnfj 
that is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed a wljj 
afternoon in the church-yard, the cloisters, and f 
church, amusing myself with the tomb-stones and^ 
scriptions that I met with in those several regionaj 
the dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of || 
buried person, but that he was bom upon one di 
and died upon another: the whole history of his i 
being comprehended in those two circumstances ti| 
are common to all mankind. I could not but Id 
upon these registers of existence, whether of brassy 
marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed person 
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hensions, and imaginary distempers^ which are natu- 
ral to every man who is more anxious to live, than 
how to live. In Uidrt, 4lie preservation of life should 
be only a secondary concern^ and the direction of it 
our principal. If we have this frame of mind, we 
shall take'the tJest ftiesiris to ptieseHre life, without be- 
ing over solicitous abotit the event; and shafll arrive at 
that point of felicity which Martial has mentioned as 
the perfection of happiness, of neither fearing nor 
wishing for dealh. 

In answer to the gentleman, who tempers his bealth 
by ounces and by scruples, and instead of complying 
with tho^ natural; soUcitatibns of hunger and thirst, 
drowBtness or io^e cif exercise, ^ovenisliimself by the 
prescriptions of his chzir, I shaU-tdliiim a^shdrt fable. 
Jupiter, says the mythbfogist, to Ttewtird the piety of 
a certain countryman, promised to give him whatever 
he would ask. The countryman desired that he might 
have the management of the' weather in his own 
estate. He obtained his revest, and imthediately 
distributed run, snow, and ^sunshine, lamottg Ms se- 
veral fields, as he tfatnightthe i^ture of the soil re^ 
jquired. Atthfe *nd erf the year, when be^expeidted 
to see a more than bniinary'cfop, 'his kaiVest ML in- 
£mtely short of that of bis nei^bboms. Upon which 
<8ays the fMe) he desired inpher to take the weather 
agam mto his o^wn huids/or Ihat'otherwise he^ould 
titterly rain himself. 

lUHHSOH* C, 
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of tke ]]ioiiuiiieiit» wluch. aie raised in eveiy quarter of 
that ancient fiabrie. Some of them were covezed with 
such extravagant epitaphs, that if it were possiUe for 
the dead person to beaccptauited with them, he would 
bkjsh at the praises which his fnends have besU>wed 
upon him. Hiere are others so excessively modest, 
that they deliver the character of the person departed 
in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are not un- 
derstood once in a tw^vemonth. In the poetical 
quarter, I found there were poets who had no monu- 
ments, and monuments which had no poets, I ob- 
served, indeed, that the present war had filled the 
church wkh many of thieve uninhahit,ed monuments, 
which had been erected to the memory of persons 
whose bodies, were perhaps buried in the plains of 
Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much ddighted wUh seve* 
ral modern qtitaphs, which are written with gi^t ele- 
gance of expression and justi^ess of thought, and 
therefofe do honour to the living as wefl as the dead. 
As a fordgner i& very apt to concdve an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of 
their public monuments and inscriptions, they should 
be submitted to the perusal of men of learning an4 
genius before they are put in execution. Sir Qoodesly 
Shovd's monument has very often given me greaf 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain 
gallant man, he is represepted on his tomb by the 
figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and re^- 
posing himself upon velvet cushidns under a canopy 
of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu'p 
ment ; finr,' instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he had parformed in the service of his 
country, it acquaints us only with:the manner of hi| 
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death, in whick it wa> impnwihte for hka to reap any 
boaoiff. The Datch> wfaDm we are 2pt to despise 
fepwaakof gefliii»» shew an. infaiitrfy greaier taste of 
antiqiiity and politeness in their buildings and works 
of this nature, than what we meet with in those of 
our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been ereeled at the pubUc expence, re- 
present them like themselves, and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
I festoons of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject I have left the repo- 
sitory of our English kings for the contemplation of an- 
(other day, when I shall find my mind disposed for so 
serious an amusement. I know that entertainments 
of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal thoughts 
in timorous mindii and gkx>my imaginations ; but for 
my own part, though I am sdways serious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore 
take a view of nature in her deep and solenm scenes, 
with thcf same pieasuie as in her nM>st gay and delight- 
ful ones. By this, means I can improve mysdf with 
those object^ which others consider ¥rith terror. When 
I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-stone, my 
heart melts with oompaaskxi; when I see the tomb of 
the parents themselves^ I consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those wheta wemnst quickly follow. When 
I see kings lying by those who deposed them, when I 
consider rival wits j^aced side by side, or the holy 
men that divided the world with their contests and 
^^Miles, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the Httle competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind. When I read the several dates of the tombs^ 
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of some that died yesterday^ and some six hundr^t/ 
years ago, I consider that great day when we shall all 
of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. 

ADDISON. C 



N^ 27. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1711. 

Vt nox longa quibus mentitur arnica, diesque 
Longa videiur opus debeniihus; ut piger amms 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cusiodia matrum : 
Sic mihi tcurdaflimut ingrataque tempora, qiue spent 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter, id quod 
^que pauperibus prodest, locupleiibtis cpque; 
JEque n^lecium pueris s&tibusque nocebk, 

HOR, 1 Ep. i. 90. 

IMFTATED. 

Long as to him, who works for debt, the day; 
Long as the night to her, whose love's away; 
Long as the year's doll circle seems to run. 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one ; 
So slow th* unprofitable moments roll. 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day : 
That task, which as we follow, or despise. 
The eldest is » fool, the youngest wise : 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure. 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. 

POPE. 

There is scarce a thinking man in the world, who is 
involved in the business of it, but lives binder a secret 
impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, and 
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med a resolution to &x himself, one time or 
in such a state as is suitable to the end of his 
You hear men every day in csonversation pro- 
lat all the honour, power, and riches, which 
ropose to themselves, cannot give satisfaction 
1 to reward them for half the anxiety they un- 
in the pursuit or possession of them. While 
re in this temper (which happens very fre« 
r) how inconsistent are they with themselves ! 
ire wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot 
their hearts to relinquish it ; retirement b what 
ant, but they cannot betake themselves to it 
they pant after shade and covert, they still 
o appear in the most glittering scenes of life : 
e this is but just as reasonable as if a man should 
more light when he has a mind to go to sleep, 
e then it is certain, that our own hearts deceive 
lie love of the world, and that we cannot com* 
ourselves enough to resign it, though we every 
sh ourselves disengaged from its allurements; 
lot stand upon a formal taking of leave, but 
urselves from them jwhile we are in the midst of 

certainly the general intention of the greater 
f mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
ing to their own approbation, as soon as they 
y can. But since the duration of life is so un* 
, and that has been a common topic of dis- 
ever since there was such a thing as life itself, 
it possible that we should defer a moment the 
ing to live according to the rules of reason? 
man of business has ever some one point to 
and then he tells himself he will bid adieu to 
vanity of ambition. The man of pleasure re- 
o take his leave at least, and part civilly witl^r 

. I. K 
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his mistress; but the ambitious man is entangle^/ 
every moment in a fresh pursuit^ and the lover sees 
new charms in the object he fancied he could aban- 
don. It is therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an alteration in our con- 
duct from change of place, and difference of circum- 
stances ; the same passions will attend us wherever we 
are, till they are conquered; and we can never live 
to our satisfaction in the deepest retirement, unless we 
are capable of living so, in some measure, amidst the 
noise and business of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better known by 
what could be observed of them from a perusal of 
their private letters, than any other way. My friend 
the clergyman, the other day, upon serious discourse 
with him concerning the danger of procrastination, 
gave me the following letters from persons with whom 
he lives in great friendship and intimacy, according 
to the good breeding and good sense of his character. 
The first is from a man of business, who is his con- 
vert : the second from one of whom he conceives 
good hopes : the third from one who is in no state at 
all, but carried one way and another by starts. 

' SIR, 

* I KNOW not with what words to express to you the 
sense I have of the high obligation you have laid upon 
me, in the penance you enjoined me, of doing some 
good or other to a person of worth every day I live. 
The station I am in furnishes me with daily opportu- 
nities of this kind : and the noble principle with which 
you have inspired me, of benevolence to all I have 
to deal with, quickens my application in every thing 
I undertake. When I relieve merit fhjm discounte- 
nance, when I assist a friendless person, when I pro- 
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<}uce concealed worth, I am dbpleased with myself, 
for having designed to leave the world in order to be 
Tirtuous. I am sorry you decline the occasions which 
the condition I am in might ailoffd me of enlarging 
your fortunes; but know I tontribute more to your 
satisfaction, when I admowledge I am the better man, 
from the influence and authority you have over, 

' SIR, 

' Your most obliged and 

f most humble servant, 

' R. 0/ 

*SIR, 

* I AM entirely ccmvinced of the truth of what you 
were pleased to say to me, when I was last with you 
alone. You told me then of the silly way I was in 2 
but you told me so, as I saw you loved me, otherwise 
I could not obey your commands in letting you know 
my thoughts so sincerely as I do at present. I know 
*f the creature, for whom I resign so much of my cha* 
racter,'' is all that you said of her ; but then the trifler 
has something in her so undesigning and harmless, 
that her guilt in one kind disappears by the compari^ 
son of her innocence in anotfier. Will you virtuous 
men allow no alteration of offences? Must dear Chloe 
be called by the hard name you pious people give to 
common women? I keep the solemn promise I made 
you, in writing to you the state of my mind, after 
your kind admonition ; and will endeavour to get the 
better of this fondness, which makes me so much her 
humble servant, that I am almost ashamed to sub- 
scribe myself yours. 
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'8IB, 

* Thebb is no state of life so anxious as that of a maa 
who does not live according to the dictates of his ow^ 
leason. It will seem odd to you, when I assure yoi| 
that my love of retirement furst of all brought me t^ 
court ; but this will be no riddle, when I acquaint yori 
that I placed myself here with a design of getting ad 
much money as might enable me to purchase a hand* 
some retreat in the country. At present my circum-j 
stances enable me, and my duty prompts me, to pasi 
away the remaining part of my life in such a retire* 
ment as I at first proposed to myself ; but to my greaf 
misfortune I have entirely lost the relish of it, and 
should now return to the country with greater rduoi 
tance than I at first came to court. I am so unhappyi 
as to know that what I am fond of are trifles, and thai 
what I neglect is of the greatest importance: in shoitj 
I find a contest in my own mind between reason an<li 
fashion. I remember you once told me, that I mightj 
live in the worid, and out of it, at the same time^ 
Let me beg of you to explain this paradox more at 
large to me, that I may conform my life, if possible, 
both to my duty and my inclination. -j 

' I am yours, &c. i 

STEELE. E. ^ 
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N^ 28. MONDAY, APRIL 2, 17 1 1 . 



•Neque semper arcum 



Tendii ApoUo^ 

HOR. 2 Od. X. 19. 

NcMT does Apollo always beud hiu bow. 

I SHALL here present my reader with a letter from a 
projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishment of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 
general, and a lively picture of the whole art of mo- 
dem criticism. 

' SIB, 

* Observing that you have thoughts of creating cer- 
tain offices under you, for the inspection of several 
petty enormities which you yourself cannot attend 
to ; and finding daily absurdities hung out upon the 
sign-posts' of this city, to the great scandal of fo- 
reigners, as well as those of our own country, who are. 
curious spectators of the same ; I do humbly propose 
that you would be pleased to make me your superin- 
tendant of all such figures and devices, as are or shall 
be made use of on this occasion, with full powers to 
rectify or expunge whatever I shall find irregular or 
defective. For want of such an officer, there is no- 
thing like sound literature and good sense to be met 

' A humorous letter on the subject of sign-posts, &c. will 
be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. zU 403, 
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with in those objects, that are every where thnistiii| 
themselves out to the eye, and endeavouring to b^ 
come visible. Our streets are filled with l^e boar^ 
black swans, and red lions; not to mention flyini 
pigs, and hogs in armour, with many other creatur^ 
more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Afrki 
Strange! that one who has all the birds and beasts i^ 
nature to choose out of, should live at the sign of a^ 
Ens Ratianit/ 

' My first task therefore should be, like that 
Hercules, to clear the city from monsters. In tl 
second place I would forbid, that creatures of jarrii 
and incongruous natures should be joined together li 
the same sign ; such as the bell and the neat's tongu^ 
the dog and the gridiron. The fox and goose mr 
be supposed to have met, but what has the fox ai 
the seven stars to do together? And when did 
lamb and dolphin ever meet, except upon a sign-] 
As for the cat and fiddle, there is a conceit in itj 
and therefore I do not intend that any thing I hai 
here said should affect it.. I must however observe 
you upon this subject, that it is usual for a yoi 
tradesman, at his first setting up, to add to his o\ 
sign that of the master whom he served; as the bust 
band, after marriage, gives a place to his mistress^l 
arms in his own coat. This I take to have given risi 
to many of those absurdities which are committer 
over our heads; and, as I am informed, first occa^ 
sioned the three nuns and a hare, which we see sd 
frequently joined together. I would therefore esta?^ 
blish certain rules, for the determining how far pn^ 
tradesman may give the sign of another, and in what^ 
cases he may be allowed to quarter it with his own. 

' In the third place, I wcnild enjoin every shop to 
make use of a sign which bears some affinity to th« 
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yiTZies in which it deals. What can be more incon« 
sistent, than to see a bawd at the sign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion? A cook should not live at the 
boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; and yet, 
for Y^aut of this regulation, Ihave seen a goat set up 
before the door of a perfumer, and the French king's 
head at a sword ostler's. 

' An ingenious foreigner observes, that several of 
those gentlemen who value themselves upon their fa*- 
milies, and overlook such as are bred to trade, bear 
the toob of thdr forefathers in their coats of arms. 
I will not examine how true this is in fact. But 
though it may not be necessary for posterity thus to 
set up the sign of their forefathers, I think it highly 
proper for those* who actually profess the trade, to 
shew some such marks of it before their doors. 

^ When the name gives an occasion for an ingeni- 
ous sign-post, I would likewise advise the owner to 
' take that opportunity of letting the world know who 
he is. It would have been ridiculous for the inge- 
nious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign of the 
trout; for which reason she has erected before her 
house the figure of the fish that is her name-sake. Mr. 
Bell has likewise distinguished himself by a device of 
the same nature : and here. Sir, I must beg leave to 
observe to you, that this particular figure of a bell has 
given occa»on to several pieces of wit in this kind. 
A man of your reading must know, that Abel Drug- 
ger gained great applause by it in the time of Ben 
Jonson. Our apocryphal heathen god ' is also repre- 
sented by this figure; which, in conjunction with the 
dragon, makes a. very handsome pictuns in several of 
our streets. As for the bell-savage, which is the sign 

2 St, George. 
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of a savage man standing by a bell> I was fi^rmer^ 
very much puzzled upon the conceit of it^ till I acci 
dentally fell into the reading of an old romance trani 
lated out of the French ; which gives an account oi 
a very beautiful woman who was found in a wildeii 
ness, and is called in the French La belle Saui)age% 
and is every where translated by our countryman thj 
bell-savage. This piece of philosophy will, I hopi^ 
convince you that I have made sign-posts my studjK^ 
and consequently qualified myself for the emplo^l 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But before I con* 
elude my letter, I must communicate to you anothd 
remark, which I have made upon the subject witM 
which I am now entertaining you, namely, that I cai| 
give a shrewd guess at the humour of the inhabitan| 
by the sign that hangs before his door. A surly choi 
leric fellow generally makes choice of a bear; as men 
of milder dispositions frequently live at the lamb^i 
Seeing a punch^bowl painted upon a sign near Char^j 
ing-cross, and very curiously garnished, with a cou^j 
pie of angels hovering over it, and squeezing a lemoa; 
into it, I had the curiosity to ask after the master of | 
the house, and found, upon inquiry, as I had guessedi 
by the little agremens upon his sign, that he was a s 
Frenchman. I know. Sir, it is not requisite for me ^ 
to enlarge upon these hints to a gentleman of your 
great abilities ; so humbly recommending mysdf to 
your favour and patronage, 

' I remain, &c.* 

I shall add to the foregoing letter, another which 
came to me by Ithe same penny-post. 

3 See N* 66, 
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From my own apartment near Charing-cross. 

* HONOURED SIR, 

• 

' Having heard that this nation is a great encourager 
of ingenuity, I have brought with me a rope-dancer 
that was caught in one of the woods belonging to the 
Great Mogul. He is by birth a monkey ; but swings 
upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a 
glass qf ale, like any reasonable creature. He gives 
great satisfaction to the quality ; and if they will make 
a subscription for him, I will send for a brother of his 
out of Holland, that is a very good tumbler; and 
also for another of the same ^unily whom I design for 
my merry-andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and 
the greatest droll in the country where he how is. I 
hope to have this entertainment in a readiness for the 
next winter; and doubt not but it will please more 
than the opera, or puppet-show. I will not say that a 
monkey is a better man than some of the opera he* 
roes ; but certainly he is a better representative of a 
man, than the most artificial composition of wood and 
wire. If you will be pleased to give me a good word 
in your paper, you shall be every night a spectator 
at my show for nothing. 

* I am, &c.' 

ADDISON. C. 
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N** 29. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1711. 



Sermo Ungua eoncinnus utrague 



Suavhr: ut Chh nota si eomnusta Falerni est, 

HOR. 1. Sat X. 2S: 

Both tongues muted sweeter ■oonds prodnce. 
Like Chian mixM with the Fatenuen juice. 

Thekp 18 Dothiog that has more startled our Eiig^b 
audience, than the ItaHau Kecitattoo at its first en- 
trance upon the stage. People were wonderfully 
surprised to hear generals singing the word of com- 
mand, and ladies delivering messages in nuisic. Our 
countrymen could not forbear laughing when they 
heard a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and even 
the superscrip4;ion of a letter set to a tune. The fa- 
mous blunder in an old play of ' Enter a king and two 
fiddlers solus,' was now no longer an absurdity ; when 
it was impos^ble for a hero in a desert^ or a princess 
in her closet, to speak any thing tmaccompaiiied with 
musical instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in red* 
tativo might appear at first hearing, I cannot but 
think it much more just than that which prevailed in 
eur English opera before this innovation : the transi- 
tion fix>m an air to recitative music being more na- 
tural, than the passing from a song to plain and ordi- 
nary speaking, which was the common method in 
Purcell's operas. 

The only fiault I find in our present practice, is 
the making use of the Italian recitativo with English 
words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter I must observe. 
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that the tone, or <as the French call it) tl^ accent of 
every nation in their orciinary speech is altogether 
different from that of every other people; as we may 
see even in the Welsh aad Scotch who border so 
near upon us. By the tone or accent I do not mean 
the promindation of each particular word, but the 
sound of the whole sentence. Thus it is very com- 
mon for an English gentleman when he hears a 
French tragedy, to complain that the actors all of 
them speak in a tone ; and therefore he very wisely 
prefers his own countrymen, not considering that a 
ibreigner complains of the same tone in an English 
actor. 

F<Hr this reason, the recitative music, in every lan- 
guage, should be as different as the tone or accent of 
each language ; for otherwise, what may properly 
express a passion in one language will not do it in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy 
knows v^-y well, that the cadences in the recitativo 
bear a remote affinity to the tone of their voices in 
ordinary conversation, or to speak more properly, 
are only the accents of their language made more 
musical and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in 
the Italian music (if one may so call them) which re- 
semble their accents in discourse on such occasions, 
are not unlike the ordinary tones of an English voice 
When we are angry; inscmiuch that I have often seen 
our audiences extremely mistaken as to what has 
been doing upon the stage, and expecting to see the 
hero knodE down his messenger, when he has been 
asking him a question ; or fancying that he quarrels 
with his friend, when he only bids him good-morrow* 

For this reason the Italian artists cannot agree with 
oor English musicians in admiring FurcdPs compo* 
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sitions, and thinking hb tiuies so wonderfully s^dapi 
ed to his words ; because both nations do not alwa^ 
express the same passions by the same sounds. i 

1 am therefore humbly of opinion, that an £JigIi4 
composer should not foUow the Italian recitative tof 
servilely, but make use of many gentle deviatioal 
from it, in compliance with his own native languagel 
He may copy out of it all the lulling softness 
< dying fallsP (as Shakspeare calls them), but sho 
still remember that he ought to accommodate 
self to an English audience ; and by humouring 
tone of our voices in ordinary conversation, have t 
same regard to the accent of his own language, 
those persons had to theirs whom he professes 
imitate. It is observed, that several of the siiigi: 
birds of our own country learn to sweeten thai 
voices, and mellow the harshness of their na 
notes, by practising under those that come off fro] 
warmer climates. In the same manner I would 
low the Italian opera to lend oiur English music a4 
much as may grace and soften it, but never entirdyl 
to annihilate and destroy it. Let the inftision be H 
strong as you please, but still let the subject matteil 
of it be English. ^ 

A composer should fit his music to the genius o|| 
the people, and consider that the delicacy of hear^ 
ing, and taste of harmony, has been formed uponlj 
those sounds which every country abounds with. lori 
short, that music is of a relative nature, and what is^ 
harmony to one ear, may be dissonance to another. ^ 

The same observations which I have made upon- 
the recitative part of music, may be applied to all 
our songs and airs in general. 

Signior Baptist Lully acted like a man of sense in 
this particular. He found the French music ex-» 
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tremdy defective, and very often barbarous. How» 
ever, Imowing the genius of the people, the humour 
of their language, suid the prejudiced ears he had to 
deal ivith, he did not pretend to extirpate the French 
music, and plant the Italian in its stead ; but only to 
cultivate and civilize it yfiih innumerable graces and 
modulations which he borrowed iix>m the Italians. 
By this means the French music is now perfect in its 
kind ; and when you say it is not so good as the Ha* 
fian, you only mean that it does not please you so 
well; for there is scarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian such a pre« 
ference. The music of the French is indeed very 
properly adapted to their pronunciation and accent, 
as their whole opera wonderfully favours the genius 
of such a gay airy people*. The chorus in which 
that opera abounds, gives the parterre' frequent op- 
portunities of joining in concert with the stage. This 
indination of the audience to sing along with the 
actors, 90 prevails with them, that I have sometimes 
knovm the performer on the stage do no more in a 
celebrated song, than the clerk of a parish church, 
who serves only to raise the psalm, and is afterwards 
drowned in the music of the congregation. Every 
actor that comes on the stage is a beau. The queens 
and. heroines are so painted, that they appear as 
ruddy and cherry-cheeked as milk-maids. The shep* 
herds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in 
a ball better than our English dancing-masters. I 
have seen a couple of rivers appear in red stockings ; 
and Alpheus, instead of having his head covered 

■ Sec N» 13. 

* The parterre of the French, is the pit of the English 
tfaestre. 
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with sedge and bull-rushes^ making love in a fiill 
bottomed periwig, and a plume of feathers ; but wit! 
a voice so full of shakes and quavers, that I shoulc 
have thought the murmurs of a country brook thi 
much more agreeable music. 

L remember the last opera I saw in that merr 
nation was the Rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, t< 
make the mor& tempting figure, puts himself in ; 
French equipage, and brings Ascalaphus along wit! 
him as his valet de chambre* This is what we cal 
folly and impertinence; but what the French looj 
upon as gay and polite. 

I shall add no more to what I have here offered 
than that music, architecture, and painting, as we 
as poetry, and oratory, are to deduce their lavra an* 
rules from the general sense and taste of mankind 
and not from the principles of those arts themselves 
or in other words, the taste is not to conform to th 
art, but the art to the taste. Music is not designe 
to please only chromatic ears, but all that are caps 
ble of distinguishing harsh from disagreeable note 
A man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether a pai 
sion is expressed in proper sounds, and whether tb 
melody of those sounds be more or less pleasing. 

ADDISON. €. 
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N» 30. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1711. 

Si, Mhnnermus uti censet, sine tmore jocisque 
Nil estjueundum; vivas in amore jocisque, 

HOR; 1 Ep. vl 65i. 

If nothing, as Minmenuus gtrhres to prore. 
Can e'er be pleasant without mirth and love. 
Then UVe in mirth aad lo?e, thy spcnrts pursue. 

CHEECH. 

One common calamity makes men extremely affect 
each other, though they differ in every other par- 
ticular. The pas8i<»i oi love k the most general con- 
cern among men ; and I am glad to hear by my last 
advices from Oxford, that there are a set of sighers 
in that university, who have erected themselves into 
a society in honour of that tender passion. These 
gentlemen are of that sort of inamoratos, vho are not 
so very much lost to common sense, but that they 
understand the folly they are guilty of; and for that 
reason separate themselves from all other company, 
because they will enjoy the pleasure of talking inco- 
herently, without being ridiculous to any but each 
other. When a man comes into the club, he is not 
obliged to make any introduction to his discourse, but 
at once, as he is seating himself in his chair, speaks in 
the thread of his own thoughts, * She gave me a very 
obliging glance, she never looked so well in her life as 
this evening;' or the like reflection, without regard to 
any other member of the society ; for in this assem- 
bly they do not meet to talk to each other, but every 
man claims the full liberty of talking to himself. In<> 
stead of snuff-boxes and canes, which are the usual 
helps to discourse with other young fellows, these 
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have each some pief:e of ribbon, a broken fan^ or an 
old girdle, which they play with while they talk of 
the fair person remembered by each respective token. 
According to the representation of the matter from 
my letters, the company appear like so many playera 
rehearsing behind the scenes; one is sighing and 
lamenting his destiny in beseeching terms, another 
declaring he will break hb chain, and another, in 
dumb-show, striving to express his passion by his 
gesture. It is very ordinary iji the assembly for one 
of a sudden to rise and make a discourse concerning 
his passion in general, and describe the temper of his 
mind in such a manner, as that the whole company 
shall join in the description, and feel the force of it. 
In this case, if any man has declared the violence of 
his flame in more pathetic terms, he is made presi- 
dent for that night, out of respect to his superior 
passion. 

We had some years ago in this town a set of peo- 
ple who met and dressed like lovers, and were dis* 
tinguished by the name of the Fringeglove club ; 
but they were persons of such moderate intellects^ 
even before they were impaired by their passion, 
that their irregularities could not furnish sufficient 
variety of folly to afford daily new impertinences ; 
by which means that institution dropped. These fel- 
lows could express their passion in nothing but their 
dress ; but the Oxonians are fantastical now they are 
lovers, in proportion to their learning and under- 
standing before they became such. The thoughts 
of the ancient poets on this agreeable phrenzy, are 
translated in honour of some modern beauty ; and 
Chloris is won to-day by the same compliment that 
was made to Lesbia a thousand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the club is t^ re* 
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nowned Don Quixote. The adventures of that gen* 
tie knight are frequently mentioned in the society^ 
under the colour of laughing at the passion and 
themselves : but at the same time, though they are 
sensible of the extravagancies of that unhappy "war* 
rior, they do not observe, that to turn all the reading 
of the best and wisest writings into rhapsodies of 
love, is a phrenzy no less diverting than that of the 
aforesaid accomplished Spaniard. A gentleman who, 
I hope, will continue his ccnrrespondence, is lately 
admitted into the fraternity, and sent me the follow* 
ing letter: 

' SIR, 

* Since I find you take notice of Clubs, I beg leave 
to give you an account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and perhaps never heard 
of. We distinguish ourselves by the title of the 
Amorous Club, are aU votaries of Cupid, and ad- 
mirers of the fair sex. The reason that we are so 
little known in the world, is the secresy which we 
are obliged to live under in the university. Our con- 
stitution runs counter to that of the place wherein ws 
live : for in love there are no doctors, and we all pro* 
fess so high a passion, that we admit of no graduate! 
in it. Our prendentship is bestowed according to 
the dignity of passion; our number is unlimited; 
and our statutes are like those of the druids, recorded 
in our own breasts only, and explained by the majo- 
rity of the company. A mistress, and a poem in her 
praise, will introduce any candidate. Without the 
latter no one can be admitted; for he that is not in 
love enough to rhyme, is unquatified for our society. 
To speak disr^pectfully of any woman is expulsion 
from our gentle society. As we are at present all of 
VOL. I. L 
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ut gownmcDi instead of duelling vhen we are rivals^ 
we drink together the health of our mistress. The 
manner of doing this sometimes indeed creates de- 
bates^ on such occasions we have recourse to the 
rules of love among the ancients. 

" Navia sex cyathisy septem Justina btbalur.'* 

MART. Eplg. 1 72. 

" Six cups to Naevia, to Justina seven." 

This method of a glass to every letter of her name^^ 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some warmth. 
A young student^ who is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was so unreasonable as to begin her health' 
under the name of Elizabetha; which so exasperated 
the club, that by common consent we retrenched it 
to Betty. We look upon a man as no company that 
does not sigh five times in a quarter of an hour;, 
and look upon a member as very absurd, that is so 
much himself as to make a direct answer to a ques* 
tion. In fine, the whole assembly is made up of ab* 
sent men, that is, of such persons as have lost their 
locality, and whose minds and bodies never keep 
company with one another. As I am an unfortunate L 
member of this distracted society, you cannot expect 
a very regular account of it; for which reason I hopel 
you villi pardon me that I so abruptly subscribe my»j 
self; , 

' SIR, 

' Your most obedient, 
' humble servant, 

'T.B. 

' I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has six vo- 
taries in this club, is one of your readers.' 

STEELE. R, 



*, 
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N^ 31. THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1711. 



Sit mihifas audita loqui 

VIRG. ^n. vi. 266. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

^AST night, upon my going into a coffee-house not 
ir finom the Hay-market theatre, I diverted myself 
)r above half an hour with overhearing the discourse 
f one, who, by the shabbiness of his dress, the ex- 
*avagance of his conceptions, and the hurry of his 
>eech, I discovered to be of that species who are 
enerally distinguished by the title of Projectors, 
'his gentleman, for I found he was treated as such 
y his audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
steners with the project of an opera, which he told us 
ad not cost him above two or three mornings in the 
jntrivance, and which he was ready to put in ex- 
:ution, provided he might find his account in it. 
Le said, that he had observed the great trouble and 
iconvenience which ladies were at, in travelling up 
id down to the several shoves that are exhibited in 
ifferent quarters of the town. The dancing monkies 
:e in one place; the puppet-show in another; the 
pera in a third ; not to mention the lions, that are 
.most a whole day's journey from the politer part of 
le town. By this means people of figure are forced 
> lose half the winter after their coming to town, 
efore they have seen all the strange sights about it. 
1 order to remedy this great inconvenience, our pro- 
jctor drew out of his pocket the scheme of an opera, 
ititled. The Expedition of Alexander the Great ; in 
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which he had disposed all the remarkable shows 
about town, among the scenes and decorations of his 
piece. The thought, he confessed, was not originally 
his own, but that he had taken the hint of it from 
several performances which he had seen upon our 
stage : in one of which there was a raree-show; in I 
another a ladder-dance ; and in others a posture-man, | 
a moving pictiu^, with many curiosities of the like ] 
nature. l 

This Expedition of Alexander* opens with his con- 
sulting the oracle at Delphos, in which the dumb 
conjuror, who had been visited by so many persons 
of quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling 
his fortune. At the same time Clinch of Bamet i^ 
represented in another comer of the temple, as ring- 
ing the bells of Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The 
tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with a 
piece of wax-work, that represents the beautiful Sta- 
tira. When Alexander comes into that country, in 
which Quintus Curtlus tells us the dogs were so 
exceeding fierce, that they would not loose their hold, 
though they were cut to pieces limb by limb, and 
that they would hang upon their prey by their teeth 
when they had nothing but a mouth left, there is to 
be a scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
represented all the diversions of that place, the buU- 
baiting only excepted, which cannot possibly be 
exhibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness of 
the roof. The several woods in Asia, which Alexan- 
der must be supposed to pass through, will give the 
audience a sight of monkies dancing upon ropes, with 
many other pleasantries of that ludicrous species. At 

« See N» 36. 
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the same time, if there chance to be any strange ani* 
mals in town, whether birds or beasts, they may be 
^ther let loose among the woods, or driven across the 
fts^ by some of the country people of Asia. In the 
last great battle, Pinkethman is to personate king 
Porus upon an elephant, and is to be encountered 
by Powell, representing Alexander the Great, upon a 
dromedary, which nevertheless Mr. Powell is desired 
to call by the name of Bucephalus. Upon the close 
of this great decisive battle, when the two kings are 
thoroughly reconciled, to shew the mutual friendship 
aad good correspondence that reigns Jbetween them, 
ihey both of them go together to a puppet-show, in 
which the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, may have 
an opportunity of displaying his whole art of machi- 
nery, far the diversion of the two monarchs. Some 
at the table lu'ged, that a puf^et-show was not a 
suitable entertainment for Alexander the Great ; and 
that it might be introduced more properly, if we 
suppose the conqueror touched upon that part of 
India which is said to be inhabited by the pygmies. 
But this objeetion was looked upon as friv<ious, and 
the proposal immediately overruled. Our projector 
further added, that after the reconciliation of these 
two kings, they might invite one another to dinner, 
and either of them entertain his guest with the Ger- 
man artist % Mr. Pinkethman's heathen ^xis, or any 

' *' Lately arrired a rare and curious artist, who in the 
presence of all spectators makes all sorts and fashions of 
Indian China, aikl other curious figures of various colomv 
as smiidl as they please. Also all sorts of bicds, fbwli^ 
images of men, Sec, He bloweth all colours oi glass curi- 
ously, &c. He sheweth a glaas of water wherein four or 
fi?e images rise or fall as be pleases; with seyeral rarities. 
A wheel turned by human power, which spins 10,000 yards 



r»l^. 
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of the like diversions, vhich shall then chance to be- 
in vogue. 1 

This project was received with very great applause^ 
by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker^ 
told us, that he had not yet communicated to us 
above half his design ; for that Alexander being a 
Greek, it was his intention that the whole opera^ 
should be acted in that language, which was a tongue^^ 
he was sure would wonderfully please the ladies, espe-< 
cially when it was a little raised and rounded by the' 
Ionic dialect; and could not but be acceptable to the> 
whole audience, because there are fewer of them who 
understand Greek than Italian. The only difficulty 
that remained, was how to get performers, unless we 
could persuade some gentlemen of the universities to 
learn to sing, in order to qualify themselves for the 
stage ; but this objection soon vanished, when the pro- 
jector informed us that the Greeks were at present 
the only musicians in the Turkish empire, and that it 
would be very easy for our factory at Smyrna to fiu> 
nish us every year with a colony of musicians, by the 
opportunity of the Turkey fleet ; besid^, says he, if 
we want any single voice for any lower part in the 
opera, Lawrence can learn to speak Greek, as well as 
he does Italian, in a fortnight's time. 

The projector having thus settled matters, to the 
good-lildng of all that heard him, he left his seat at 
the table, and planted himself before the fire, where 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the convenience 



of glass in less than half an hour. He makes for sale, 
artificial eyes to admiration, curiously coloured, and not 
to be discerned from uatural eyes, and teaches how they 
may fix them in their heads themselves, to the great satis* 
faction of all who use them. — Vhat Regina,'* Harl, m9>« 
5961. 
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of overhearing what he said. Whether he had ob- 
served me to be more attentive than ordinary, I can- 
not tell, but he had not stood by me above a quar- 
ter of a minute, but he turned short upon me on a 
sudden, and, catching me by a button of my coat^, 
attacked me very abruptly after the following man- 
ner. ' Besides, Su", I have heard of a very extra- 
ordinary genius for music that lives in Switzerland, 
who has so strong a spring m his fingers, that he can 
make the board of an organ sound like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a subscription of about ten 
thousand poimd every winter, I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set 
every thing that should be sung upon the £nglish 
stage/ After this he looked full in my face, expect- 
ing I would make an answer, when, by good luck, a 
gentleman that had entered the coffee-house since 
the projector applied himself to me, hearing him talk 
of his Swiss compositions, cried out in a kind of 
laugh, ' Is our music then to receive further improve- 
ments from Switzerland !' This alarmed the pro- 
jector, who immediately let go my button, and turn- 
ed' about to answer him. I took the opportunity of 
the diversion which seemed to be made in favour of 
me, and laying down my penny upon the bar, re*^ 
tired with some precipitation* 

ADDISON. C 
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W $^. FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1711. 



Nil ilU hrva aui tragicit opus urn eothurnis, 

HOR. 1 S«t. ▼. d4i 

He wtnU no tragic visor to increastt 

Hb natural deformity of £Ace* I 

The late discourse concerning the statutes of the^ 
Ugly dub, having been so well received at Oxford, 
that, contrary to the strict rules of the society, they 
have been so partial as to take my own testimonial^ 
and admit me into that select body; I could not re* 
strain the vanity of publishing to the world the ho«> 
nour which is done me. It b no small satisfaction 
that I have given occasion for the president's shewing 
both his inventicm and reading to such advantage as 
my correspondent rep(Mrts he did: but it is not to be 
doAibted there were many very proper hums and 
pauses in Ins harangue, which lose thdr ugliness in 
the narration, and which my cc»rrespondent (begging 
his pardon) has no v^ry good talent at representing. 
I very much approve of the contempt the society has 
of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable in a man, 
in. which his will is not concerned; therefore our 
society can follow nature, and where she has thought 
fit, as it were, to mock hofself, we can do so too, and 
be merry upon the occasion. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

* Your making public the late trouble I gave you, 
you will find to have been the occasion of this. Who 
should I meet at the coffee-house door the other night. 
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but my old friend Mr. President? I saw somewhat 
had pleased him ; and as soon as he had cast hb eye 
upon me, *' Oho, Doctor, rare news from London 
(says he) ; the Spectator has made honourable men- 
tion of the dub (man), and published to the worid 
his sincere desire to be a member, with a recom- 
mendatory description of his phiz : and though our 
constitution has made no particular provision for short 
feces, yet his being an extraordinary case, I believe 
we shall find an hole for him to creep in at ; for I as- 
sure you he is bot against the canon ; and if his sides 
are as compact as his joles, he need not disguise him- 
self to make one of us." I presently called for the 
paper, to see how you looked in print ; and after we 
had regaled ourselves a while upon the pleasant image 
of our prosdyte, Mr. President tc^d me I should be 
his stranger at the next night's club: where we were 
no sooner come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Presi^ 
dent began an harangue upcm your introduction to 
my epistle, setting forth, with no less volubility of 
speech than strength of reason, " That a speculation 
of this nature was what had been long and much 
wanted; and that he doubted not but it would be of 
inestimable value to the public, in reconciling even 
of bodies and souls; in composing and qui^ng the 
minds of men under all corporeal redundancies, defi- 
ciencies, and irregularities whatsoever; and making 
every one sit down content in his own carcase, though 
it were not perhaps so mathematically put together as 
he could wbh." And again, ** How that for want of 
a due consideration of what you first advance, vi2. 
That our faces are not of our own choosing, people 
had been transported beyond all good breeding, and 
harried themselves into unaccountable and fatal ex- 
travagancies ; as, how many impartial looking-glasses 
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had been censured and calumniated, nay, and somei 
times shivered into ten thousand splinters, only for | 
fair representation of the truth? How many head| 
strings and garters had been made accessary, and 
tually forfeited, only because folks must needs qu 
rel with their own shadows ? And who (continues hej 
but is deeply sensible, that one great source of t 
uneasiness and misery of human life, especial! 
amongst those of distinction, arises from noUiing 
the world else, but too severe a contemplation of 
indefeasible contexture of our external parts, or 
tain natural and invincible dispositions to be fisit 
lean ? when a little more of Mr. Spectator's pbUo)^ 
sophy would take off all this. . In the mean time let 
them observe, that there is not one of their grievaDcei 
of this sort, but perhaps, in some ages of the world^ 
has been highly in vogue, and may be so again; hay( 
in some country or other, ten to one is so at this dayli 
My Lady Ample is the most miserable woman in the! 
world, purely of her own making. She even grudgcii 
herself meat and drink, for fear she should thrive byj 
them ; and is constantly crying out, * In a quarter dt^ 
a year more I shall be quite out of all manner of 
shape !' Now the lady's misfortune seems to be only 
this, that she is planted in a wrong soil ; for go but t^ 
the other side of the water, it is a jest at Haerlem tOi 
talk of a shape under eighteen stone. These wise 
traders regulate their beauties as they do their butter, 
by the pound ; and Miss Cross, when she first arrived 
in the Low Countries, was not computed to be sQ| 
liandsome as Madam Van Brisket by near half a ton,[ 
On the other hand, there is 'Squire Lath, a proper 
gentleman of fifteen hundred pound per annum, as 
well as of an unblameable life and conversation ; ye| 
would not I be the esquire for half his estate ; for ii 

ii 
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it was as much more, he would freely part with it all 
for a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas in the reign 
of our first Edward of glorious memory, nothing 
more modish than a brace of your fine taper sup- 
porters; and his majesty, without an inch of calf, 
managed affairs in peace or war as laudably as the 
bravest and most politic of his ancestors; and was as 
terrible to his neighbours under the royal name of 
Longshanks, as Cceur de lion to the Saracens before 
him. If we look further back into history, we shall 
find that Alexander the Great wore his head a little 
over the left shoulder, and then not a soul stirred out 
till he had adjusted hb neck-bone ; the whole nobi- 
lity addressed the prince and each other obliquely, 
and all matters of importance were concerted and 
carried on in the Macedonian court with their polls 
on one side. For about the first century nothing 
made more noise in the world than Roman noses, and 
then not a vford of them till they revived again in 
eightyreight'. Nor is it so very long since Richard 
the Third set up half the backs of the nation ; and 
high shoulders, as well as high noses, were the top of 
the fashion. But to come to ourselves, gentlemen, 
though I find by my quinquennial observations, that 
we shall never get ladies enough to make a party in 
our own country, yet might we meet with better suc- 
cess among some of our allies. And what think you 
if our board sat for a Dutch piece ? Truly I am of 
opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh and blood, 
we should be no such strange things in metzo-tinto. 
But this project may rest till our number is complete ; 

* ■ Dryden, we are told, in the plates to his translation 
of Virgil, had .£neas always represented with a Romaa 
nose^ in compliment to King William. 
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lud this being our election night, give me leave 
propose Mr. Spectator. You see his inclinations, ani 
perhaps v/e may not have his fellow." 

' I found most of them (as is usual in all such c 
were prepared ; but one of the seniors (whom by 
bye Mr. President had taken all this pains to bri 
over) sat still, and cocking his chin, which seem 
only to be levelled at hb nose, very gravely dec! 
'' That in case he had had sufficient knowledge 
you, no man should have been more willing to ha 
served you; but that he, for his part, had alwayl 
had regard to his own conscience, as well as othef 
people's merit ; and he did not know but that yon 
might be a handsome fellow; for as for your owii 
certificate, it was every body's business to speak kg 
themselves.** Mr. President immediately retorted^ 
" A handsome feUow! why he is a wit. Sir, and yoa 
know the proverb ;" and to ease the old gentleman of 
his scruples, cried, *' That for matter of merit it was 
all one, you might wear a mask." This threw him 
into a pause, and he looked desirous of three days to 
consider on it; but Mr. President improved the 
thought, and followed him up with an old story, 
** That wits were privileged to wear what masks they 
pleased in all ages ; and that a vizard had been the 
constant crown of their labours, which was generally 
presented them by the hand of some satyr, and some* 
times o( Apollo himself:" for the truth of which he 
appealed to the frontispiece of several books, and par* 
ticularly to the English Juvenal, to which he referred i 
him ; and only added, '' That such authors were the! 
Larvati, or Larva donati of the ancients." This clear*' 
ed up all, and in the conclusion you were chose pro* 
bationer ; and Mr. President put round your healtii at 
such, protesting, ** That though indeed he talked of 
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I vizard, he did not believe all the while you had 
iny more occasion for it than the cat-a-mountain;^ so 
that all you have to do now is to pay your fees, which 
ire here very reasonable, if you are not imposed 
jpon ; and you may style yourself Informk Soaetatis 
Socius: which I am desired to acquaint you with; 
md upon the same I beg you to accept of the con- 
[[ratulation of, 

' SIR, 

* Your obliged humble servant, 

' A. C* 
Oxford, March 21. 

STEELE. K. 
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Fervidus ieeumpuer, et tohdit 

GraiitB zonis, properenique nyrnphee^ 

Etpwitm eomis sine tejusoerUat, 

Mercttriusqice. 

HOR. 1 Od. XXX. 5. 

The graces with their zones unloos'd ; 
' The nymphs their beauties all expos'd ; 

From every spring, and every plain ; 
Thypow'rful, hot, and winged boy; 
And youth, that's dull without thy joy ; 

And Mercury compose thy train. 

CREECH. 

A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will 
call LatiiisL and Daphne ; the former is one of the 
greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her per- 
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son. Upon this one circumstance of their outwai 
form, the good and ill of their life seems to 
Laetitia has not^ from her very childhood, heard 
thing else but commendations of her features a 
complexion, by which means she is no other th 
nature made her, a very beautiful outside. ThI 
consciousness of her charms has rendered her insu 
portably vain and insolent towards ail who have 
do with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty b 
fore one civil thing had ever been said to her, fou 
ho^elf obliged to acquire some accomplishments 
make up for the want of those attractions which sh| 
saw in her sister. . Poor Daphne was seldom submitl 
ted to in a debate wherein she was concerned ; hd 
discourse had nothing to recommend it but the good 
sense of it, and she was always under a necessity t(t 
have very well considered what she was to say befor^ 
she uttered it; while Lstitia was listened to with par- 
tiality, and approbation sat in the countenances of 
those she conversed with, before she communicated! 
what she had to say. These causes have produced 
suitable effects, and Laetitia is as insipid a companioii 
as Daphne is an agreeable ohe. Jjctitia, confident! 
of favour, has studied no arts to please; Daphne, de-| 
spairing of any inclination towards her person, has! 
depended only on her merit. Laetitia has always* 
something in her air that is sullen, grave, and discon-i 
solate. Daphne has a countenance that appears cheer-^ 
ful, open, and unconcerned. A young gentleman^ 
saw Laetitia this winter at a play, and became her? 
captive. His fortune was such, that he wanted very*^ 
little introduction to speak his sentiments to her fa-" 
ther. The lover was admitted with the utmost firee- 
dom into the family, where a constrained behaviour,^ 
severe looks, and distant civilities, were the highest- 
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favours he could obtain of L^titia; while Daphne 
used him with the good humour, familiarity, and in- 
nocence of a sister : insomuch that he would often say 
to her, ' Dear Daphne, wert thou but as handsome as 

Lstitia ' She received such language with that 

ingenuous and pleasing mirth, which is natural to a 
woman without design. He still sighed in rain for 
Lctitia, but found certain relief in the agreeable con- 
versation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired with 
the haughty impertinence of Laetitia, and charmed 
with the repeated instances of good-humour he had 
observed in Daphne, he one day told the latter, that 
he had something to say to her he hoped she would 
be pleased with . . . . ' Faith, Daphne,' continued he, 
' I am in love with thee, and despise thy sister sin- 
certly.' The manner of his declaring himself gave 
his mistress occasion for a very hearty laughter. . . . 
' Nay,* says he, * I knew you would laugh at me, 
but I will ask your father.' He did so ; the father 
received his intelligence with no less joy than surprise, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but for his 
beauty, which he thought he could carry to market at 
his leisure. I do not know any thing that has pleased 
me so much a great while, as this conquest of my 
fiiend Daphne's. All her acquaintance congratu- 
lated her upon her chance-medley, and laugh at that 
premeditating murderer her sister. As it is an argu- 
ment of a light mind, to think the worse of ourselves 
for the imperfections of our person, it is equally below 
' us to value ourselves upon the advantages of them. 
The female world seem to be almost incorrigibly gone 
astray in this particular ; for which reason I shall re- 
commend the following extract out of a friend's letter * 

> Hughes. See another letter of his on the same subject, 
N»53. See also N*» 66. 
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to the professed beauties, who are a people almost ^ 
unsufiferable as the professed wits. 

' MoNsiBUR St. Evremond has ooDcluded one 
his essays with affirming, that the last sighs of 
handsome woman are not so much for the loss of 
life, as of her beauty. Perhaps this raiUery is p 
sued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvi 
remai^, that woman's strongest passion is for her o 
beauty, and that she values it as her favourite 
tinction. From hence it is that ail arts, which 
tend to improve it or preserve it, meet with so gem 
a reception among the sex. To say nothing of matidj 
false helps and contraband wares of beauty, wbi4 
are daily vended in this great mart, there is not I 
Inaiden gentlewoman of a good family, in any com! 
try of South Britain, who has not heard of the virtuil 
of May-dew, or is unfurnished with some receipt eg 
other in favour of her complexion ; and I have knovrl^ 
a physician of learning and sense, after ei^t yeaHl 
study in the university, and a course of travels intti 
most countries of Europe, owe the first raising of hl^ 
fortunes to a cosmetic wash. 1 

* This has given me occasion to consider how s0 
universal a disposition in womankind, which spring^ 
from a laudable motive, the desire of pleasing, aiiq 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altogether groundless^ 
that nature may be helped by art, may be turned \0i 
their advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac^ 
ceptable service to take them out of the hands o^ 
quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their imposing 
upon themselves, by discovering to them the true secret! 
and art of improving beauty. 

* In order to this, before I touch upon it directly,} 
it will be necessary to lay down a few preliminary' 
maxims, viz. 
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* That no woman can be handsome by the force of 
features alone, any more than she can be witty only 
by the help of speech. 

' That pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and 
a£^tation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 
the anaU-pox. 

* That no wc»nan is capable of being beautiful, who 
is not incapable of being false. 

'^ And, That what would be odious in a friend, is 
deformity in a mistress. 

* From these few principles, thus laid down, it 
¥rill be easy to |M:ove, that the true art of assisting 
beauty consists in embeUtshing the whole person by 
the proper ornaments of virtuous and commendable 
qualities. By this help alone it is, that those who are 
the favourite work of nature, or as Mr. Dry den ex- 
presses it, the porcelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exerting^ their 
charms : and those who seem to be neglected by her, 
lik« models wrought in haste, are capable in a great 
measure of finishing what she has left imperfect. 

' It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
sex, which was created to refine the joys and soften 
the cares of huitoanity, by the most agreeable parti- 
cipation, to consider them merely as objects of sight. 
This is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them upon a level with their pictures 
at Kneller^s. How much nobler is the contemplation 
of beauty, heightened by virtue, and commanding 
our esteem and love, while it draws our observation ? 
How faint and spiritless are the charms of a coquette, 
when compared with the real loveliness of Sophronia's 
innocence, piety, good-humour, and truth; virtues 
which add a new softness to her sex, and even beau- 
tify her beauty ! That agreeableness which must other- 

VOL. I. M 
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yrix have appeared no longer in the modest virgb, k 
now preserved in the tender mother^ the prudeni 
friend^ and the faithful wife. Colours artfully spreadj 
upon canvass may entertain the eye, but not affed 
the heart; and she who takes no care to add to thif 
natural graces of her person any excellent qualitie^ 
may be allowed still to amuse as a picture, but not 
to triumph as a beauty « I 

* When Adam is introduced by Milton, describing 
Eve in Paradise, and relating to the angel the in^ 
pressions he felt upon seeing her at her first creation^ 
he does not represent her like a Grecian Venus, hf 
her shape or features, but by the lustre of her mind 
which shone in them, and gave them their power at 
charming : ^ 

*' Orace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, ' 
In all her gestures dignity and love \*' 

»■ 

* Without this irradiating power, the proudest fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glass may tell bet^ 
to the contrary, that her most perfect features are unt 
informed and dead. 

* I cannot better close this moral, than by a short 
epitapih written by Ben Jonson, with a spirit whicl| 
nothmg could inspire but such an object as I have 
been describing : 

*" Underneath this stone doth lie 

As mnch virtue as could die ; 

Which when alive did vigour give ' 

To as much beauty as conld live.'^ 

* I am, sin, 

* Your most humble servant, 

'R.B/ 

STEELS. it. 
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N^ 34. MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1711. 

parcit 

Cognaiis maculit similit fera," — ■ i 

JUV. Sat. iv. 159. 

From spotted skins the leopard does refrain. 

TATE. 

The club of which I am a member, is very luckily 
composed of such persons as are engaged in different 
ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the most 
conspicuous classes of mankind. By this mean? I am 
furnished with the greatest variety of hints and mate- 
rials, and know every thing that parses in the dif- 
ferent quarters and divisions, not only of this great 
city, but of the whole kingdom. My readers too 
have the satisfaction to find, that there is no rank or 
degree among them who have not their representa- 
tive in this club, and that there is always somebody 
present who will take care of their respective in- 
terests, that nothing may be written or published to 
the prejudice or infringement of their just rights and 
privileges, 

I last night sat very late in company with this 
select body of friends, who entertained me with seve- 
ral remarks which they and others had made upon 
these my speculations, as also with the various suc- 
cess which they had met with among their several 
ranks and degrees of readers. Will Honeycomb told 
me, in the softest manner he could, that there were 
some ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, they are 
not those of the most wit) that were offended at the 
liberties I had taken with the opera and the puppet- 
show ; that some of them were likewise very much 
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surprised that I should think such serious points as the 
dress and equipage of persons of quality, proper sub- 
jects for raillery. 

He "was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport took 
him up short, and told him, that the papers he 
hinted at, had cbne great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the better for 
them ; and further added, that the whole city thought 
themselves very much obliged to me for declaring 
ifiy generous intentions to scourge .vice and folly as 
they appear in a multitude, without condescending 
to be a publisher of particular intrigues and cuckol- 
doms. ' In short,' says Sir Andrew, * if you avoid 
that foolish beaten road of falling upon aldermen 
and citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity 
and luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of 
general use.* 

Upon this my friend the Templar told Sir Andrew, 
that he wondered to hear a man of his sense talk after 
that manner; that the city had always been the pro- 
vince for satire; and that the wits of king Charles's 
time jested upon nothing else during his whole reign. 
He then shewed, by the examples of Horace, Juve- 
nal, Boileau, and the best writers of every age, that 
the follies of the stage and court had never been 
accounted too sacred for ridicule, how great soever 
the persons might be that patronized them. * But 
after all,' says he, ' I think your raillery has made too 
great an excursion, in attacking several persons of 
the inns of court ; and I do not believe you can shew 
Aie any precedent for your behaviour in that par- 
ticular.' 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, who had 
said nothing all this while, began his speech with a 
Pish ! and told us, that he wondered to see so many 
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men of sense so very serious upon fooleries. * Let 
our good friend/ says he, * attack every one that 
deserves it : I would only advise you, Mr, Spectator, 
applying himself to me, to take care how you med- 
dle with country squires. They are the ornaments 
of the English nation ; men of good heads and sound 
bodies ! and let me tell you, some of them take it ill 
of you, that you mention fox-hunters with so little re- 
spect.* 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this occa- 
sion. What he said was only to commend my pru- 
dence in not touching upon the army, and advised 
me to continue to act discreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my specu- 
lations was taken away from me, by one or othei* of 
the club ; and began to think myself in the condition 
of the good man that had one wife who took a dis- 
like to his grey hairs, and another to his black> till 
by their picking out what each of them had an aver- 
sion to, they left his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musing with myself, my worthy 
friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was 
at the club that night, undertook my cause. He told 
us, that he wondered any order of persons should 
think themselves too considerable to be advised. That 
it was not quality, but innocence, which exempted 
men fix>m reproof. That vice and folly ought to be 
attacked wherever they could b^ met with, and espe- 
cially when they were placed in high and conspicu- 
ous stations of life. He further added, that my paper 
would only serve to aggravate the pains of poverty, 
if it chiefly exposed those who are already depressed, 
and in some measure turned into ridicule, by the 
meanness of their conditions and circumstances. He 
afterwards proceeded to Jake notice^f the great use 
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this paper might be of to the public, by reprehendmg 
those vices which are too trivial for the chastisement 
of the law, and too fantastical for the cognizance of 
the pulpit. He then advised me to prosecute my 
undertaking with cheerftilness, and assured me, that, 
whoever might be displeased with me, I should be 
approved by all those whose praises do honour to per- 
sons on whom they are bestowed. 

The whole club pays a particular deference to the 
discourse of this gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he says^ as much by the candid ingenuous manner 
with which he delivers himself, as by the strength of 
argument and force of reason which he makes use of. 
Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what he 
had said was right ; and that for his part, he would 
not insist upon the quarter which he had demanded 
for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the city with 
the same frankness. The Templar would not stand 
out, and was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain: 
who all agreed that I should be at liberty to carry 
the war into what quarter I pleased ; provided I con* 
tinned to combat with criminals in a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting the person. 

This debate, which was held for the good of man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman tri- 
umvirate were formerly engaged in for their destruc- 
tion. Every man at first stood hard for his fnend, 
till they found that by this means they should spoil 
the proscription : and at length, making a sacrifice 
of all their acquaintance and relations, furnished out 
a very decent execution. 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march on 
boldly in the cause of virtue and godd sense, and to 
annoy their adversaries in whatever degree or rank of 
inen they may be found ; I shall be deaf for the 
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future to all the remoBstrances that shall be made to 
me on this account. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him very freely. If the stage be- 
comes a nurB«y of folly and impertinence, I shall 
not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In short, if I 
meet with any thing in city, court, or country, that 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my 
utmost endeavours to make an example of it. I 
must, however, intreat every particular person, who 
does me the honour to be a reader of this paper, 
never to think himself, or any one of his friends 
or enemies, aimed at in what is said : for I promise 
him, never to draw a faulty character which does not 
fit at least a thousand people ; or to publish a single 
paper, that is not written in the spirit of benevolence, 
and with a love to mankind. 

AppISON. Cf 
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Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 
Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of hu- 
mour, as there is none in which they are more ambi- 
tious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monsters, an head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature ; and yet if we look into 
the productions of several writers, who set up for me^ 
•f humour, what wild irregular fancies, what unnatural 
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distortions of thought do we meet witii ? If they 
speak nonsense, they believe they are talking hu« 
mour ; and when they have drawn together a scheme 
of absurd, inconsistent ideas, they are not able to 
read it over to themselves without laughing. These 
poor gentlemen endeavour to gain themselves the re- 
putation of wits and humourists, by such monstrous 
conceits as almost qualify them for bedlam ; not con- 
sidering that humour should always lie under the 
check of reason, and that it requires the direction of 
the nicest judgment, by so much the more as it in- 
dulges itself in the most boundless freedoms. There 
is a kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort 
of compositions, as well as in all other; and a certam 
regularity of thought which must discover the writer 
to be a man of sense, at the same time that he ap- 
pears altogether given up to caprice. For my part, 
when I read the delirious mirth of an imskilful au- 
thor, I caimot be so barbarous as to divert myself 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than 
laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a 
great deal of the talent which I am treating of, re- 
presents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very 
much surprised to hear one say that breaking of win- 
dows was not humour ; and question not but several 
English readers will be as much startled to hear me 
affirm, that many of those raving incoherent pieces, 
which are often spread among us, under odd chime* 
rical titles, are rather the offsprings of a distempered 
brain than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is ; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by negatives. 
Were I to give my own notions of it, I would d^ 
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livo* them after Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by supposing Humour to be a person, deduce to 
lufii all his qualifications, according to the following 
geoealogy. Truth was the founder of the family, and 
the father of Good Sense. Good Sense was the fa- 
ther of Wit, who married a lady of collateral line 
<mlled Mirth, by whom he had issue Humour. Hu- 
mour theref<H« being the youngest of this illustrious 
funily, and descended from parents of such different 
dispositions, is very various and unequal in his tem- 
per ; sometimes you see him putting on grave looks 
and a solenm habit, sometimes airy in his behaviour 
and fantastic in his dress; insomuch that at different 
times he appears as serious as a judge, and as jocular 
as a merry andrew. But as he has 'a great deal of 
the mother in his constitution, whatever mood he is 
in, he never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an. impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, and 
would willingly pass for him in the world ; to the end 
that well-meaning persons may not be imposed upon 
by cheats, I would desire my readers, when they 
meet with this pretender, to look into his parentage, 
and to examine him strictly, whether or no he be re- 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally descended from 
Good Sense; if not, they may conclude him a coun- 
terfeit. They may likewise distinguish him by a 
loud and excessive laughter, in which he seldom 
gets his company to join with him. For as True 
Humour generally looks serious, while every body 
laughs about him; False Humour is always laugh- 
ing, whilst every body about him looks serious. I 
shall only add, if he has not in him a mixture of both 
parents, that is, if he would pass for the ofifspring of 
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Wit without Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you maj 
conclude him to be altogether spurious and a cheat. 
The impostor of whom I am speaking, descendi 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called' 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of Folly, ' 
commonly known by the name of Laughter, oo 
vhom he begot that monstrous infant of which h 
have here been speaking. I shall set down at length 
the genealogical table of False Humour, and, at the 
same time, place under it the genealogy of True 
Humour, that the reader may at one view behol4 
their different pedigrees and relations. 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy Laughter, 

False Humour* 

Truth. 
Good Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several 
of the children of False Humour, who are more in 
number than the sands of the sea, and might in 
particular enumerate the many sons and daughters 
which he has begot in this island. But as this would 
be a very invidious task, I shall only observe in ge- 
neral, that False Humour differs from the True, as a 
monkey does from a man. 

First of all. He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 
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Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry, that it 
is all one to him whether he exposes by it vice and 
folly, luxufy and avarice ; or on the contrary, virtue 
and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and en- 
deavour to ridicule both friends and foes indiifer- 
ently. For having but small talents, he must be 
merry where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he pursues 
no point either of morality or instruction, but is ludi- 
crous only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 
mock representations, his ridicule is always pergonal, 
and aimed at the vicious man, or the writer ; not at 
the vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humourists; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit 
•which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits, that infest the world with such 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd* 
This is the only exception which I shall make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they faU in his way. This is but retaliating upon 
hem, and treating them as they treat others. 

ADDISON. C* 
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•Immania numslra 



Perferi m ui 

VIRG. iEn. iiL 583. 

Things the most out of ooture we endure. 

I SHALL not put myself to any further pains for thii 
day's entertainment, than barely to publish the let* 
ters and titles of petitions from the playhouse, vitk 
the minutes I have made upon the latter for my con- 
duct in relation to them. 

Drury-lane, April the 9th. 

' Upon reading the project which is set forth in one 
of your late papers', of making an alliance between 
all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, which are 
separately exposed to public view in the cities of 
liondon and Westminster; together with the other' 
wonders, shows, and monsters, whereof you made re- 
spective mention in the said speculation; we, the 
€hief actors of this playhouse, met and sat upon the 
said design. It is with great delight that we expect 
the execution of this work ; and in order to con- 
tribute to it we have given warning to all our ghosts 
to get their livelihoods where they can, and not 
to appear among us after day-break of the 16th in- 
stant. We are resolved to take this opportunity to 

See N« 31. 
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part Tinth every thing which does not oontribute to 
the representation of human life ; and shall make a 
free gift of all animated utensils to your projector. 
The hangings you formerly mentioned are run away ; 
as are likewise a set of chairs, each of which was 
met upon two legs going through the Rose-tavern 
at two thb morning. We hope. Sir, you will give 
proper notice to the town that we are endeavouring 
at these regulations; and that we intend for the fu- 
ture to shew no monsters, but men who are converted 
into such by their own industry and affectation. If 
you will please to be at the house to-night, you will 
see me do my endeavour to shew some unnatural ap- 
pearances which are in vogue among the polite and 
wdl-bred. I am to present, in the character of a 
fine lady dancing, all the distortions which are fre- 
quently taken for graces in mien and gesture. This, 
Sir, is a specimen of the methods we shall take to ex- 
pose the monsters which come within the notice of a 
regular theatre; and we desire nothing more gross 
may be admitted by you Spectators for the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and design our kings shall for the future 
make love, and sit in coimcil, without an army; 
and wait only your direction, whether you will have 
them reinforce king Poms, or join the troops of Ma- 
cedon. Mr. Penkethman resolves to consult his pan- 
theon of heathen gods in opposition to the oracle of 
Delphos, and doubts not but he shall turn the fortune 
of Porus, when he personates him. I am desired by 
the company to inform you, that they submit to your 
censures ; and shall have you in greater veneration 
than Hercules was of old, if you can drive monsters 
from the theatre ; and think your merit will be as 
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much greater than his, as to conviDce is more than[ 
to conquer. )| 

* I am, SIR, 
* Your most obedient servant, 

*T.D/ 

* SIR, 

* When I acquaint you with the great and unex- 
pected vicissitudes of my fortime, I doubt not but 
I shall obtain your pity and favour. 1 have for 
many years past been Thunderer to the playhouse;' 
and have not only made as much noise out of the 
clouds as any predecessor of mine in the theatre that 
ever bote that character, but also have descended 
and spoke on the stage as the bold Thunder in The 
Rehearsal. When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degrade me further, and make me a 
ghost. I was contented with this for these two last 
winters; but they carry their tyranny still further, 
and not satisfied that J am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to understand that I 
am wholly to depart their dominions, and taken from 
me even my subterraneous employment. Now, Sir, 
what I desire of you is, that if your undertaker 
thinks fit to use fire-arms (as other authors have 
done) in the time of Alexander, I may be a can- 
non against Poms, or else provide for me in the 
burning of Persepolis, or what other method you 
shall think fit. 

SALMONEUS OP CO VENT-GARDEN.' 

The petition of all the Devils of the playhouse in 
behalf of themselves and families, setting forth their 
expulsion from thence, with certificates of their good 
life and conversation^ and praying relief. 
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The merit of this petition referred to Mr. Chr. 
Rich', who made them devils. 

The petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, to 
command the Pioneers in the Expedition of Alex- 
ander. 

Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock % to be Hephes 
tion to Penkethman the Great ^. 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well bom both by father and 
mother^i side, being the daughter of Thomas Prater, 
once an eminent practitioner in the law, and of Letitia 
Tattle, a family well known in all parts of this king* 
dom, having been reduced by misfortunes to wait on 
several great persons, and for some time to be a teacher 
at a boarding-school of young ladies, giveth notice to the 
public. Thai she hath lately taken a house near Blooms- 
bury-square, commodiously situated next the fields in a 
good air; where she teaches all sorts of birds of the 
loquacious kinds, as parrots, starlings, magpies, and 
others, to imitate human voices in greater perfection 
than ever was yet practised. They are not only in* 
structed to pronounce words distinctly, and in a proper 
tone and accent, but to speak the language with great 
purity and volubility of tongue, together with all the 
fashionable phrases and compliments now in use either 
at tea-tables, or visiting-days. Those that have good 

« See Tat. N« 42, and 99. 

» See NO 44, and Tat. N« 7, and 188. 

> See N» 31, and 370, and Tat. N« 4, 7, 20, and 188. 
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voka may be taught to ting the newest operarairs, ami 
if required, to speak either Italian or French, paying 
something extraordinary above the common rates. Thaji 
whose friends are not able to pay the full prices, may he 
taken as luUf boarders. She teaches such as are design^ 
ed for the diversion of the public, and to act in eiH 
chanted woods on the theatres, by the great. As she 
has often observed with much concern how indecent on 
education is usually given these innocent creaturest 
which in some measure is owing to their being pltuxd is$ 
rooms next the street, where, to the great offence cf 
chaste and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obscene 
songs, and immodest expressions from passengers, and 
idle people, as also to cry fish and card-matches, witk^ 
other useless parts of learning to birds who have rioll 
friends, she has fitted up proper and neat apartmenti\ 
for them in the back part of her said house; where sh$i 
suffers none to approach them but herself, and a servant 
maid who is deaf and dutnb, and whom she provided on 
purpose to prepare their food, and cleanse their cages ^ 
halving found by long experience how hard a thing it ii 
for those to keep silence who have the use of speech, and 
the dangers her scholars are exposed to, by the strong 
impressions that are made by harsh sounds, and vulgar, 
dialects. In short, if they are birds of any parts or 
capacity, she will undertake to render them so accomr 
plished in the compass of a twelvemonth, that they shall 
befit conversation for such ladies as loroe to choose their 
friends and companions, out of this species, 

STEELE. R, 
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N^ 37. THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. 

Non ilia colo calatkisve Minerva 

Fcemineas anueta mam a 

VIRG. ^n. ^il. 805. 

Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskillM. 

DRYDEN. 

Some months ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in 
the country, enclosed a letter to me, directed to a 
certain lady whom I shall here call by the name of 
Leonora ', and, as it contamed matters of consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. Ac- 
cordingly I waited upon her ladyship pretty early in 
the morning, and was desired by her woman to walk 
into her lady's library, till such time as she was in rea- 
diness to receive me. The very sound of a lady^s li- 
brary gave me a great curiosity to see it ; and as it 
was some time before the lady came to me, I had an 
opportunity of turning over a great many of her 
books, which were ranged together in a very beauti- 
ful order. At the end of the folios (which were finely 
bound and gilt) were great jars of china placed on6 
above another in a very noble piece of architecture *. 
The quartos were separated from the octavos by a pile 
of smaller vessels, which rose in a delightful pyramid. 
The octavos were bounded by tea-dishes of all shapes, 
colours, and sizes, which were so disposed on a wooden 
frame, that they looked like one continued pillar in- 

' This was a Miss Shepheard, afterwards Mrs. Perry. See 
N» 92, 140, and 163. 
*. See Tat. N* 23. 
VOL,l. N 
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dented with the finest strokes of sculpture, and stained 
with the greatest variety of dyes. That part of thei 
library which was designed for the reception of plays- 
and pamphlets, and other loose papers, was enclosed 
in a kind of square, consisting of one of the prettiest 
grotesque works that I ever saw, and made up of sca- 
ramouches, lions, monkies, mandarines, trees, shells, 
and a thousand other odd figures in china ware. In 
the midst of the room was a little japan table, with a 
quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a silver 
snuff-box made in the ^hape of a little book. I found! 
there Vere several other counterfeit books upon the 
upper shelves, which were carved in wood, and served^ 
only to fill up the numbers like faggots in the muster of 
a regiment. I was wonderfully pleased with such a* 
mixt kind of furniture, as seemed very suitable both 
to the lady and the scholar, and did not know at first 
whether I should fancy myself in a grotto, or in a* 
library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there 
were some few which the lady had bought for har 
ovm use, but that most of them had been got together, 
either because she had heard them praised, or be' 
cause she had seen the authors of them. Among se^ 
v«ral that I examined, I very well remember these 
that follow : 

. Ogleby's Virgil. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
. Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astraea. 

Sir Isaac Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cyrus ; with a pin stuck in one of th» 
middle leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. • - 
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Locke on Human Understanding ; with a paper of 
patches in it. 

A Spelling Book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Essays. 

Father Malebranche's Search after Truth, trans- 
lated into English. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery. 

Hie Ladies Calling. 

Tales in Verse by Mr. Durfey : bound in red lea- 
ther, gilt on ^e back, and doubled down in 
several places. 

All the Classic Authors in wood. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same hand. 

Clelia : which opened of itself in the place that 
describes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it, 

Mr. Steele's Christian Hero. 

A Prayer Book : with a bottle of Hungary-water by 
the side of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Tf.ylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Instructions for Country Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of 
these, and several other authors, when Leonora en-* 
tered, and upon my presenting her with a letter from 
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the knight, told me, with an unspeakable grace, thatj 
she hoped Sir Roger was in good health : I answered! 
Yes, for J hate long speeches, and after a bow or' 
two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is^ 
still a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for 
two or three years, and being unfortunate in her first 
marriage, has taken a resolution never to venture 
upon a second. She has no children to take care of,' 
and leaves the management of her estate to my good 
friend Sir Roger. But as the mind naturally sinks into 
a kind of lethargy, and falls asleep, that is not agi- 
tated by some favourite pleasures and pursuits, Leo- 
nora has turned all the passion of her sex into a love 
of books and retirement. She converses chiefly with 
men (as she has often said herself), but it is only in 
their writings ; and admits of very few male visitants, 
except my friend Sir Roger, whom she hears witli 
great pleasure, and without scandal. As her read- 
ing has lain very much among romances, it has given 
her a very particular turn of thinking, and discovers 
itself even in her house, her gardens, and her furni- 
ture. Sir Roger has entertained me an hour together 
with a description of her country seat, which is situ- 
ated in a kind of wilderness, about an hundred mUes 
distant from London, and looks like a little enchanted 
palace. The rocks about her are shaped into artifi- 
cial grottos covered with woodbines and jessamines. 
The woods are cut into shady walks, twisted into 
bowers, and filled with cages of turtles. The springs 
are made to run among pebbles, and by that means 
taught to murmur very agreeably. They are likewise^ 
collected into a beautiful lake that is inhabited by a 
couple of swans, and empties itself by a little rivulet 
which runs through a green meadow, and is known in 
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the family by the name of The Purling Stream. The 
knight likewise tells me, that this lady preserves her 
game better than any of the gentlemen in the coun- 
try, not (says Sir Roger) that she sets so great a 
value upon her partridges and pheasants, as upon her 
larks and nightingales. For she says that every bird 
-which is killed in her ground will spoil a concert, and 
that she shall certainly miss him the next year. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved by 
learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira^ 
tion and pity. Amidst these innocent entertainments 
which she has formed to herself, how much more 
valuable does she appear than those of her sex, who 
employ themselves in diversions that are less reason^ 
able, though more in fashion? What improvements 
would a woman have made, who is so susceptible of 
impressions from what she reads, had she been guided 
to such books as have a tendency to enlighten the 
understanding and rectify the passions, as well as to 
those which are of little more use than to divert the 
imagination ? 

But the manner of a lady's employing herself use- 
fully in reading, shall be the subject of another paper, 
in which I design to reconmiend such particular 
books as may be proper for the improvement of the 
sex. And as this is a subject of a very nice nature, 
I shall desire my correspondents to give me their 
^thoughts upon it. 

ADDISON. C, 
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Cvpias rum placuiste nimit, 

MART. 

One would not please too much, 

A LATE convenation which I fell into, gave me an 
opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty in a 
very handsome woman, and as much wit in an inge* 
nious man, turned into defcnrniity in the (me, and ab* 
surdity in the other, by the mere force of affectation. 
The f^ one had something in her person upon which 
her thoughts were fixed, that she attempted to shew 
to advantage in every lode, word, and gesture. The 
gentleman was as diligent to do justice to his fine 
parts, as the lady to her beauteous form. You might 
see his imagination on the stretch to find out some* 
thing uncommon, and what they call bright, to en^ 
tertain her, while she writhed herself into as many 
different postures to engage him. When she laughed, 
her lips were to sever at a greater distance than ordi- 
nary to shew her teeth ; her fan was to point to some- 
thing at a distance, that in the reach she might discoo 
ver the roundness of her arm; then she is utterly mis- 
taken in what she saw, falls back, smiles at her own 
folly, and is so wholly discomposed, that her tucker 
is to be adjusted, her bosom exposed, and the whole 
woman put into new airs and graces. While she was 
doing all this, the gallant had time to think of some- 
thing very pleasant to say next to her, or make some 
unkind observation on some other lady to feed her 
vanity* These unhappy effects of affectation natu- 
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rally led me to look into that strange state of mind 
which so generally discolours the behaviour of most 
people we meet with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occasion to observe, that every thought 
is attended with consciousness and representative* 
ness ; the mind has nothing presented to it but what 
is immediately ibUowed by a reflection of conscience, 
which teUs you whether that which was so presented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a proper behaviour 
in those whose consciousness goes no farther than to 
direct them in the just progress of their present state 
or action; but betrays an interruption in every second 
thought, when the consciousness is employed in too 
fondly approving a man's own conceptions; which 
sort of consciousness is what we call affectation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very dif- 
ficult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly indifferent. /Women, whose hearts 
are £xed upon the pletore they have in the con- 
sciousness tliat they are the objects of love and ad- 
miration, are ever changing the air of their counte- 
nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
strike the hearts of their beholders with new sense of 
their beauty. The dressing part of our sex, whose 
minds are the same with the sillier part of the other, 
are exactly in the like uneasy condition to be re- 
garded for a welRied cravat, an hat cocked with an 
uncommon briskness, a very well-chosen coat, or other 
instances of merit, which they are impatient to see 
unobserved. 

This apparent affectation, arising fiom an ill-go- 
verned consciousness, is not so much to be wondered 
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at in such loose and trivial minds as these: but when 
we see it reign in characters of worth and distinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without some 
indignation. It creeps into the heart of the wise man 
as well as that of the coxcomb. When you see a man 
of sense look about for applause, and discover an 
itching inclination to be commended ; lay traps for 
a little incense, even from those whose opinion he 
values in nothing but his own favour ; who is safe 
against this weakness ? or who knows whether he is 
guilty of it or not ? The best way to get clear of 
such a light fondness for applause, is to take all pos- 
sible care to throw off the love of it upon occasions 
that are not in themselves laudable, but as it appears, 
we hope for no praise from them. Of this nature 
are all graces in men's persons, dress, and bodily de- 
portment, which will naturally be winning and at- 
tractive if we think not of them, but lose their force 
in proportion to our endeavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upcm the main de- 
sign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
chief purpose either in business or pleasure, we shall 
never betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it : but when we give the passion for praise an un- 
bridled liberty, our pleasure in little perfections robs 
us of v/hat is due io us for great virtues and worthy 
qualities. How many excellent speeches and honest 
actions are lost, for want of being indifferent where 
we ought ? Men are oppressed with regard to their 
way of speaking and acting, instead of having their 
thoughts bent upon what they should do or say; and 
by that means bury a capacity for great things, by 
their fear of failing in indifferent things. This, per* 
haps, cannot be called affectation ; but it has some 
tincture of it, at least so far, as that their fear of err* 
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ing in a thing of no consequence, argues they would 
be too much pleased in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in 
such particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sufficiency: his heart is fixed upon one point in view * 
and he commits no errors, because he thinks nothing 
an error but what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of the 
world which should be most polite, is visible wherever 
we turn our eyes : it pushes nien not only into im- 
pertinences in conversation, but also in their preme- 
ditated speeches. At the bar it torments the bench, 
whose business it is to cut off all superfluities in what 
is spoken before it by the practitioner; as well as 
several little pieces of injustice which arise from the 
law itself. I have seen it make a man run from the 
purpose before a judge, who was, when at the bar 
himself, so close and logical a pleader, that with all 
the pomp of eloquence in his power, he never spoktf 
a word too much '. 

It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
the pulpit itself; and the declaimer, in that sacred 
place, is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
the last day itself with so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who understands raillery, but must 
resolve to sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
sometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery of the 
great truths he is to utter, humble himself with so 
very well-turned phrase, and mention his own un- 
worthiness in a way so very becoming, that the air 
of the pretty gentleman is preserved, under the low- 
liness of the preacher. 

I shall end this with a short letter I writ the other 

> Probably Lord Chancellor Cowper. 
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day to a very witty inaii> overran with the fault I am 

speaking of: 

* DEAR SIR, 

' I SPENT some time with you the other day, and must 
take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the unsuf* 
ferable affectation you are guilty of in all you say and 
do. When I gave you an hint of it, you asked me 
whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think 
of him ? No, but praise is not jto be the entertain- 
ment of every moment. He that hopes for it must 
be able to suspend the possession of it till proper pe- 
riods of life, or death itself. If you would not rather 
be commended than be praise-worthy, contenm little 
merits ; and allow no man to be so fre« with you, as to 
praise you to your face. Your vanity by this means 
will want its food. At the same time your passion for 
esteem will be more fully gratified ; men will praise 
you in their actions: where you now receive one 
compliment, you will then receive twenty civilities. 
Till then you will never have of either, further than, 

* SIR, 

* Your humble servant.' 

STEELE. T. 
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N° 39. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1711. 

Muliafero, ui placem germs irritabile vaium, 

Citm scribo'—-^ 

H6R. 2 £p. ii. 102. 

IMITATED. 

Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race. 

POPE. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind one 
of the most delightful and most improving entertain* 
ments. A virtuous man (says Seneca) struggling with 
misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods might look 
upon with pleasure; and such a pleasure it is which, 
one meets with in the representation of a well-written 
tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our 
thoughts every thing that is mean and little. They 
cherish and cultivate that humanity which is the or- 
nament of our nature. They soil^ insolence, sooth 
affliction, and subdue the mind to the dispensations 
of Providence. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in all the polite na* 
tions of the world, this part of the drama has met 
with public encouragement. 

Tiie modem tragedy excels that oi Greece and 
Rome, in the intricacy and disposition of the iabie ; 
but, what a Christian writer would be ashamed to 
own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of the 
performance. 

This I may show more at large hereafter : and in 
the mean time, that I may contdbute something io 
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wards the improvement of the English tragedy, I 
shall take notice, in this and in other following papers, 
of some particular parts in it that seem liable to ex- 
ception. 

Aristotle observes, that the Iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy: be- 1 
cause at the same time that it lifted up the discourse ( 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to ^ 
it than any other kind of verse. * For,' says he, * we 
may observe that men in ordinary discourse very often 
speak iambics, without taking notice of it.' We may 
make the same observation of our Elnglish blank verse, 
which often enters into our common discourse, though 
we do not attend to it, and is such a due medium be^ 
tween rhyme and prose, that it seems wonderfully 
adapted to tragedy. I am therefore very much of- 
fended when I see a play in rhyme ; which is as ab- 
surd in English, as a tragedy of Hexameters would 
have been in Greek or Latin. The solecism is, I 
think, still greater in those plays that have some 
scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, which are 
to be looked upon as two several languages; or 
where we see some particular simUies dignified with 
rhyme, at the same time that every thing about them 
lies in blank verse. I would not however debar the 
poet from concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleases, 
every act of it, with two or three couplets, which may 
have the same effect as an air in the Italian opera 
after a long recitativp, and give the actor a graceful | 
exit. Besides that we see a diversity of numbers in 
some parts of the old tragedy, in order to hinder the 
ear from being tired with the same continued modu- 
lation of voice. For the same reason I do not dislike 
the speeches in our English tragedy that close with 
an hemistich, or half verse, notwithstanding the peiv 
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-son who spedks after it begins a new Terse, without 
filling up the preceding one ; nor with abrupt pauses 
and breakings off in the middle of a verse, when 
they humour any passion that is expressed by it. 

Since I am up<ni this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in the 
style, than in the sentiments of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, but the 
sense either very trifling, or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in those 
of Comeille and Racine, though the expressions are 
very great, it is the thought that bears them up and 
swells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely language, 
infinitely before a vulgar one that is blown up with 
all the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
this defect in our tragedies may arise from want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or 
from their compliance with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than 
of the sentiments, and consequently relish the one 
more than the other, I cannot determine. But 1 be- 
lieve it might rectify the conduct both of the one and 
of the other, if the writer laid down the whole con- 
texture of his dialogue in plain English, before he 
turned it into blank verse ; and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, would consider the naked 
thought of every speech in it, when divested of all its 
tragic ornaments. By this means, without being im- 
posed upon by words, we may judge impartially of 
the thought, and consider whether it be natural or 
great enough for the person that utters it, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or 
shew itself in such a variety of lights as are generally 
made use oT by the writers of our English tragedy. 
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I must in the next place observe, that when ouf 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscuredl^ 
by the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and fbrcedf 
expressions in which they are clothed. Shakspeare 
is often very faulty in this particular. There is a fine 
observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which I have 
never seen quoted. The expression, says he, ought •] 
to be very much laboured in the unactive psu^ of ^ 
the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations, 
and the like ; in which the opinions, manners, and , 
passions of men are not represented ! for these (name : 
ly, the opinions, manners, and passions) are apt to 
be obscured by pompous phrases and elaborate ex- 
pressions. Horace, who copied most of his criticism^ \ 
after Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on the fore- 
going rule, in the following verses : j 

< Et tragktu pleriimqite dolet tennone pedestri : 
Tekphui el Peieut, cttm pauper et exul uterpte^ 
Projkii ampuUtts et ie$quipedaUa verba. 
Si curat cor tpectantis tetigitte querelB,* 

An. Poet ver. 95. 

* Tragedians too lay by their state to grieve: 
Peleus and Telephu», exii'd and poor. 
Forget their swelling and gigantic words.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

Among our modem English poets, there is none | 

who was better turned for tragedy than Lee, if, in- ■ 

stead of favouring the impetuosity of hb genius he i 

had restrained it, and kept it within its proper bounds. * 

His thoughts are wonderftdly suited to tragedy, but - 1 

frequently lost in such a cloud of words, that it is i 
hard to see the beauty of them. There is an infinite 
fire in his works, but so involved in smoke, that it 
does not appear in half its lustre. He frequently sue- 
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oeeds in the passionate parts of the tragedy, but more 
particularly where he slackens his efforts, and eases 
the style of those epithets and metaphors, in which 
he so much abounds. What can be moi*e natural, 
more soft, or more passionate, than that line in Sta- 
tira's speech, where she describes the charms of Alex- 
ander's conversation ? 

• Then he would talk — Good gods ! how he would talk !' 

That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
description of his manner of talking into an admira- 
tion of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully 
suited to the fond character of the person that speaks 
it. There is a simplicity in the words, that outshines 
the utmost pride of expression. 

Otvray has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts, 
more than any of our English poets. As there is 
something familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poet, he has 
little pomp, but great force in his expressions. For 
which reason, though he has admirably succeeded in 
the tender and melting part of his tragedies, he some- 
times falls into too great a familiarity of phrase in 
those parts, which by Aristotle's rule ought to have 
been raised and supported by the dignity of ex- 
pression. 

It has been observed by others, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest characters in it are those of 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of his play disco- 
▼ered the same good qualities in the defence of his 
country, that he shewed for its ruin and subversion, 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him:' 
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but as he is now represented, we can only say of hiin» 
what the Roman historian says of Catiline, that his^ 
fall would have been glorious (si pro patriA sic amcifi 
tUsset) had he so fallen in the service of his country. | 

ADPISON. C. ^ 
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Ac ne forte pvies, me, quafaeere ^ue reauem, 

cam recti tracient alii, laudare maligne ; 

lUe per extentum/unem mihi potte videtur 

Irepoeta, meum quipeetut inaniier angii, 

Irritat, muket, fcUsis terroribut hmpletf 

Ut magus; el modo me ThAiSf modd ponit Alhenis* 

HOR. 2 Ep. i. 206. 

IMITATED. J 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach. 
Or praise malignly arts I cannot reach. 
Let me for once presume t' instruct the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes : 
'Tis he who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art. 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o*er the esorth, or thro^ the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where, 

POPE. 

The English writers of tragedy are possessed with a 
notion, that when they represent a virtuous or inno- 
cent person in distress, they ought not to leave hun 
till they have delivered him out of his troubles, or 
made him triumph over his enemies. Thi3 error they 
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have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in mo- 
dem criticism, that they are obliged to an equal dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments, and an impar- 
tial execution of poetical justice. Who were the first 
that established this rule I know not ; but I am sure 
It has no foundation in nature, in reason, or in the 
practice of the ancients. We find that good and evil 
happen alike to all men on this side the grave ; and 
as the principal design of tragedy is to raise commi- 
seration and terror in the minds of the audience, we 
shall defeat this great end, if we always make virtue 
and innocence happy and successful. Whatever 
crosses and disappointments a good man suffers in the 
bpdy of the tragedy, they will make but a small im- 
pression on our minds, when we know that in the last 
act he is to arrive at the end of his wishes and desires. 
When we see him engaged in the depth of his afflic- 
tions, we are apt to comfort ourselves, because we are 
sure he will find his way out of them ; and that his 
grief, how great soever it may be at present, will 
loon terminate in gladness. For this reason the an- 
cient writers of tragedy treated men in their plays, as 
they are dealt vnth in the world, by making virtue 
sometimes happy and sometimes miserable, as they 
found it in the fable which they made choice of, or 
as it might affect their audience in the most agreeable 
manner. Aristotle considers the tragedies that were 
ynritten in either of these kinds, and observes, that 
those which ended unhappily had always pleased the 
people, and carried away the prize in the public dis- 
putes of the stage, from those that ended happily. 
Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish 
in the mind ; and fix the audience in such a serious 
cx)mposure of thought, as is much more lasting and 
delightful than any little transient starts of joy and 
VOL. I O 
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satisfoction. Accordingly we find, that more of ou^ 
English tragedies have succeeded, in which the fa« 
vourites of the audience sink under their calamiliesi 
than those in which they recover themselves out ofj 
them. The best plays of this kind are The Orphan," 
Venice Preserved, Alexander the Great, Theodosius,^ 
All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. King^ 
Lear is an admirable tragedy of the sai^e kind, as| 
Shakspeare wrote it ; but as it is reformed according 
to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in my 
humble opinion it has lost half its beauty. At the I 
same time I must allow, that there are very noble t 
tragedies, which have been framed upon the other ^ 
plan, and have ended happily; as indeed most of I 
the good tragedies, which have been written since the | 
starting of the above-mentioned criticbm, have taken | 
this turn: as The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, | 
Phaedra and Hippolitus, with most of Mr. Dryden*s. ? 
I must also allow, that many of SLaksi>eare's and se- i 
veral of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are cast : 
in the same form. I do not therefore dispute against | 
this way of writing tragedies, but against the criti* 
cism that would establish this as the only method; 
and by that means would very much cramp the Eng- 
lish tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong bent to the 
genius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product of the 
English theatre, is one of the most monstrous inven- 
tions that ever entered into a poet's thoughts^ An 
author might as well think of weaving the adventures 
of .£nea8 and Hudibras into one poem, as of writing 
such a motly piece of mirth and sorrow. But the 
absurdity of these performances is so very visible, 
that I shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections which are made to tragi- 
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, may in some measure be applied to all tra- 
lat have a double plot in them ; which are 
more frequent upon the English stage, than 
ly other: for though the grief of the au- 
in such performances, be not changed into 
passion, as in tragi-comedies, it is diverted 
other object, which weakens their concern 
>rincipal action, and breaks the tide of sor- 
throwing it into different channels. This 
lience, however, may in a great measure be 
f not wholly removed, by the skilful choice 
nder-plot, which may bear such a near rela- 
he principal design, as to contribute towards 
pletion of it, and be concluded by the same 
phe. 

; is also another particular, which may be 

1 among the blemishes, or rather the false 

of our English tragedy: I mean those parti- 

►eeches which are commonly known by the 

' Rants. The warm and passionate parts of 

ly, are always the most taking with the au- 

for which reason we often see the players 

icing, in all the violence of action, several 

the tragedy which the author writ with great 

and designed that they should have been so 

I have seen Powell very often raise himself a 

ip by this artifice. The poets that were ac- 

1 with this secret, have given frequent occa- 

such emotions in the actor, by adding vehe- 

:o words where there was no passion, or in- 

a real passion into fustian. This hath filled 

iths of our heroes with bombast ; and given 

ch sentiments, as proceed rather from a swell- 

1 a greatness of mind. Unnatural exclama- 
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iions, cui^es, vows, blasphemies, a defiance of man*^ 
kind, and an outraging of the gods, frequently pass! 
upon the audience for towering thoughts, and have 
•accordingly met with infinite applause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes 
are generally lovers, their swelling and blustering | 
-upon the stage very much recommends them to the « 
fair part of their audience. The ladies are wonder- j 
fully pleased to see a man insulting kings, or afiront* I 
ing the gods, in one scene, and throwing himself at j 
the feet of his mistress in anothd*. Let him behave I 
himself insolently towards the men, and abjectly to- 1 
wards the fair one, .and it is ten to one but he proves | 
a favourite of the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in seve 
ral of their tragedies, have practised this secret with 
good success. 

But to shew how a rant pleases beyond the most 
just and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
vehemence, I would desire the reader, when he sees 
the tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the 
hero is dismissed at the end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the following lines, in which the 
thought is very natural, and apt to move compassion: ; 

' To you, good gods, I make my last appeal; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If iu the maze of fate I blindly run, 

And backward tread those paths I sought to shun j 

Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free.* 



Let us then observe with what thunder<:laps of ap- 
plause he leaves the stage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act ;^ and you 
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ifyill wonder to see an audience so cursed, and sa 
^eased Sit the same time. 

' O that, as oft I have at Athens seen, 

[Where, by the xoay, there was no stage till many years 
after Oedipus]. 

The stage arise, and the big clouds descend; 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crush mankind: 
For all the elements,* &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having spoken of Mr, Powell, as sometimes raising, 
himself applattsejrom the ill taste of an audience; Jt 
must do him the justice to own, that he is excellentb^ 
formed for a tragedian, and when he pleases, deserves, 
the admiration of the best judges; as I doubt not but he 
will in the Conquest of Mexico, which is acted for his: 
yarn benefit to-morrow night, 

ADDISON. C^ 
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Tu non inventa reperta es, 

OVID. Met i. 654. 

So found, is worse than lost 

ADDISON. 

^^ • 

Compassion for the gentleman who writes the fol- 
lowing letter, should not prevail upon me to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it were not that I find tLey are 
^equently fairer than they ought to be. Such im^ 
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postures are not to be tolerated in civil society, and! 
I think his misfortune ought to be made public, as a| 
warning for other men always to examine inlJb what 
they admire. 



i 



* SIR, I 

' Supposing you to be a person of general know- ' 
ledge, I make my application to you on a very par- 1 
ticular occasion. I have a great mind to be rid of ^ 
my wife, and hope, when you consider my case, you ' 
will be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a ' 
divorce. I am a mere man of the town, and have i 
very little improvement, but what I have got from ] 
plays. I remember in the Silent Woman, the learned ■-, 
Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which), makes 
one of the causes of separation to be Error Persoru:, 
when a man marries a woman, and finds her not to 
be the same woman whom he intended to marry, 
but another. If that be law, it is, I presume, exactly 
my case. For you are to know, Mr. Spectator, that 
there are women who do not let their husbands see 
their faces till they are married. 

* Not to keep you in suspence, I mean plainly that | 
part of the sex who paint. They are some of them I 
so exquisitely skilful this way, that give them but a i 
tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will | 
make bosom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows, by their - 
own industry. As for my dear, never was man so . 
enamoured as I was of her fair forehead, neck, and , 
arms, as well as the bright jet of her hair; but to my 
great astonishment I find they were all the effect of ■ 
art. Her skin is so tarnished with this practice, that 
when she first wakes in a morning, she scarce seems 
young enough to be the mother of her whom I car- 
ried to bed the night before. I shall take the liberty 
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to part ^ith her by the first oppmtunky, unless her 
father will make her portion suitable to her real, not 
her assumed, countenance. This I thought fit to let 
hini and her know by your means. 

' I am, SIR, 
* Your most obedient, humble servant.' 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of the 
lady will 4o for this injured gentleman, but must 
allow he has very much justice on his side. I have 
'indeed very long observed this evil, and distinguished 
those of our women who wear their own, from those 
in borrowed complexions, by the Picts and the Bri- 
tish. There does not need any great discernment to 
judge which are which. The British have a lively 
animated aspect ; the Picts, though never so beauti- 
ful, have dead uninformed countenances. The mus- 
cles of a real face sometimes swell with soft passion, 
sudden surprise, and are flushed with agreeable con-, 
fusions, according as the objects before them, or the 
ideas presented to them, affect their imagination. 
But the Picts behold all things with the same air, 
whether they are joyful or sad ; the same fixed insen- 
sibility appears upon all occasions. A Pict, though 
she takes all that pains to invite the approach of 
lovers, is obliged to keep them at a certain distance ; 
a sigh in a languishing lover, if fetched too near her, 
would dissolve a feature; and a kiss snatched by a 
forward one, might transfer the complexion of the 
mistress to the admirer. It is hard to speak of these 
false fair ones, without saying something uncomplai- 
sant, but I would only recommend to them to con- 
sider how they like coming into a room new paint- 
ed; they may assure themselves the near approach 
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of a lady who uses this practice, is much more offen* 
sive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day an adventure 
he once had with a Pict. This lady had wit, as 
well as beauty, at will; and made it her business to 
gain hearts, ibr no other reason but to rally the tor- 
ments of her lovers. She would make great advances 
to insnare men, but without any manner of scruple 
break off when there was no provocation. Her ill- 
nature and vanity made my fnend very easily proof 
against the charms of her wit and conversation ; but^ 
her beauteous form, instead of being blemished by 
her falsehood and inconstancy, every day increased 
upon him, and she had new attractions every time 
he saw her. When she observed Will irrevocably 
her slave, she began to use him as such, and after 
many steps towards such a cruelty, she at last utterly 
banished him. The unhappy lover strove in vain^ 
by servile epistles, to revoke his doom; till at length 
he was forced to the last refuge, a round sum of 
money to her maid. This corrupt attendant placed 
him early in the morning behind the hangings in her 
mistress's dressing-room. He stood very conveni- 
ently to observe, without being seen. The Pict be- 
gins the face she designed to wear that day, and I 
have heard him protest she had worked a full half- 
hour before he knew her to be the same woman. As 
soon as he saw the dawn of that complexion for 
which he had so long languished, he thought fit to 
break fh>m his concealment, repeating that of Cowley : 

' Th* adorning thee with so much art. 

Is but a barbarous skill ; 
>Tis like the poisoning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kiU.» 
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The Fict stood before him in the utmost confusion, 
vnth the prettiest smirk imaginable on the finished 
side of her face, pale as ashes on the other. Honey- 
comb seized all her gally-pots and washes, and car- 
ried off his handkerchief full of brushes, scraps of 
Spanish wool, and phials of unguents. The lady went 
into the country, the lover was curpd. 

It is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, 
ind an oath made to a Pict is of itself void. I would 
therefore exhort all the British ladies to single them 
out, nor do I know any but Lindamira who should 
be exempt from discovery ; for her own complexion 
is so delicate, that she ought to be allowed the cover- 
ing it with paint, as a punishment for choosing to be 
the worst piece of art extant, instead of the master* 
piece of nature. As for my part, who have no expec-^ 
tations from women, and consider them only as they 
are part of the species, I do not half so much fear 
offending a beauty, as a woman of sense; I shall 
therefore produce several faces which have been in 
public these many years, and never appeared. It 
will be a very pretty entertainment in the playhouse, 
(when I have abolished this custom) to see so many 
ladies, when they first lay it down, incog, in their 
own faces. 

In the mean time, as a pattern for improving their 
charms, let the sex study the agreeable Statira. Her 
features are enlivened with the cheerfulness of her 
mind, and good-humour gives an alacrity to her eyes. 
She is graceful without affecting an air, and uncon- 
cerned without appearing careless. Her having no 
manner of art in her mind, makes her want none in 
her person. 

How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, 
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to that description Dr. Donne gives of his mis- 
tress'! 

* Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought^ 
That one would almost say her body thought.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of age 
(bred in the family of a person of quality, lately deceoi- 
ed) who paints the finest flesh-colour, wants a place, and 
is to be heard of at the house of Mynheer Grotesque, a 
Dutch painter, in Barbican, 

N. B. iS&e is also well-skilled in the drapery part, 
and puts on hoods and mixes ribbons so as to suit the 
colours of the face with great art and success, 

STEELE. R. 

* This is not the fact. The verses were written on Miss 
Elizabeth Drury, daughter of Donne's patron, Sir Robert 
D. at whose house in Drury-lane Donne and his family 
had apartments. This beautiful young lady (who wss ssM 
to have been the intended wife of king James's eldest sd 
prince Henry) died in 1610, in her 15th year. f 
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N»42. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1711. 



Garganum mugirepuies nemus aid mare Tuscum; 
Tanto cum strepiiu lucU spectarUur, et aries, 
Divitkeque peregriruB ; qidbus oblitus actor 
Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera kewe. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nil sane, Quid placet ergo ? 
lana Tarentino violas imitaia veneno, 

IIOR. 2 Ep. i. 202. 

IMITATED. 

Loud as the wolves on Orca's stormy steep 
Howl to the roaring of the northem deep : 
Such is the shout, the long applauding note. 
At Qain's high plume, or Oldfield's petticoat: 
Or when from court a birth-day suit bestow'd 
Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 
Bootii enters— hark ! the universal peal ! 

But has he spoken ? Not a syllable. 

What shook the stage, and made the people stare"? 
Cato's long wig, flow'r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair. 

POPE. 

Aristotle has observed, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise terror and pity in their 
audience, not by proper sentiments and expressions, 
but by the dresses and decorations of the stage. 
There is something of this kind very ridiculous in 
the English theatre. When the author has a mind 
to terrify us, it thunders; when he would make us 
melancholy, the ^tage is darkened. But among all 
our tragic artifices, I am the most offended at those 
which are made use of to inspire us with magnificent 
ideas of the persons that speak. The ordinary me- 
thod of making an hero, is to clap a huge plume of 
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feathers upon his head, which rises so very high, that 
there is often a greater length from his chin to the 
top of his head, than to the sole of his foot. One 
would believe, that we thought a great man and 
a tall man the same thing. This very much embar- 
rasses the actor, who is forced to hold his neck ex- 
tremely stiff and steady all the while he speaks ; and 
notwithstanding any anxieties which he pretends for 
his mistress, his country, or his friends, one may see 
by his action, that his greatest care and concern is to 
keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 
For my own part, when I see a man uttering his 
complaints under such a mountain of feathers, I am 
apt to look upon him rather as an unfortunate luna- 
tic, than a distressed hero. As these superfluous* 
ornaments upon the head make a great man, a prin- 
cess generally receives her grandeur from those addi- 
tional incumbrances that fall into her tail : I mean 
the broad sweeping train that follow^ her in all her 
motions, and finds constant employment for a boy 
who stands behind her to open and spread it to 
advantage. I do not know how others are affected 
at this sight, but I must confess my eyes are wholly 
taken up with the page's part; and, as tor the queen, 
I am not so attentive to any thing she speaks, as to 
the right adjusting of her train, lest it should chance 
to trip up her heels, or incommode her, as she walks 
to and fro upon the stage. It is, in my opinion, 
a very odd spectacle, to see a queen venting her pas- 
sion in a disordered motion, and a little boy taking 
care all the while that they do not ruffle the tail of 
her gown. The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at the same time are very different. The 
princess is afraid lest she should incur the displeasure 
of the king her father, or lose the hero her lover. 
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whilst her attendant is only concerned lest she should 
intangle her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move 
the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and dis- 
tressed heroes, used to make the actors represent 
them in dresses and clothes that were thread-bare 
and decayed. This artifice for moving pity, seems 
as ill contrived as that we have been speaking of to 
inspire us with a great idea of the persons introduced 
upon the stage, in short, I would have our concep- 
tions raised by the dignity of thought and sublimity 
of expression, rather than by a train of robes or a 
plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to ac- 
company them with halberts and battle-axes. Two 
or three shifters of scenes, with the two candle-snufFers, 
make up a complete body of guards upon the English 
stage ; and by the addition of a few porters dressed 
in red coats, can represent above a dozen legions. 
I have sometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up 
together upon the stage, when the poet has been dis- 
posed to do honour to his generals. It is impossible 
for the reader's imagination to multiply twenty men 
into such prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two 
or three hundred thousand soldiers are fighting in a 
room of forty or fifty yards in compass. Incidents 
of such a nature should be told, not represented. 



•Non iamen intiis 



Digna geripromes in scenam: muliaque ioUes 
Ex ocuUsy qtuB mox narret faamdia prepsens. 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 182. 

* Yet there are things improper for a scene. 
Which men of judgment only will relate.' 

ROSCOMMON. . 
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I should, therefore, in this particular, recommend ' 
to my countrymen the example of the French stage, I 
where the kings and queens always appear unattend* ^ 
ed, and leave their guards behind the scenes. I 
should likewise be glad if we imitated the French m 
banishing from our stage the noise of drums, trum- 
pets, and huzzas; which is sometimes so very great, 
that when there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, 
one may hear it as far as Charing-cross. 

I have here only touched upon those particulars 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandize the 
persons of a tragedy; and shall shew in another 
paper the several expedients which are practised by 
authors of a vulgar genius to move terror, pity, or ad- 
miration, in their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes 
affect ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and our 
actors are very sensible, that a well-dressed play has 
sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- 
written one. The Italians have a very good phrase 
to express this art of imposing upon the spectators 
by appearances ; they call it the ' Fourberia della 
tcena,* ' The knavery, or trickish part of the drama.' 
But however the show and outside of the tragedy 
may work upon the vulgar, the more understanding 
part of the audience immediately see through it, and 
despise it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively 
idea of an army or a battle in a description, than if 
he actually saw them drawn up in squadrons and 
battalions, or engaged in the confusion of a fight. 
Our minds should be opened to great conceptions, 
and inflamed with glorious sentiments by what the 
actor speaks, more than by what he appears. Can 
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all the trappings of equipage of a kihg or hero> give 
Brutus half that pomp and majesty which he receives 
from a few lines in Shakspeare? 

ADDISON. C. 



N*>43. THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 



H€e tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, el debellare superbos, 

VIRG. Mn. vi. 852. 

Be these thy arts; to bid contention cease. 
Chain up stern wars and give the nations peace ; 
0*er subject lands extend thy gentle sway, 
And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey. 

There are crowds of men, whose great misfortune 
it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or 
trades ; it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
led by some continual task or employment. These 
are such as we commonly call dull fellows ; persons, 
who for want of something to do, out of a certain 
vacancy of thought, rather than curiosity, are ever 
meddling with things for which they are unfit. I 
cannot give you a notion of them better, than by 
presenting you with a letter from a gentleman, who 
belongs to a society of this order of men, residing at 
Oxford. 

Oxford, April 13, 1711. 
' SIR, Four o'clock in the morning. 

' In some of your late speculations, I found some 
sketches towards an history of clubs: but you seem to 
me to shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a light 
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I have well weighed that matter, and think, that the 
most important negotiations may be best carried on 
in such assemblies. I shall therefore, for the good of 
mankind (which, I trust, you and I are equally con- 
cerned for) propose an institution of that nature for 
example sake. 

' I must confess the design and transactions of too 
many clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no conse- 
quence to the nation or public weal. Those I will 
give you up. But you must do me then the justice to 
own, that nothing can be more useful or laudable, 
than the scheme we go upon. To avoid nicknames 
and witticisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal 
Meeting. Our president continues for a year at 
least, and sometimes four or five ; we are all grave, 
serious, designing men, in our way : we think it our 
duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the constitution 
receives no harm — Ne quid detrimenti res capiat pub' 
lica — ^To censure doctrines or facts, persons or things, 
which we do not like ; to settle the nation at home, 
and carry on the war abroad, where and in what 
manner ^e see fit. If other people are not of our 
opinion, we cannot help that. It were better they 
were. Moreover we now and then condescend to 
direct, in some measure, the little affairs of our owi| 
university. 

* Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offended 
the act for importing French wines. A bottle 
two of good solid edifying port at honest George*! 
made a night cheerful, and threw off reserve, 
this plaguy French claret will not only cost us m 
money, but do us less good. Had we been aware 
it, before it had gone too far, I must telj you, 
would have petitioned to be heard upon that subj 
But let that pass. 
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* I must let you know likewise, good Sir, that we 
look upon a certain northern prince's march, in con-^ 
junction with infidels, to be pal{^ably against our 
good-will and liking; and, for all Monsieur Palm- 
quist, a most dangerous innovation ; and we are by 
no means yet sure, that some people are not at the 
bottom of it. At least my own private letters leave 
room for a politician, well versed in matters of this 
nature, to suspect as much^ as a penetrating friend 
of mine tells me. 

* We think we have at last done the business with 
the malecontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a 
peace there. 

* What the neutrality army is to do, or what the 
army in Flanders, and what two or three other princes, 
is not yet fully determined among us ; and we wait 
impatiently for the coming-in of the next Dyer's, 
who you must know is our authentic intelligence, our 
Aristotle in politics. And indeed it is but fit there 
should be some dernier resort, the absolute decider of 
all controversies. 

* We were lately informed, that the gallant trained- 
hands had patrolled all night long about the streets of 
London. We indeed could not imagine any occasion 
for it, we guessed not a tittle on it aforehand,we were 
in nothing of the secret ; and that city tradesmen, or 
their apprentices, should do duty or work during 
the holidays, we thought absolutely impossible. But 
Dyer being positive in it, and some letters from other 
people, who had talked with some who had it from 
those who should know, giving some countenance to 
it, the chairman reported from the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into that affair, that it was possi- 
ble there might, be something in it* I have much 

VOL. I. P 
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more to say to you, but my two good friends and 
neighbours, Dominic and Slyboots, are just come in, 
and the coffee is ready. I am, in the mean time, 

' Mr. Spectator, 
* Your admirer and humble servant, 

' ABRAHAM FROTH.' 

You may obserre the turn of their minds tends 
only to novelty, and not satisfoction in any thing. 
It ^ould be disappointment to them, to OHne to cer- 
tainty in any thing, for that would gravel them and 
put an end to their enquiries, which dull fellows do 
not make for information, but for exercise. I do not 
know but this may be a very good way of accounting 
for what we frequently see, to wit, that duH feibws 
prove very good men of business'. Business relieves 
them fh>m their own natural heaviness, by fumishing 
them with what to do; whereas business to mercuriid 
men, is an inteiruption from their real existence and 
happiness. Though the dull part of mankind are 
harmless in their amusements, it were to be wished 
they had no vacant time, because they usually under- 
take something that makes their wants conspicuous, 
by their manner of supplying them. You shall sel- 
dom find a dull fellow of good educaticm, but, if he 
happens to have any leisure upon his hands^ will turn 
his head to one of those two anousements for all fools 
of eminence, politics or poetry. The fbnner of these 
arts is the study of all dull people in general; but 
when dulness is lodged in a person of a c^ick animal 
life, it g^^erally exerts itself in poetry. One might 
here mention a few military writers, who give great 

> See N^ 8S2, and 469. 
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entertainment to the age, by reason that the stupidity 
oi their heads is quickened by the alacrity of their 
hearts. This constitution in a dull fejiow, gives vi- 
gour to nonsense, and makes the puddle boil, which 
-would otherwise stagnate. The British Pi-ince, that 
celebrated poem, which was written in the reign of 
King Charles the Second, and deservedly called by 
the wits of that age incomparable, was the effect of 
such an happy genius as weare speaking of. From 
among many other distichs no less to be quoted on 
this account, I cannot but recite the two following 
lines: 

* A painted vest prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.' 

Here, if the poet' had not been vivacious, as weU 
as stupid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of 
nonsense, have been capable of forgetting that neir< 
ther prince Voltager, nor his grandfather, could strip 
a naked man of his doublet; but a fool of a colder 
constitution would have staid to have flead the Pict, 
and made buff of his skin, for the wearing of the 
conqueror. 

To bring.these observations to some use^l purpose 
of life, what I would propose should be, that we 
imitated those wise nations, wherein every man learns 
some handicraft-work. Would it not employ a beau 
{Mildly enough, if, instead of eternally playing with 
a snuff-box, he spent some part of his time in making 
one ? Such a method as this would very much con- 
duce to the public emolument, by making every man 
living good for something ; for there would th^n be 
BO one meniber of human society, but would have 

* The Hon. Edward Howard, See Tat. N^ 21. \ 
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some little pretension for some degree in it ; like hira 
who came to Will's coffee-house, upon the merit of 
having writ a posy of a ring. 

STEELE. RK 



N*»44. FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1711. 



' TUf quid ego el populus mecum desideret, audi, 

HOR. Are Poet. ver. 153, 

Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects. 

ROSCOMMOy. 

Among the several artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by the poets to fill the minds of an audience 
with terror, the first place is due to thunder and 
lightning, which are often made use of at the de- 
scending of a god, or the rising of a ghost, at the 
vanishing of a devil, or at the death of a tyrant. I 
have known a bell introduced into several tragedies 
with good effect ; and have seen the whole assembly 
in a very great alarm all the while it has been ringing. 
But there is nothing which delights and terrifies our 
English theatre so much as a ghost, especially when 
he appears in a bloody shirt. A spectre has very 
often saved a play, though he has done nothing but 
stalked across the stage, or rose through a cleft of it, 
and sunk again without speaking one word. There 
may be a proper season for these several terrors ; and 
when they only come in as aids and assistances to the 
poet, they are not only to be excused, but to be ap- 
plauded. Thus the sounding of the clock in Venice 

3 S«« N*» 536, Letter 1. 
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Preserved, makes the hearts of the whole audience 
quake ; and conveys a stronger terror to the mind 
than it is possible for words to do. The appearance 
of the ghost in Hamlet is a masterpiece in its kind, 
and wrought up with all the circumstances that can 
create either attention or horror. The mind of the 
reader is wonderfully prepared for his reception by 
the discourses that precede it. His dumb behaviour 
at his first entrance strikes the imagination very 
strongly; but every time he enters, he is still more ter- 
rifying. Who can read the speech with which young 
Hamlet accosts him, without trembling? 

* Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes! 

* Ham, Angels and ministers of grace dejfend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin danm'd ; 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blasts from hell ; 

Be thy events » wicked or charitable ; 

Thou com^st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. Pll call thee Hamlet, 

King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh ! answer me. 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cearments ? Why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd. 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again ? What may this mean ? 

That thou dead corse again in complete steel 

Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 

Making night hideous ?' 

I do not therefore find fault with the artifices above 
mentioned, when they are introduced with skill, and 
accompanied by proportionable sentiments and ex^ 
pressions in the writing. 

> Advents j comings or visits, 
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For the moving of pity, our principal machine is 
the handkerchief; and indeed in our common trage- 
dies, we should not know very often that the persons 
are in distress by any thing they say, If they did not 
firpm time to time apply their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes. Far be it from me to think of banishing this 
instrument of sorrow from the stage ; I know a trage- 
dy could not subsist without it : all that I would con- 
tend for, is to keep it from being misapplied. In a 
word, I would have the actor's tongue sympathize 
with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her hand, 
has frequently drawn compassion fix)m the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place m several tragedies. 
A modem writer, that observed how this had took in 
other plays, being resolved to double the distress, and 
melt his audience twice as much as those before him 
had done, brought a princess upon the stage with a 
little boy in one hand, and a girl in the other. This 
too had a very good effect. A third poet being re- 
solved to outwrite all his predecessors, a few years 
ago introduced three children with great success: 
and, as I am informed, a young gentleman, who is 
fully determined to break the most obdurate hearts, 
has a tragedy by him, where the first person that ap- 
pears upon the stage is an afflicted widow in her 
mourning weeds, with half a dozen fatherless children 
attending her like those that usually hang about the 
figure of Charity. Thus several incidents that are 
beautifnl in a good writer, become ridiculous by fall- 
ing into the hands of a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or ter- 
ror, there is none so absurd and barbarous, and what 
more exposes us to the contempt and ridicule of our 
neighbours, than that dreadful biftdiering of one 
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another, which is very frequent upon the English 
stage. To delight in seeing men stabbed, poisoned, 
racked, or impaled, is certainly the sign of a cruel 
temper: and as this is often practised before the 
British audience, several French critics, who think 
these are grateful spectacles to us, take occasion from 
them to represent us as a people that delight in blood. 
It is indeed very odd, to see our stage strewed with 
carcasses in the last scenes of a tragedy ; and to ob- 
serve in the wardrobe of the playhouse several dag- 
gers, poniards, wheels, bowls for poison, and many 
other instruments of death. Murders and executions 
are always transacted behind the scenes in the French 
theatre; which in general is very agreeable to the 
manners of a polite and civilized people: but as there 
are no exceptions to this rule on the French stage, it 
leads them into absurdities almost as ridiculous as 
that which falls under our present censure. I remem- 
ber in the famous play of Comeille, written upon the 
subject of the Horatii and Curiatii; the fierce young 
hero, who had overcome the Curiatii one after an- 
other (instead of being congratulated by his sister for 
his victory, being upbraided by her for having slain 
her lover), in the height of his passion and resent- 
ment kills her. If any thing could extenuate so bru- 
tal an action, it would be the domg of it on a sudden, 
before the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood, 
could take place in him. However, to avoid public 
bloodshed, as soon as his passion is wrought to its 
height, he follows his sister the whole length of the 
stage, and forbears killing her till they are both with- 
drawn behind the scenes. I must confess, had he 
murdered her before the audience, the indecency 
might have been greater; but as it is, it appears 
very unnatural^ and looks like killing in cold blood. 
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To give my opinion upon this case, the fact ought 
not to have been represented, but to have been told, 
if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to see 
how Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the 
like delicate circumstances. Orestes was in the same 
condition with Hamlet in Shakspeare, his mother 
having murdered his father, and taken possession of 
his kingdom in conspiracy with her adulterer. That 
young prince therefore, being determined to revenge 
his father's death upon those who filled his throne, 
conveys himself by a beautiful stratagem into his 
mother's apartment, with a resolution to kill her. 
But because such a spectacle would have been too 
shocking to the audience, this dreadful resolution is 
executed behind the scenes: the mother is heard 
calling out to her son for mercy ; and the son answer- 
ing her, that she shewed no mercy to his father; 
after which she shrieks out that she is wounded, and 
by what follows we find that she is slain. I do not 
remember that in any of our plays there are speeches 
made behind the scenes, though there are other in- 
stances of this nature to be met with in those of the 
ancients : and I believe my reader will agree with me, 
that there is something infinitely more affecting in 
this dreadful dialogue between the mother and her 
son behind the scenes, than could have been in any 
thing transacted before the audience.* Orestes im- 
mediately after meets the usurper at the entrance of 
his palace ; and by a very happy thought of the poet 
avoids killing him before the audience, by telling 
him that he should live some time in his present bit- 
terness of soul before he would dispatch him, and by 
ordering him to retire into that part of the palace 
where l^e had slain his father, whose murder Jie wqul4 
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revenge in the very same place where it was com- 
mitted. By this means the poet observes that de- 
cency, which Horace afterwards established as a rule, 
of forbearing to commit parricides or unnatural mur- 
ders before the audience. 

' Nee coram populo natos Medea trueidet,^ 

Ars Poet. ver. 185. 

* Let not Medea draw her murd'ring knife. 
And spill her children's blood upon the stage.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

• 

The French have therefore refined too much upon 
Horace's rule, who never designed to banish all kinds 
of death from the stage ; but only such as had too 
much horror in them, and which would have a better 
effect upon the audience when transacted behind the 
scenes. I would therefore recommend to my coun*- 
trymen the practice of the ancient poets, who were 
very sparing of their public executions, and rather 
chose to perform them behind the scenes, if it could 
be done with as great an effect upon the audience. 
At the same time, I must observe, that though the 
devoted persons of the tragedy were seldom slain be- 
fore the audience, which has generally something ri- 
diculous in it, their bodies were often produced after 
their death, which has always in it something melan- 
trholy or terrifying ; so that the killing on the stage 
does not seem to have been avoided only as an inde*- 
cency, but also as an improbability. 

* "Sec pueroi coram populo Medea tritcidei; 
Aut humnna paldm coquat exta nefarhis Atreus; 
AtU in qvem Progne vertaiur, Cadmus in anguem, 
Suodcun^Jie ottendis mthi sic, incredulus odi.* 

HQR. An Poet. ver. 185, 
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' Medea mast iiot draw her mord'riDg knife. 
Nor Atreiu there his horrid feart prepare; 
Cadmns and Progne's metamoi^KMes, 
(She to a swallow turned, he to a snake;) 
And whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

I have now gone throngh the several dramatic in- 
ventions which are made use of by the ignorant poets 
to supply the place of tragedy, and by the skilful to 
improve it ; some of which I could wish entirely re- 
jected, and the rest to be used ¥rith caution. It 
would be an endless task to consider comedy in the 
same light, and to mention the innumerable shifts 
that small wits put in practice to raise a laugh. Bul- 
lock in a short coat, and Norris in a long one, seldom 
fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narrow brimmed hat are different character. 
Sometimes the wit of the scene lies in a shoulder-belt, 
and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A lover run- 
ning about the stage, with his head peeping out of a 
barrel, was thought a very good jest in King Charles 
the Second's time, and invented by one of the first 
wits of that age'. But because ridicule is not so de- 
licate as compassion, and because the objects that 
make us laugh are infinitely more numerous than 
those that make us weep, there is a much greater la- 
titude for comic than tragic artifices, and by conse- 
quence a much greater indulgence to. be allowed 
them. 

ADDISON. C. 

» Sir George Etherege, in his comedy of The Comical 
Revenge, or Love in a Tub. 
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N^ 4^. SATURDAY, APBIL 21, 1711. 



Natio eomoBda ef/— — 

JUV. S»t iii. lOD. 

The nation is a company of players, 

Xh^be is nothing which I desire more than a safe 
and honourable peace, though at the same time I am 
very apprehensive of many ill consequences that may 
attend it. I do not mean in regard to our politics, 
but to our manners. What an inundation of ribbons 
and brocades will break in upon us? What peals of 
laughter and impertinence shall we be exposed to? 
For the prevention of these great evils, I could hear- 
tily wish that there was an act of parliament for pro- 
hibiting the importation of French fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our island have already 
received very strong impressions from this ludicrous 
nation, though by the length of the war (as there is 
no evil which has not some good attending it) they 
are pretty well worn out and forgotten. I remember 
the time when some of our well-bred country-women 
kept their valet de chambre, because, forsooth, a man 
was much more handy about them than one of their 
own sex. I myself have seen one of these male Abi- 
gails tripping about the room with a looking-glass in 
his hand, and combing his lady's hair a wh(de morn- 
ing together. Whether or no there was any truth in 
the story of a lady's being got with child by one of 
. these her hand-maids, I cannot tell ; but I think at 
present the whole race of them is extinct in our own 
.country. 



i 
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About the time that several of our sex were taken 
into this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought 
up the fashion of receiving visits in their beds. It 
was then looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding for 
a woman to refuse to see a man, because she was not 
stirring ; and a porter would have been thought un> 
fit for his place, that could have made so aukward an 
excuse. As I love to see every thing that is new, I 
once prevailed upon my friend Will Honeycomb to 
carry me along with him to one of these travelled 
ladies, desiring him at the same time to present me 
as a foreigner who could not speak English, that so I 
might not be obliged to bear a part in the discourse. 
The lady, though wiUing to appear undrest, had put 
on her best looks, and painted herself for our recep- 
tion. Her hair appeared in a very nice disorder, as 
the night-gown which was thrown upon her shoulders 
was ruffled with great care. For my part, I am so 
shocked with every thing which looks immodest in 
the fair sex, that I could not forbear taking oif my 
eye from her when she moved in her bed, and was in 
the greatest confusion imaginable every time she sti^ 
red a leg or an arm. As the coquettes who intro- 
duced this custom grew old, they left it ofT by de- 
grees ; well knowing, that a woman of threescore may 
kick and tumble her heart out, without making any 
impressions. 

Sempronia is at present the most profest admirer of 
the French nation, but is so modest as to admit her 
visitants no farther than her toilet. It is a very odd 
sight that beautiful creature makes, when she is talk- 
ing politics with her tresses flowing about her shoul- 
ders, and examining that face in the glass, which 
does such execution upon all the male standers-by. 
How prettily does she divide her discourse between 
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her woman and her visitants? What sprightly transi- 
tions does she make from an opera or a sermon^ to an 
ivory comb or a pincushion? How have I been pleas- 
ed to see her interrupted in an account of her travels, 
by a message to her footman ; and holding her tongue 
in the midst of a moral reflection, by applying the 
tip of it to a patch ? 

There is nothing which exposes a woman to greater 
danger, than that gaiety and airiness of temper which 
are natural to most of the sex. It should be there- 
fore the concern of every wise and virtuous woman 
to keep this sprightliness from degenerating into le- 
vity. On the contrary, the whole discourse and be- 
haviour of the French is to make the sex more fan- 
tastical, or (as they are pleased to term it) more 
awakened, ihan is consbtent either with virtue or 
discretion. To speak loud in public assemblies, to 
let every one hear you talk of things that should only 
be mentioned in private, or in whisper, are looked 
upon as parts of a refined education. At the same 
time a blush is unfashionable, and silence more ill- 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, 
discretion and modesty, which in all other ages and 
countries have been regarded as the greatest orna- 
ments of the fair sex, are regarded as the ingredients 
of narrow conversation, and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, 
and unfortunately placed myself under a woman of 
quality that is since dead ; who^ as I found by the 
noise she made, was newly returned from France. A 
little before the rising of the curtain, she broke out 
into a loud soliloquy, * When will the dear witches 
enter?' and immediately upon their first appearai^ce, 
asked a lady that sat three boxes from her on her 
right hand, if those witches were not charming crea- 
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tuKt. A little after, as Betterton was in one of the 
finest speeches of the play, she shook her fan at an- 
other lady who sat as far on the left hand, and told 
her with a whisper that might be heard all over the 
pit, * We must not expect to see Balloon to-night/ 
Not long after, calling out to a young baronet by his 
name, who sat three seats before me, she asked him 
whether Macbeth's wife was still alive; and before he 
could give an answer, fell a talking of the ghost of 
Banquo. She had by this time formed a little audi- 
ence to herself, and fixed the attention of all about 
her. But as 1 had a mind to hear the play, I got out 
of the sphere of her impertinence, and planted my- 
self in one of the remotest comers of the pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
most refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be at- 
tained in perfection by ladies that do not travel for 
their improvement. A natural and unconstrained 
behaviour has something in it so agreeable, that it is 
no wonder to see people endeavouring after it. But 
at the same time it is so very hard to hit, when it is 
not bom with us, that people often make themselves 
ridiculous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 
ladies of the court of France, in his time, thought it 
ill-breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro* 
nounoe an hard word right ; for which reason they 
took frequent occasion to use hard words, that they 
might shew a politeness in murdering them. He fur- 
ther adds, that a lady of some quality at court, hav- 
ing accidentally made use of a hard word in a proper 
place, and pronounced it right, the whole assembly 
was out of countenance for her. 

I must however be so just to own, that there are 
many ladies who have travelled sevo-al thousands of 
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miles without being the worse for it, and have brought 
home with them ail the modesty, discretion, and 
good sense, that they went abroad with. . As, on the 
contrary, there are great numba^ of travelled ladies, 
who have Hved all their days within the smoke of 
licmdon. I have known a woman that never was out 
of the parish of St. James, betray as many foreign 
fof^peries in her carriage, as she could have gleaned 
up in half the countries of Europe. 

AI»>KON. C. 
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Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum, 

OVID. Met 1. i. ver. 9. 
The jarring seeds ^ iU-consorted things. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is my cus- 
tom to go abroad in quest of game ; and when 1 meet 
any proper subject, 1 take the first opportunity of 
setting down an hint of it upon paper. At the same 
time I look into the letters of my correspondents, and 
if I find any thing suggested in them that may af« 
fold matter of speculation, I likewise enter a minute 
of it in my collection of materials; By this means I 
frequently carry about me a whole sheetful of hints, 
that would look like a rhapsody of nonsense to any 
body but myself. There is nothing in them but ob- 
scurity and confusion, raving and inconsistency. In 
short, they are my speculations in the first principles, 
that (like the woiid in its chaos) are void of all light, 
distinction, and order. 

About a week since there happened to me a very 
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odd accident, by reason of one of these my papers of 
minutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 
coffee-hotise> where the auctions are usiutlly kept. Be- 
fore I missed it, there were a cluster of people who 
had found it, aud were diverting themselves with it 
at one end of the coffee-house. It had raised so much 
laughter among them before I had observed what 
they were about, that I had not the courage to own 
it. The boy of the coffee-house, when they had done 
with it, carried it about in his hand, asking every 
body if they had dropped a written paper; but no- 
body challenging it, he was ordered by those merry 
gentlemen who had before perused it, to get up into 
the auction pulpit, and read it to the whole roon, 
that if any one would own it, they might. The boy 
accordingly mounted the pulpit, and with a very au^ 
dible voice read as follows : . 

MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Coverle/s country-seat . . . .Yes, for I 
hate long speeches — Query, if a good Christian may 
be a conjuror.... Childermas-day, saltseller, house- 
dog, screech-owl, cricket Mr. Thomas Incle of 

London, in the good ship called the Achilles. Ya- 
rico . , , . .^^gre$citque tnedendo.,,, Ghosts..., The La^ 
d/s library .... lion by trade a tailor. . . . Dromedary 
called Bucephalus.... Equipage the lady's mnmum 
^ttm.... Charles Lillie to be taken notice of.... 
Short face a relief to envy.... Redundancies in the 
three professions.... King Latinus a recruit..,. Jew 
devouring a ham of bacon .... Westminster-abbey .... 
Grand Cairo .... Procrastination .... April fools .... 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour. . . . Enter a King 
and two Fiddlers «o/ie«.... Admission into the Ugly 
dub .... Beauty how improveable .... Families of true 
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and false humour. . . . The pairof s school-mistress .... 
Face half Pict half British.... No man to be an 
hero of a tragedy under six foot... .Club of sighers 
• . « . Letters fiom flower-pots, elfoow-chairs, tapestry-^ 
figures, lion, thunder.... The bell rings to the pup- 
pet-show.... Old woman with a beard married -to 
a smock-faced boy.... My next coat to be turned 
up with blue .... Fable of tongs and gridiron .... 

Flower dyers The soldier's prayer. . . .Thank ye 

for nothing, says the gallypot .... Factolus in stockings 
with golden clocks to them.... Bamboos, cudgels, 
drum-sticks. . . . Slip of my landlady's eldest daughter 
... .The black mare with a star in her forehead. .. . 
The barber's pole. . . .Will Honeycomb's coat-pocket 
. , . . Caesar's behayk)ur and my own in parallel circum-> 
stances.... Poem in patch-work.... ^u/Zi grafois est 
percussus Achilles, ,, The female conventicler. . . .The 
ogle-master. 

The reading of this paper made the whole coffee^ 
house very merry; some of them ccmcluded it was 
written by a madman, and others by somebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. One who 
had the appearance of a very substantial citi^n told 
us, with several political winks and nods, that he 
wished there was no more in the paper than what was 
expressed in it: that for his part, he looked upon the 
dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber's pole, to 
signify something more than what was usually meant 
by those words; and that he thought the coffee-man 
could not do better than to carry the paper to one of 
the secretaries of state. He further added, that he 
did not like the name of the outlandish man with the 
golden clock in his stockings. A young Oxford scho- 
lar, who chanced to be with his uncle at the coffee- 

VOL. I. Q 
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house, difootered to to who thisPactcrfus'wai: and 
hj that means turned the whole sciheme of this wor- 
thj citizen ihtio ridicmle. While they were making 
Iheir several oonjectares upoB this innocent paper, I 
reached' out my ami to thie boy. as he was coming out 
0f the pulpit, to giTC it me; whieb he did accord" 
ingly. This drew the eyes of the whole compmy 
upon me ; but after havihg cast a cursory glance over 
it, and shook ray head twice or thrice at the readmg 
of it, I twisted it into a kind of nsatch, and lighted 
my pipe with it. My profound silence, together with 
the steadiness of my cocmtenance, aoki the gravity of 
my behavioiir during this whoie tnmsaction, raised 
21 very loud laugh on all sidetf of nle; but as I had 
escaped all suspicion of being the aiuthor, I was yer)!^ 
well satisfied, and afiplying myself to^ my pipe* and 
the Postman, took no further notice of any tbkig that 
passed about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made use 
ef above half the contents of ihe foregoing paper; 
and will easily suppose, that those subjects which aie 
yet untouched, were such provisious as I had made 
fo^ his future entertainment But as I have been xia* 
luckily prevented by this accident, I shall only give 
him the letters which related to the two last innts^ 
The first of them I should not have published, were 
I not infonn^ that there is many an husbanKl who 
sttffers very much in his private afifairs by the indis* 
creet £eaf of such a partner as is hereafter mentkmed ; 
to whom I may apply the barbarous inscription quoted 
by the bishop of Salisbury in his travel' : * Dum nimia 
vik eit,/a€tu eit impia:* * Through too much piety 
she became impiout.' 

' Dr. Burnett's Letters, £^. Let. i. 
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• : ■ ■ • > . ■ ■ - ' 

' I AM one of those uii)iap{>y men that are plagued 
with fi gospel-gossip, so conjunon among dissenteis 
(espQc^ally friends). Lectures in the mcHrmng^ church- 
meetiiigs at noon> and preparation sermons at night, 
take up so much of her time^ it is very rare she 
knows what we have for dinner, unless when the 
preacher is to be at it. With him come a tribe, all 
brothers and sisters it seems ; while others, really such, 
are deemed no relations. If at any time I have her 
company alone, she is a mere sennon pop->gun, re* 
peating and discharging texts, proofs, and applica- 
tions so perpetually, that however weary I may go to 
bed, the noise in my head will not let me sleep till 
towards morning. The mtseiy of my case, and great 
numbers of such sufferers^^lcad your pity and speedy 
relief; othervnse must expect, in alittietime, to be 
lectured, preached, and prayed into want, unless the 
happiness of being sooner talked to death prevent it. 

' I am, &c. 

The secorid letter, relating (o the ogUng-m^st^r» 
runs thus: 

' MB. SPECT4TQ]t> 

< I AM ^Q li^sh gentlen^an that have travelled ipaay 
year^ fqr my improvement ; dl|r^lg which time I haya 
acQoniplished my^lf in the ^hole art of ogling^ as H 
is at present practised in the polite nations of EuropfS. 
Being thus qualified, I intend, by the advice pf my 
friends^ to set up for an ogling-master. I ti^ch t{ie 
church ogle in the morning, and the playhouse ogle 
by candle-light. I b»ye abb brou^t oye^ wi^ me ^ 
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new flying ogle fit for the ring; which I teach in the 
dusk of the evenings or in any hour of the day, hy 
darkening one of my windows. I have a manuscript 
by me, called The Complete Ogler, which I shall 
be ready to shew you on any occasion. In the mean 
time, I beg you will pubUsh the substance of this 
letter in an advertisement, and you will very much 
oblige, 

« Yours, &c.' 

ADDISON. C. 
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Ride, si sapi t > 

hUKT. 

Lang^h, if yoahre wise. 

Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
which, in' my humble opinion, is much the best of 
all his works, after some very curious observations upon 
laughter, concludes thus : * The passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some 
sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, 
by comparison with the infirmity df others, or with 
our own formerly: for men laugh at the follies of 
themselves past, when they come suddenly to remem- 
brance, except they bring with them any present 
dishonour.' 

According to this author, therefore, when we hear 
a man laugh excessively, instead of saying he is very 
tnerry, we ought to tell him he is very proud. And 
Indeed^ if we look into the bottom of this matter, we 
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shall meet with many observations to confirm us in 
his opinion. Every one laughs at somebody that is 
in an inferior state of folly to himself. It was formerly 
the custom for every great house in England to keep 
a tame fool dressed in petticoats, that the heir of the 
£imily might have an opportunity of joking upon 
him, and diverting himself with his absurdities. For 
the same reason, idiots are still in request in most of 
the courts of Germany, where there is not a prince of 
any great magnificence, who has not two or three 
dressed, distinguished, undisputed fools in his retinue, 
whom the rest of the courtiers are always breaking 
their jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their industry 
and application, than for wit and humour, hang up 
in several of their streets what they call the sign of the 
Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot dressed in a cap 
and bells, and gaping in a most immoderate manner. 
This is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus every one diverts himself with some person or 
other that is below him in point of understanding, 
and triumphs in the superiority of his genias, whilst 
he has such objects of derision before his eyes. Mr. 
Dennis has very well expressed this in a couple of 
humorous lines, which are part of a translation of a 
satire in Monsieur Boileau : 

' Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another. 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother.' 

Mr. Hobbs's reflection gives us the reason why the 
insignificant people above mentioned are stirrers-up 
of laughter among men of a gross taste : but as the 
more understanding part of mankind do not find their 
risibility affected by such ordinary objects, it may be 
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worth the while to examhie into tht seireral provoca* 
tives of laughter, in men of suj^or sense and kno^ir- 
ledge. 

In the fint place 1 must observe, that there is a set 
of merry droils, whom the common people of all 
countries admire, and seem to love so iveM, 'that 
they could eat diem/ according to the old proverb : 
I mean thdse circumibraneous wits whom ^eiy na« 
tion calte by the name of that dish of meat which it 
loves best: in Holland they are termed l^kled He^ 
rings; in France, Jean Pottages; in iMy, Macfcaro- 
nies ; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. These 
merry wags, from whatsoever ft)od they receive their 
titles, that they may make thdr audiences laugh, 
always appear in a fool's coat, and commit such 
blunders and mistakes in everysCep they take, and 
every word they utter, as those who listen to them 
would be ashamed of. 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible 
than in that custom which prevails every where 
among us On the first day of the present month, when 
every body takes it in his head to make as many fools 
as 1^ can. In proportion as there are more follies 
discovered, so there is more laughter raised on this 
day than on any other in the whole year. A neigh- 
bour of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow conceited fellow, makes his boast that 
for these ten years successively he has not made less 
than an hundred April fools. My landlady had a 
felling out with him about a fortnight ago, for send- 
ing every one of her children upon some sleeveless 
errand, as she terms it. Her eldest son went to buy 
an halfpennyworth of incle at a shoemaitier's; the 
ddest daughter was dispatched half a mile %o see a 
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monster ; and, in short, the whole family of innocent 
children -made April fools* Nay, my landlady her- 
self did not escape him. This empty fellow has 
femghed upon these ccHiceits ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when confined to 
one day in a twelvemcmth ; but there is an ingenious 
tribe of men sprung up of late years, who are for 
making April fools every day in the year. These 
gentlemen are omimonly distinguished by the name 
of Biters*: a race of men that are perpetually em- 
ployed in laughing at those mi^^ykes which are of 
their own {m>duction. 

Thus we see, in proportion as one man is more re- 
fined than another, he chooses his fool out of a lower 
or higher class of mankind, or, to speak in a more 
philosophical language, that secret elation or pride 
of heart, which is generally called laughter, arises 
in him, from his comparing himself with an object 
below him, whether it so happens that it be a natiu-al 
or an artificial fool. It is, indeed, very possible, that 
the persons we laugh at may in the main of their 
characters be much wiser men than ourselves ; but if 
tiiey would have us laugh at them, they must fall 
short of us in those respects which stir up this pas- 
sion. 

I am afraid I shall appear too abstracted in my 
speculations, if I shew that when a man of wit makes 
us laugh, it is by betraying some oddness or infirmity 
in his own character, or in the representation which 
he makes of others ; and that when we laugh at a 
bfute, or even at an inanimate thing, it is at some 

* See N^ 504, and Tat. N** 12. Rowe produced a cpmedy 
<m the subject, with the title of < The Biter ^' which, howw 
ever, added notbiAg to his reputation as an author. 
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tction or incidait that bean a remote aAalogy'to any 
blunder or absurdity in reasonable creatures. 

But to come into common life : I shall pass by the 
consideration of those stage coxcombs that are able to 
shake a whole audience, and take notice of a parti- 
cular sort of men who are such provokers of mirth in 
conversation, that it is impossible for a club or merry 
meeting to subsist without them ; I mean those honest 
gentlemen that are always exposed to the wit and 
raillery of their wdl-wlshers and companions ; that 
are pelted by men, women, and children, friends, 
and foes, and, in a word, stand as butts in conversa- 
tion, for every one to shoot at that pleases. I know 
several of these butts who are men of wit and sense, 
though by some odd turn of humour, some unlucky 
cast in their person or behaviour, they have always 
the misfortune to make the company merry. The 
truth of it is, a man is not qualified for a butt, who 
has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even in the 
ridiculous side of his character. A stupid butt is 
only fit for the conversation of ordinary people : men 
of wit require one that will give them play, and be^ 
stir himself in the absurd part of his behaviour. A 
butt with these accomplishments firequently gets the 
laugh of his side, and turns the ridicule upon him 
that attacks him. Sir John Falstaff was an hero of 
this species, and gives a good description of himself 
in his capacity of a butt, after the following manner: 
' Men of all sorts,' says that merry knight, * take a 
pride to gird at me. The brain of any man is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter more 
than I invent, or is invented on me. I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
jnen.' 

ADDI90y. C. . 
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Per tnuUas fidiium sibi saepejiguras 

OVID. Met. xiv. 652. 
rough various shapes he often finds access. 

orrespondents take it ill if I do not, from time 
J, let them know I have received their letters, 
lost effectual way will be to publish some of 
hat are upon important subjects; which I shall 
ice with a letter of my own that I writ a fort- 
igo to a fraternity who thought fit to make me 
orary member. 

BE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF THE 
UGLY CLUB. 

LT IT PLEASE YOUR DEFORMITIES, 

VE recdved the notification of the honour you 
lone me, in admitting me into your society. I 
vledge my want of merit, and for that rea- 
all endeavour at all times to make up my 
iilures, by introducing and recommending to 
lib persons of more undoubted qualifications 
can pretend to. I shall next week come down 

stage-coach, in order to take my seat at the 
; and shall bring with me a candidate of each 
The persons 1 shall present to you, are an old 
ind a modem Pictr If they are not so emi-> 

gifted by nature as our assembly expects, 
le leave to say their acquired ugliness is greater 
ny that has ever appeared before you. The 
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beau has varied his dress every day of his life for 
these thirty years past, and still added to the defo^ 
mity he was bom with. The ^ct has still greater 
merit towards us, and has, ever since she came to 
years of discretion, deserted the handsome party, 
and taken all possible pains to acquire 4fae hce in 
which I shall present her to your consideration and 
favour. 

' I am, GENTLEMEN, 

' Your most obliged humble servant, 

* THE SPECTATOR. 

< P. S. I desire to know whether you admit people 
of quality.* 

• MR. SPECTATOR, April 17. 

* To shew you there are among us of the vain weak 
sex, some tiiat have honesty and fortitude enough to 
dare to be ugly, and williHg to be thought so; I 
apply myself to you, to beg yoiu* interest, and re- 
commendation to the ugly dub. If my own word 
will not be taken, (though in this case & woman'^ 
may) I can bring crediUe witness of my qualifica* 
tions for thdr company, whether they insist 'upon 
hair, forehead, ' eyes, dieeks, or chin ; to which I 
must add, that I find k easier* to lean to jny left side, 
than my right. I 'hope T am in all respects agree 
able, and for humour and mirth, I will keep up to 
the president himself. All the' favour I -will pretend 
to is, that as I am the first woman who has ^appeared 
desirous of good company^ and agreeable 'conversa- 
tion, I may Udce and keep the npfter end of the table. 
And indeed 1 thinlcthey want a carver, which 'I can 
be, after as ugly a manner as they could wish. I 
desire yout thoughts of my chum as:80onas you can* 
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Add to tny features the lengtb of my face, which is 
full half-yard ; though I never knew the reason of it 
tiH you gave one for the shortness of yours. If I 
knew a name ugly enough to belong to the above- 
described face, I would feign one; but, to my un- 
speakable misfortune, my name is the only disagree- 
able prettiness about me; so pry thee make one for 
me that signifies all the deformity in the world. You 
understand Latin, but be sure bring it in with my 
being, in the sincerity of my heart, 

* Your most frightful admirer, 
* And servant, 

' HECATISSA.* 
• MB. SPECTATOR, 

* I BEAD your discourse upon affectation', and from 
the remarks made in it examined my o^n heart so 
strictly, that I thought I had found out its most 
Secret avenues, with a resolution to be aware of them 
for the future. But, alas! to my sorrow T now un- 
derstand, that I have several follies which I do not 
know the root of. I am an old fellow, and extremely 
troubled with the gout; but having always a strong 
vanity towards being pleasing in the eyes of women, 
I never have a moment's ease, but I am mounted in 
high-heeled shoes, with a glazed wax-leather instep. 
Two days after a severe fit, I was invited to a friend's 
house in the city, where I believed I should see ladies; 
and with my usual complaisance crippled myself to 
wait upon them. A very sumptilous table, agree- 
able company, and kind reception, were but so many 
importunate additions to the torment I was in. A 
gentleman of the family observed my condition; and 

» N« 38. Sec aKo N« 404, N« 460, and N» 515. 
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soon after the queen's health, he in the presence of 
the whole company, with his own hands, degraded 
me into an old pair of his own shoes. This opera- 
tion before fine ladies, to me (who am by nature a 
coxcomb) was suffered with the same reluctance as 
they admit the help of men in their greatest ex- 
tremity. The return of ease made me forgive the 
rough obligation laid on me, which at that time 
relieved my body from a distemper, and will my 
mind for ever fix>m a folly. For the charity receiv- 
ed, I return my thanks this way. 

* Your most humble servant.* 

' SIR, Epping, April 18. 

' We have your papers here the morning they come 
out, and we have been very well entertained with 
your last, upon the false ornaments of persons who 
represent heroes in a tragedy. What made your 
speculation come very seasonably among us is, that 
we have now at this place a company of strollers, 
who are very far from offending in the impertinent 
splendour of the drama. They are so far firom fell- 
ing into these false gallantries, that the stage is here 
in its original situation of a cart. Alexander the 
Great was acted by a fellow in a paper cravat. The 
next day the earl of Essex seemed to have no distress 
but his poverty; and my lord Foppington the same 
morning wanted any better means to shew himself a 
fop, than by wearing stockings of different colours. 
In a word, though they have had a full barn for 
many days together, our itinerants are still so wretch- 
edly poor, that without you can prevail to send us 
the furniture you forbid at the playhouse, the heroes 
appear only like sturdy beggars^ and the heroines 
gypsi^. We have had but one part, which was per* 
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formed and dressed with propriety, and that was 
Justice Clodpate. This was so well done, that it 
offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, in the midst of 
our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the puppet- 
show) so highly provoked, that he told them, if they 
would move compassion, it should be in their own 
persons, and not in the characters of distressed princes 
and potentates. He told them, if they were so good 
at finding the way to people^s hearts, they should do 
it at the end of bridges or church-porches, in thehr 
proper vocation of beggars. This, the justice saysj 
they must expect, since they could not be contented 
to act heathen warriors, and such fellows as Alex- 
ander, but must presume to make a mockery of one 
of the quorum. 

* Your servant.' 

STEELE. R, 
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H onunerk pagina rtotira tapit. 

MART. 
Men and their manners I describe. 

It is very natural for a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair 
sex, to delight in that sort of conversation which we 
find in coifee-houses. Here a man of my temper is 
in his dement; for if he cannot talk, he can still be 
more agreeable to his company, as well as pleased in 
himself, in being only an hearer. It is a secret known 
but to few, yet of no small use in the conduct of life^ 
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that when y^ii fiiil into ^ n^tii's conyai^tioa, the 
first thing you should oonsid^r is, whether he has % 
greater inclmation to hear you,, or that you shouU 
bear him. The latter is the more general desire and 
I know very able flatterers that never speak a word m 
praise of the peraopf froo^ whom they obtain daily 
favours, but ^Uli practise a skilful attention to what- 
ever is uttered by those with whom they converse. 
\Ve are very curious to observe the behaviour of great 
men and their clients ; but the same passions and in* 
terests moYO na^n in Ipwer spheres; and I (that ha?^ 
nothing else to do but make observations} $ee in eveiy 
parish, streets lape, and alley of this populous city, a 
little potent^ that has his court and his flatteten 
who lay snares for his affection and favour^ by the 
tame arts that a^ practised upon men in higher sta* 
tions. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men differ 
rather in the time of day in which they make a 
figure, than in any real greatness above one another. 
I, who am at the coffee-house at six in the morning, 
know that my friend Beaver the haberdasher has a 
levee of more undissembled friends and admirers, 
than most of the courtiers or generals of. .Great Bri- 
tain. Every man about him has, perhaps, a news- 
paper in his hand ; but none cai^ prete&d to guess 
what step will be taken in any one court of Europe, 
tin Mr* Qeaver ha? thrpym down his pipe, and de^ 
dares Yl\at measiures the aUies Bfiust eptei: into upw\ 
this |iew ppfiture of af^us* Oi^ polf^epho^se is neat 
one of the inns of coiiili and Beaver has tjfie audienci} 
aqd adniiration of his neighbours froni six till wit|ii|) 
a quarter of eight* at which time he is interrupted by 
the 9tud<^nt9 of the house ; some of whoni are ready 
drefspd for Westminister at eight in a momiugi witj^ 
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faces as busj as if tli^ ipere retained in creiy cause 
there; and others come in their night«^wns to saun^ 
ter away their time^ as if they never designed to go 
thither. I do noi: know, tiiat I meet, in any of my 
walks, objects which Dx>ve both my spleen and laugh-^ 
ter so effectually, as those young fellows at the Gre- 
cian, Squire^s, Seaiie^s, and ail other cofiee-houset 
ai^acent to the law, who rise early for no other pur^ 
pose but. to publish their laziness. One would think 
these young TirtuosoS' take a gay cap and sUppera, 
with 3/ scarf and party-coloured gown, to be ensigns 
of dignity; for the vain things approach each other 
with an air, which shews they regard one another for 
their vestroorts. I have ohsenred, that the siqscriority 
among these prooeeda from an opinion of gallantry 
and £ishioni The gentleman in the strawberry sash, 
who firesides so much over the rest, has, it seems, 
subscribed to. every opearai this last winter^ and is sup* 
poaed to receive favours from one of the actresses. 

When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen 
to eo^y any longer the pleasures of their dishabille, 
with any manner of confidence, they give place to 
men who have business or good sense in then: faces, 
and come to the coffee-house either to transact affairs, 
or enjoy conversation. The persons to whose beha:* 
tiour and discourse I have most r^;ard, are such as 
aie between these two sorts of men; such as have not 
spirits too active to be happy and well pleased in a 
private conditicHi, nor complexions too warm to make 
them neglect the duties and relations of life. Of 
these sort of men consist the worthier part of man- 
kind; of these are all good fakhen, generous bnn 
thers, sincere friends, and faithfUl subjects. Their en-^ 
tertainnients are derived rather from reason than ima« 
ginatlon; which is the cause that there is no impa^ 
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tience or instability in their speech or action* Yoa 
see in their countenances tliey are at home, and in 
quiet possession of the present instant as it passes, 
without desiring to quicken it by gratifying any pas- 
sion, or prosecuting any new design. These are the 
men formed for society, and those little communities 
which we express by the word neighbourhood. 

The coffee-house is the place of rendezvous to all 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish cafan 
and ordinary life. Eubulus presides over the middle 
hours of the day, when this assembly of men meet 
together. He enjoys a great fortune handsomely, 
without launching into expence; and exerts many 
noble and useful qualities, without appearing in any 
public employment. Hb wisdom and knowledge are 
serviceable to all that think fit to make use of Uiem; 
and he does the office of a counsel, a judge, an exe- 
cutor, Imd a friend to all his acquaintance, not only 
without the profits which attend such offices, but also 
without the deference and homage which are usually 
paid to them. Tlte giving of thanks is displeasing to 
him. The greatest gratitude you can shew him, is to 
let him see you are the better man for his services ; 
and that you are as ready to oblige jothers, as he is to 
oblige you. 

; In the private exigencies of his friends, he lends at 
legal value considerable sums, which he might highly 
increase by rolling in the public stocks. He does not 
consider in whose hands his money will improve fnost, 
but where it will do most good. 
• Eubulus has so great an authority in his little diiu^ 
nal audience, that when he shakes his head at any 
piece of public news, they all of them appear deject* 
ed ; and, on the contrary, go home to their dinners 
with a good stomach and cheerful aspect, when Eubu- 
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lus seems to intimate that things go well. Nay, their 
veneration towards him is so great, that when they 
are in other company they speak and act after him ; 
are wise in his sentences, and are no sooner sat down 
at their own tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice or 
despond, as they saw him do at the coffee-house. In 
a word, every man is Eubulus as soon as his back is 
turned. 

Having here given an account of the several reigns 
that succeed each other from day-break till dinner 
time, I shall mention the monarchs of the afternoon 
on another occasion, and shut up the whole series of 
them with the history of Tom the Tyrant ^'^ who, as 
first minister of the coffee-house, takes the govern- 
ment upon him between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, and gives his orders in the most 
arbitrary manner to the servants below him, as to the 
disposition of liquors, coal, and cinders. 

STEELE. R. 
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Nunquam altud natura, aliud sapientia dixit. 

JUV. Sat. xiv. 321. 

Good taste aad nature always speak the same. 

When the four Indian kings* were in this coimtry 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 

' The waiter of that coffee*house, nick-named Sir Tho- 
mas. See Tat. N» 16, 17, 26, and 36. 

s Swift writes thus to Stella, in his Journal, under date 
VOL. I. R 
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being wofiderfuUy stniek vMi tke sight of eiF^ 
thing that is new or uncommoa. I have, since thdr 
departure, employed a friend to make many ea* 
quiries of thetr landlord the uf^iolsterer, r^atbig to 
their manners and conversation, as also concerning 
the remarks which they made in this country : far, 
next to the forming a right notion erf such strangers, 
I should be desirous of learning what ideas they have 
conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written- by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Bash Tow, and, as 
he supposes, left behind by some mistake. These 
papers are now translated, aoid contain abundance of 
very odd observations, which I find this little frater* 
nity of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
Great ^tain. I shall present my reader with a short 
specimen of them in this paper, and may perhaps 
communicate more to him hereafter. In the article of 
London are the following words, which without doubt 
are meant of the. church of St. Paul: 

' On the most rising part of the town there stands 
a huge house, big enough to contain the whole na- 
tion of which I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
O £oam, king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was 

28th April, 1711. * The Spectator is written by Steele, 
with Addison's help ^ 'tis often very pretty. Yesterday it 
was made of a noble hint I gave him long ago for his Tat- 
lers, about an Indian, supposed to write his travels into 
England. I repent he ever had it. I intended to have 
written a book on that subject. I believe he has spent it 
all lA one paper, and all tile underhiBtfi there are mine 
too^ but I never see him or Addison. See Swift's Works, 
vol. XV. p. 32, 33, edit. 180U See also Tat. N^' 171. 
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made by the hands of that great God to whom it is 
consecrated. The kings of Granajah and of the Six 
Nations believe that it was created with the earth, 
and produced on the same day with the sun and 
moon. But for my part, by the best information 
that I could get of this matter, I am apt to think that 
this prodigious pii^ was fashioned into the shape it 
now bears by several tools and instruments, of which 
they have a wonderftil variety in this country. It 
was probably at first a huge misshapen rock that grew 
upon the top of the hiU, which the natives of the 
coimtry (after having cut it into a kind of regular 
figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and 
industry, till they had wrought it into all those beau- 
tiful vaults and caverns into which it is divided at 
this day. As soon as this rock was thus curiously 
scooped to their liking, a prodigious number of hands 
must have been employed in chipping the outside of 
it, which is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; 
and is in several places hewn out into pillars that 
stand like the trunks of so many trees bound about 
the top with garlands of leaves. It is probable that 
when this great work was begun, which must have 
been many hundred years ago, there was some reli- 
g:ion among this people; for they gave it the name 
of a temple, and have a tradition that it was designed 
for men to pay their devotion in. And indeed there are 
several reasons which make us think that the natives 
of this country had formerly among them some sort 
of worship ; for they set apart every seventh day as 
sacred : but upon my going into one of these holy 
houses on that day, I could not observe any circum- 
stance of devotion in their behaviour. There was 
indeed a man in black, who was mounted above the 
rest, and seemed to utter something with a great deal 
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of vehemence ; but as for those underneath him, ut- 
stead of paying their worship to the deity of the 
placei they were most of them bowing and courtesy- 
ing to one another, and a considerable number of 
them fast asleep. 

* The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived these two were great enemies to 
one another, and did not always agree in the same 
story. We could make shift to gather out of one of 
them, that this island was very much infested with a 
monstrous kind of animals, in the shape of men, 
called whigs ; and he often told us, that he hoped 
we should meet with none of them in our way, for 
that if we did, they would be apt to knock us down 
for being kings. 

* Our other interpreter used to talk very much of 
a kind of animal called a tory, that was as great a 
monster as the whig, and would treat us as ill for 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
bom with a secret antipathy to one another, and en- 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, and 
amused us with an account of such monsters as are 
not really in their country. 

' These particulars we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our interpreters ; which we put 
together as well as we could, being able to under- 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, 
and afterwards making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves. The rnen of the country are very cun- 
aing and ingenious in haiidicra(t works^ but withal. 
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so very idle, that we often saw young lusty raw-boned 
fellows, carried up and down the streets in little 
covered rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired 
for that service. Their dress is likewise very barba- 
rous, for they almost strangle themselves about the 
neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatures; 
that we are apt to think are the occasion of several 
distempers among them, which our country is en- 
tirely free from. Instead of those beautiful feathers 
with which we adorn our headsj they often buy up 
a monstrous bush of hair, which covers their heads, 
and falls down in a large fleece below the middle of 
their backs; with which they walk up and down 
the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of their 
own growth. 

* We were invited to one of their public diver- 
sions, where we hoped to have seen the great men 
of their country running down a stag, or pitching a 
bar, that we might have discovered who were the 
persons of the greatest abilities among them ; but in- 
stead of that, they conveyed us into an huge room 
lighted up with abundance of candles, where thi^ 
lazy people sat still above three hours to see several 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, who it seems 
were paid for it. 

* As for the women of the country, not being ajbjbe 
to talk with them, we could only make our remariis 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make 
a great show with heads of hair that are none of 
their own, the women, who they say have very fine 
heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from 
being seen. The women look like angels, and would 
be more beautiful than the sun, were it not for little 
black spots that are apt to break out in their faces» 
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and sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have ob* 
served that those little blemishes wear off very soon ; 
but when they disappear in one part of the face, 
they are very apt to break out in another^ insomuch 
that I have seen a spot upon the forehead in the 
afternoon, which was upon the chin in the morning.' 

The author then proceeds to shew the absurdity 
of breeches and petticoats^ with many other curious 
observations which I shall reserve for another occa- 
sion. I cannot however conclude this paper with- 
out taking notice, that amidst these wild remarks 
there now and then appears something very reason- 
able. I cannot likewise forbear observing, that we 
are all guilty in some measure of the same narrow 
way of thinking which we meet with in this abstract 
of the Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, 
dresses, and manners of other countries are ridicu' 
lous and extravagant, if they do not resemble those 
of our own. 

ADDISON ^ C. 

^ From the qaotation at the beghining of this pq>er, 
Swift seems to have believed Steele the writer of it; for 
It seems he gave the hint of it to him. It has, however, 
Addison's signature in the original publication in £>lio, 
and is reprinted by Tickell in his edition of Addison's 
Works in 4to. 
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T&rqtut a& obscenisjam nunc sennonibus cutrem, 

HOR. 1 Ep. ii. m. 

He from tlie taste obsceae reclaims our youth. 

POPE. 

* HR. SreCTATDR, 

* My fortune, quality, and person are such, as ren- 
der me as conspicuous as any yonng woman in town. 
It is in my power to enjoy it in all its vanities ; but /I 
have, from a very careftil education, contracted a 
great aversion to the forward air and fashion which is 
practised in all public places and assemblies. I at- 
tribute this very much to the style and manner of 
our plays. I was last night at The Funeral, where 
a confident lover in the play, speaking of his mistress, 
cries out . . . " ' Oh that Harriot ! to fold these arms 
about the waist of that beauteous, struggling, and at 
last yielding fair '." Such an image as this ought by 
no means to be presented to a chaste and regular 
audience. I expect your opinion of this sentence, 
and recommend to your consideration, as a Specta- 
tor, the conduct of the stage at present with relation 
to chastity and modesty. 

/ I am, SIR, 
* Your constant reader and well-wisher.* 

The complaint of this young lady is so just, that 
the offence is gross enough to have displeased per- 
sons who cannot pretend to that delicacy and mo- 
desty, of which she is mistress. But there is a great 

' Sir R« Steele's comedy. Act ii. scene !• 
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deal to be said in behalf of an author. If the audi' 
ence would but consider the difficulty of keeping up 
a sprightly dialogue for five acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants wit, and cannot 
please any otherwise, to help it out with a little 
smuttiness. I will answer for the poets, that no one 
ever writ bawdry for any other reason but dearth of 
invention. When the author cannot strike out of 
himself any more of that which he has sup^or to 
those who make up the .bulk of his audience, hi^ 
natural recourse is to that which he has in common 
with them ; and a description which gratifies a sen- 
sual appetite will please, when the author has no- 
thing about him to delight a refined imagination. 
It is to such a poverty we must impute this and all 
other sentences in plays, which are of this kind, and 
which are commonly termed luscious expressions '. 

This expedient to supply the deficiencies of wit, 
has been used more or less by most of the authors 
who have succeeded on the stage ; though I know 
but one who has professedly writ a play upon the 
basis of the desire of multiplying our species, and 
that is the polite Sir George Etherege ; if I under- 
stand what the lady would be at, in the play called 
She would if she Could. Other poets have here and 
there given an intimation that there is this, design, 
under all the disguises and affectations which a lady 
may put on ; but no author, except this, has made 
sure work of it, and put the imaginations of the audi- 
ence upon this one purpose from the beginning to 
the end of the comedy. It has always fared accord- 
ingly ; for whether it be that all who go to this piece 

* Steele softened the passage quoted, in the next edition 
that was published. 
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would if they cx)uld, or that the innocents go to if, 
to guess only what she would if she could, the play 
has always been well received. 

It lifts an heavy empty sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious gesture of body ; and when 
it is too low to be raised even by that, a flat meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. Writers 
-who want genius, never fail of keeping this secret in 
reserve, to create a laugh or raise a clap. I, who 
know nothing of women but from seemg plays, can 
give great guesses at the whole stnicture of the fair 
sex, by being innocently placed in the pit, and in- 
sulted by the petticoats of their dancers ; the advan- 
tages of whose pretty persons are a great help to a 
dull play. When a poet flags in writing lusciously, 
a pretty girl can move lasciviously, and have the 
same good consequence for the author. Dull poets 
in this case use their audiences, as dull parasites do 
their patrons ; when they cannot longer divert them 
with their wit or humour, they bait their ears with 
something which is agreeable to their temper, though 
below their understanding. Apicius cannot resist 
being pleased, if you give him an account of a deli- 
cious meal ; or Clodius, if you describe a wanton 
beauty : though at the same time, if you do not 
awake those inclinations in them, no men are better 
judges of what is just and delicate in conversation. 
But as I have before observed, it is easier to talk to 
the man, than to the man of sense. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of least learning 
are best skilled in the luscious way. The poetesses 
of the age have done wonders in this kind ; and we 
are obliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim ^ for in- 

9 Mrs. Mary Pix. 
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troducing a prefMuratory scene to the yery actioo, 
when the emperor throws his handkerchief as a sig- 
nal for his mistress to foUow him into the most re- 
tired part of the seraglio. It must be confessed his 
1'urkish majesty went off with a good air, but me* 
thought we made but a sad figure who watted with- 
out. This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the same sex \ 
who, in The Rover, makes a country 'squire strip to 
his HoUand drawers. For Blunt is disappointed, 
and the emperor is understood to go on to the ut- 
most. The pleasantry of stripping almost naked has 
been since practised (where indeed it should hare 
been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew fair^ 
It is not here to be omitted, that in one of the 
above-mentioned female compositions, the Rover is 
very frequently sent on the same errand ; as I take it, 
above once every act. This is not wholly unuatti- 
ral ; for, they say, the men authors draw themselves 
in their chief charact^^, and the women writers may 
be allowed the same liberty. Thus, as the male 
wit gives his hero a great fortune, the female gives 
her heroine a good gallant, at the end of the play. 
But, indeed, there is hardly a play one can go to, 
but the hero or fine gentleman of it struts off upon 
the same account, and leaves us to consider what 
good office he has put us to, or to employ ourselves 
as we please. To be plain, a man who frequents 
plays would have a very respectful notion of himself, 
were he to recollect how often he has been used as 
pimp to ravishing tyrants, or successful rakes. When 
the actors make their exit on this good occasion, the 

4 Mrs. Behn. 

' By a rope<4ancer called Lady Mary. 
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ladies are sure to have an examining glance from the 
pit, to see how they relish what passes ; and a few 
lewd fools are very ready to employ their talents 
upon the composure or freedom of their looks. Such 
incidents as these make some ladies wholly absent 
themselves from the playhouse; and others never 
miss the first day of a play, lest it should prove too 
luscious to admit their going with any countenance 
to it on the second. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write for the stage, 
instead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would 
turn their thoughts upon raising it from such good 
natural impulses as are in the audience, but are 
choked up by vice and luxury, they would not 
only please, but befriend us at the same time* If a 
man had a mind to be new in his way of writing, 
might not he who is now represented as a fine gentle- 
man, though he betrays the honour and bed of his 
neighbour and friend, and lies with half the women 
in the play, and is at last rewarded with her of the 
best character in it ; I say, upon giving the comedy 
another cast, might not such a one divert the audi- 
ence quite as well, if at the catastrophe he were 
found out for a traitor, and met with contempt ac- 
cordingly? There is seldcmi a person devoted to 
above one darling vice at a time, so that there is 
room enough to catch at men's hearts to their good 
and advantage, if the poets will attempt it with the 
honesty which becomes thdr characters. 

There is no man who loves his bottle or his mis* 
tress, in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be 
capable, of relishing an agreeable character, that is 
no way a slave to either of those pursuits. A man 
that is temperate, generous, valiant, chaste, faithful, 
jmd honest, may, at the same time, have wit, hu» 
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mour, mirth, good-breeding, and gallantry. While 
he exerts these latter qualities, twenty occasions 
might be invented to shew he is master of the other 
noble virtues. Such characters would smite and re- 
prove the heart of a man of sense, when he is given 
up to his pleasures. He would see he has been mis* 
taken all this while, and be convinced that a sound 
constitution and an innocent mind, are the true in- 
gredients for becoming, and enjoying life. All mee 
of true taste would call a man of wit, who should 
turn his ambition this way, a friend and benefactor 
to his country ; but I am at a loss what name they 
would give him, who makes use of his capacity ibr 
contrary purposes. 

STEELE. K 



N° 52. MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1711. 

Omnes ut tecum meriiis pro taUbus annos 
Exigatf et ptUckrafaciai ie prole parentem, 

VIRG. JEa. i. 78. 

To crown thy worth, she shall be ever thine. 
And make thee father of a beauteous line. 

An ingenious correspondent, like a sprightly wife, 
will always have the last word. I did not think my 
last letter to the deformed fraternity would have oc- 
casioned any answer, especially since I had pro- 
mised them so sudden a visit: but as they think 
they cannot shew too great a veneration for my per 
son, they have already sent me up an answer. As 
to the proposal of a marriage between myself and 
the matchless Hecatissa, I have but. one i)bjection te 
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U ; which is, that all the society will expect to be ac- 
quainted with her ; and who can be sure of keeping 
a woman's heart long, where she may have so much 
choice ? I am the more alarmed at this, because the 
lady seems particularly smitten with men of their 
make. 

. I believe I shall set my heart upon her ; and think 
never the worse of my mistress for an epigram a 
smart fellow writ, as he thought, against her ; it does 
but the more recommend her to me. At the same 
time I cannot but discover that his malice is stolen 
from Martial : 

* Tacta places, audita places, si non videare 
Tola places, neutro si videare, places J* 

* Whilst in the dark on (hy soft hand I hung. 
And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endur'd ! 
But when the candle entered I was cm''d.* 

. ♦ Your letter to us we have received, as a signal 
mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We 
shall be heartily glad to see your short face in Ox- 
ford : and since the wisdom of our legislature haS: 
been inmiortalized in your speculations, and our per- 
sonal deformities in some sort by you recorded to all 
posterity ; we hold ourselves in gratitude bound to 
receive, with the highest respect, all such persons as 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think fit, 
from time to time, to recommend unto the board. 
As for the Pictish damsel, we have an easy chair 
prepared at the upper end of the table ; which we 
doubt not but she will grace with a very hideous 
aspect, and much better become the seat in the na- 
tive and unaffected uncomeliness of her person, than 
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with all the superficial airs of the pencil, which (as 
you have very ingeniously observed) vanish with a 
breathy and the most innocent adorer may deface 
the shrine with a salutation^ and in the literal sense 
of our poets, snatch and imprint his balmy kisses, 
and devour her melting lips. In short, the only 
fdices of the Pictish kind that wiU endure the wea- 
ther must be of Dr. Carbuncle's die ; though his, in 
truth, has cost him a world the painting ; but then 
he boasts with Zeuxis, in atemitatem pingo; and 
oft jocosely tells the fair ones, would they acquire 
colours that would stand kissing, they must no longer 
paint, but drink for a complexion : a maxim that 
in this our age has been pursued with no ill suc- 
cess; and has been as admirable in its effects, as 
the famous cosmetic mentioned in the Post-man, and 
invented by the renowned British Hippocrates of 
the pestle and mortar ; making the party, after a 
due course, rosy, hale, and airy ; and the best and 
most approved receipt now extant, for the fever of 
the spirits. But to return to our female candidate, 
who, I understand, is returned to herself, and will 
no longer hang out folse colours ; as she is the first 
of her sex that has done us so great an honour, she 
will certainly, in a very short time, both in prose 
and verse, be a lady of the most celebrated defer* 
mity now living, and meet with many admirers hero 
as frightful as herself. But being a long-headed 
gentlewoman, I am apt to imagine she has some 
^rther design than you have yet penetrated ; and 
perhaps has more mind to the Spectator than any 
of his fraternity, as the person of all the world she 
could like for a paramour. And if so, really I can- 
not but applaud her choice ; and should be glad, if 
it might lie in my power, to effect an amicable ac- 
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commodation betwixt two faces of such different 
extremes, as the only possible expedient to mend 
the breed, and rectify the physiognomy of the 
family on both sides. And again, as she is a lady 
of a very fluent elocution, you need not fear that 
yoor child will be bom dumb, which otherwise you 
might have some reason to be apprehensive of. To 
be plain with you, I can see nothing shocking in it ; 
for though she has not a face like a john-apple, yet 
as a late friend of mine, who at sixty-five ventured 
on a lass of fifteen, very frequently, in the remain- 
ing five years of his life, gave me to understand, that 
as old as he then seemed, when they were first mar- 
ried he and his spouse could make but fourscore ; 
so may madam Hecatissa very justly aljedge here- 
after, that as long-visaged as she may then be 
thought, upon their wedding-day Mr. Spectator and 
she had but half an eU of ^ce betwixt them ; and 
this my worthy predecessor, Mr. Serjeant Chin, al- 
ways maintained to be no more than the true oval 
proportion between man and wife. But as this ni^y 
be a new thing to you, who have hitherto had no 
expectations ftom women, I shall allow you what 
time you think fit to consider on it ; not without 
some hope of seeing at last your thoughts hereupon 
subjoined to mine, and which is an honour much 
desired by, 

* SIR, 

* Your assured friend, 

' and most humble servant^ 
* Hugh Goblin, Praeses.* 

The following letter has not much in it ; but, as it 
is written in my own praise, I cannot for my hear^ 
suppress it. 
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* SIR, 

* You proposed in your Spectator of last Tuesday*, 
Mr. Hobbes's hypothesis for solving that very oldphfr 
nomenon of laughter. You have made the hypothesis 
valuable by espousing it yourself; for had it con- 
tinued Mr. Hobbes's nobody would have minded it 
Now here this perplexed case arises. A certain 
company laughed very heartily upon the reading of 
that very paper of yours ; and the truth on it is, he 
must be a man of more than ordinary constancy that 
could stand out against so much comedy, and not 
do as we did. Now there are few men in the world 
so far lost to all good sense, as to look upon you to 
be a man in a state of folly " inferior to himself." 
Pray then how do you justify your hypothesis of 
laughter ? 

* Your most humble, 

' Q. r: 

Thursday, the 26th of the month of fool*. 
* SIR, 

* In answer to your letter, I must desire you to re- 
collect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me the honour to be so merry over my paper, 
you laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the 
gaper, the merry-andrew, the haberdasher, the biter, 
the butt, and not at 

* Your humble servant, 

' THE SPECTATOR.* 
STEfeLE. jR^ 

« See N*47. 
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N^ 53. TUESDAY, MAY 1,1711. 



A Uquando bonus dormtiU Homenu, 

HpR. Are Poet ytt, 35^. 

Homer himself hath been observed to nod. 

ROSCOMMON. 

My correspondents grow so numerous, that I can- 
not avoid frequently inserting their applications to 
me. 

' MB. SPECTATOB, 

' I AM glad I can inform you, that your endeavours 
to adorn that sex, which is the fairest part of the 
visible creation, are well received, and like to prove 
not unsuccessful. The triumph of Daphne over her 
sister La^titia ' has been the subject of conversation 
at several tea-tahles where I have been present ; and 
I have observed the fair circle not a little pleased to 
find you considering them as reasonable creatures, 
and endeavouring to banish that Mahometan cus- 
toni, which had too much prevailed even in this 
island, of treating women as if they had no souls. 
I must do them the justice to say, that there seems 
to be nothing wanting to the finishing of these 
lovely pieces of human nature, besides the turning 
and applying their ambition properly, and the keep- 
ing them up to a sense of what is their true merit. 
Epictetus, that plain honest phik»opher, as little as 
he had of gallantry, appears to have understood 
them, as well as the polite St. Evremont, and has 
hit this point very luckily. " When young women, 
says he, " arrive at a certain age, they hear them 

« SeeN»33. 
VOL. I. S 
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selves called Mistresses, and are made to betieve, 
that their only business is to please the men ; they 
immediately begin to dress, and place ail their 
hopes in the adorning of their persons ; it is there- 
fore," continues he, ** worth the while to endea- 
vour by all means to make them sensible, that the 
honour paid to them is only upon account of their 
conducting themselves with virtue^ modesty, and 
discretion." 

* Now to pursue the matter yet further, and to 
render your cares for the improvement of the feir 
ones more effectual, I would propose a new method, 
like those applications which are said to oonvey their 
virtue by sympathy; and that is, that in order to 
embellish the mistress, you should give a new edu- 
cation to the lover, and teach the men not to be any 
longer dazzled by false charms and mireal beauty. 
I cannot but thii^ that if our sex knew always how 
to place their esteem justly, the other would not be 
^ often wanting to themselves in deserving it. For 
as the being enamoured with a woman of sense and 
virtue is an improvement to a man's understanding 
and morals, and the passion is ennobled by the object 
which inspires it ; so, on the other side, the appearing 
amiable to a man of a wise and elegant mind, car- 
ries in itself no small degree of merit and accom- 
plishment. I conclude, therefore, that one way to 
make the women yet more agreeable is, to make tiie 
men more virtuous. 

' I am, SIR, 
* Your most humble servant, 

' R. BV 



* Hughes. See a preceding letter of his on the ssme 
subject, N®33. 
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^ April 26. 

rRS of Saturday last ^ I read, not without some 
ment; but I will suppose when you say you ex- 
m inundation of ribbons and brocades, and to 
iny new vanities which the women will fall in- 
jn a peace with France, that you intend only 
ithinklng part of our sex; and what methods 
duce them to reason is hard to imagine, 
ut. Sir, there are others yet, that your instruc- 
night be of great use to, who, after their best 
^ours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit them- 
to a censorious world. I am far ftom think- 
ou can altogether disapprove of conversation 
en ladies and gentlemen, regulated by the rules 
nour and prudence; and have thought it an 
ration not ill-made, that where that was wholly 
i^ the women lost their wit, and the men their 
manners. It is sure ftx)m those improper li- 
3 you mentioned, that a sort of undistinguish- 
iople shall banish from their drawing-rooms the 
red men in the world, and condemn those that 
t. Your stating this point might, I think, be 
>d use, as well as much oblige, 

* SIR, 

' Your admirer, and 
* mdst humble servant, 

* ANNA BELLA.* 

answer to this, till Anna Bella sends a descrip- 
yf those she calls the best-bred men in the 



9 See NO 51i 
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' MB. 8PECTATOB9 

' I AM a gentleman who for many years last past haTt 
been well kncmn to be truly splenetic, and that my 
spleen arises from having contracted so great a deli- 
cacy, by reading the best authors, and keeping the 
most refined company, that I cannot bear the least 
irapropnety of language, or rusticity of behaviour. 
Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wise dis- 
temper; but by late observations find, that every 
heavy wretch, who has nothing to say, excuses his 
dulness by complaining of the spleen. Nay, I saw 
the other day, two fellows in a tavern kitchen set up 
for it, call for a pint and pipes, and only by guzzling 
liquor to each other's health, and wafting smoke in 
each other's face, pretend to throw off the spleeo. 
J appeal to you whether these dishonours are to be 
done to the distemper of the great and the polite. 
I beseech you. Sir, to inform these fellows that they 
have not the spleen, because they cannot talk with- 
out the help of a glass at their mouths, or convey 
their meaning to each other without the interposidoo 
of clouds. If you will not do this with all speed, I 
assure you for my part, I will wholly quit the disease^ 
and for the future be merry with the vidgar. 

' I am, sRt, 
* Your humble servant.' 

* SIR, 

^ This is to let you understand that I am a reformed 
starer, and conceived a detestation for that practice 
from what you have writ upon the subject, fiut as 
you have been very severe upon the behaviour of us 
men at divine service, I hope you will not be so ap- 
parently partial to ^ women, as to let them go 
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wholly unobserTed. If they do erery thmg that is 
possible to attract our eyes> are we more culpable 
than they, for looking at them } I happened last Sun- 
day to be shut into a pew, which was full of young 
ladies in the bloom of youth and beauty. When the 
service began, I had not room to kneel at the con- 
fession ; but as I stood kept my eyes from wandering 
as well as I was able, till one of the young ladies, 
who is a Peeper, resolved to bring down my vlooks 
and fix my devotion on herself. You are to know. 
Sir, that a Peeper works with her hands, ^yes, and 
fan ; one of which is continually in motion, ^hile 
she thinks she is not actually the admiration of some 
ogter or starer in the congregation. As I stood ut- 
terly at a loss how to behave mysdf, surrounded as I 
was, this Peeper so placed herself as to be kneeling 
just before me. She displayed the most beautiful 
bosom imaginable, which heaved and fell with some 
fervour, while a delicate well-shaped arm held a fan 
over her ^sice. It was not in nature to conmiand 
One's eyes firom this object. I could not avoid tak- 
ing notice also of her fan, which had on it various 
figures, very improper to behold on that occasion. 
There lay in the body of the piece a Venus, under 
a purple canopy furled with curious wreaths of 
drapery, half naked, attended with a train of Cu- 
pids, who were busied in fanning her as she slept. 
Behind her was drawn a satyr peeping over the 
silken fence, and threatening to break through it. 
I frequently offered to turn my sight another way, 
but was still detained by the fascination of the 
PeepcPs eyes, who had long practised a skill in them, 
to recal the parting glances of her beholders. You 
see my complaint, and hope you will take these 
mischievous people, the Peepers, into your consi- 
deration. I doubt not but you will think a Peeper as 
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much more pemicioitt than a Starer^ as an ambus- 
cade is more to be feared than an open assault. 

* I am, SIR, 
* Your most-obedient servant* 

This Peeper, using both fan and eyes, to be consi- 
dered as a Pict, and proceed accordingly. 

« KING LATINUS TO THE SPECTATOR, 

GREETING. 

* Though some may think we descend from our im- 
perial dignity, in holding correspondence with a 
private litterato; yet as we have great respect to all 
good intentions for our service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our royal thanks for what 
you published in our behalf, while under confinemeDt 
in the enchanted castle of the Savoy, and for your 
mention of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. 
This your tmiely zeal has inclined the hearts of divers 
to be aiding unto us, if we could propose the means. 
We have taken their good-will into considerati(«, 
and have contrived a method which will be easy to 
those who shall give the aid, and not unacceptable 
to us who receive it. A concert of music shall be 
prepared at Haberdashers'-hall, for Wednesday the 
second of May, and we will honour the said en- 
tertainment with our own presence, where each 
person shall be assessed but at two shillings and six- 
pence. What we expect from you is, that you pub- 
lish these our royal intentions, with injunction that 
they be read at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and Westminster; and so we bid you heartily 
farewell. latinus, king of the volscians*. 

' Given at oiu* court in Vinegar-yard, Story the 
third from the earth, April 28, 1711.* 

STEELE, R. 

4SeeN«J23. 
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N** 54. WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 17 1 1 . 



S lrenua nos exercet inertia, 

HOR. 1 Ep. xl 26. 

Laborious idleness our pow'rs employs. 

The following letter being the first that I have re- 
ceived from the learned university of Cambridge, I 
could not but do myself the honour of publishing it. 
It gives an account of a new sect of philosophers 
-which has arose in that famous residence of leam^ 
ing ; and is, perhaps, the only sect this age is likely 
to produce. 

Cambridge, April 26. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Believing you to be an universal encourager of 
liberal arts and sciences, and glad of any informa- 
tion from the learned world, I thought an account 
of a sect of philosophers, very frequent among us, 
but not taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by 
any writers, either ancient or modem, would not be 
unacceptable to you. The philosophers of this sect 
are in the language of our university called Loun- 
gers. I am of opinion, that, as in many other things, 
so likewise in this, the ancients have been defec- 
tive; viz. in mentioning no pliilosophers of this 
sort. Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind 
of Peripatetics, because we see them continually 
walking about. But I would have these gentlemen 
consider, that though the ancient Peripatetics walked 
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inuch» yet they wrote much also ; witness, to the 
sorrow of this sect, Aristotle and others : whereas it 
is notorious that most of our professors never lay out 
a farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. Others are 
for deriving them from Diogenes, because several 
of the leading men of the ^ect have a great deal of 
cynical humour in them, and delight much in sun- 
shine. But then, again, Diogenes was content to 
have his constant habitation in a nairow tub, whilst 
our philosophers are so far from being of his opimoo, 
that it is death to them to be confined witlun the 
limits of a good handsome convenient chamber but for 
h^If an hour. Others there are, who from the clea^ 
iiess of their heads deduce the pedigree of Loungers 
from that great man (I think it was either Plato or 
Socrates) who, after all his study and learning, pro- 
fessed, that all he then knew, was, that he knew 
nothing. You easily see this is but a shallow ar- 
gument, and may be soon confuted. 

' I have with great pains and industry made my 
observations, from time to time, upon these sages; 
and, having now all materials ready, am compiling a 
treatise, wherein I shall set forth the rise and progress 
of this famous sect, together with their maxims, au- 
sterities, manner of living, &c. Having prevailed 
with a friend who designs shortly to publish a new 
edition of Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatise of 
mine by way of supplement ; I shall now, to let the 
world see what may be expected from me (first beg- 
ging Mr. Spectator's leave that the world may sec 
it) briefly touch upon some of my chief observations, 
and then subscribe myself your humble servant. In 
the first place 1 shall give you two or three of their 
maxims: the fundamental one, upon which their 
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"whole system is built, is this, viz. " That time 
hdiig dn implacable enemy to, and destroyer of all 
things, ought to be paid in his own coin, and be de- 
fitroyed and murdered without mercy, by all the 
Ifirays that can be Invettted." Another favourite say- 
ing of theirs is, *'That business was cmly designed for 
knaves^ and study for blockheads.'' A third seems 
to be a ludicrous one> but has a great effect upon 
their lives ; and is this, **That the devil is at home." 
Now for their manner of living: and here I have a 
large field to expatiate in ; but I shall reserve parti- 
culars for my intended discourse, and ncnv only men- 
tion one or two of their principal exercises. The 
elder proficients employ themselves in inspecting 
mores hondnum nmltorum, in getting acquainted with 
all the signs and windows in the town. Some are 
arrived to so great knowledge, that they can tell 
every time any butcher kills a calf, every time an 
old woman's cat is in the straw ; and a thousand 
other matters as important. One ancient philoso- 
pher contemplates two or three hours every day 
over a sun-dial ; and is true to the dial, 



>'' As the dial to the son. 



Althoagh it be not shooe upon.** 

Our young students are content to carry their spe- 
culations as yet no farther than bowling-greens, bil- 
liard-tables, and such like places. This may serve 
for a sketch of my design ; in which I hope I shall 
have your encouragemait. 

lam, siK, yours.' 
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I must be 80 just as to observe, I have formerly 
seen of this sect at our other university ; though 
not distinguished by the appellation virhich the learn- 
ed historian, my correspondent, reports they bear 
at Cambridge. They were ever looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by their strict 
application to the rules of their order, than . any 
other students whatever. Others seldom hurt them- 
selves any further than to gain weak eyes, and 
sometimes headaches; but these philosophers are 
seized all over vnth a general inability, indolence, 
and weariness, and a certain impatience of the place 
they are in, with an heaviness inremoving to another. 

The Loungers are satisfied with being merely part 
of the number of mankind, without distinguishing 
themselves from amongst them. They may be said 
rather to suffer their time to pass, than to spend it, 
without regard to the past, or prospect of the fu- 
ture. All they know of life is only the present in- 
stant, and do not taste even that. When one of 
this order happens to be a man of fortune, the ex- 
pence of his time is transferred to his coach and 
horses, and his life is to be measured by their motion, 
not his own enjoyments or sufferings. The chief 
entertainment one of these philosophers can possi- 
bly propose to himself, is to get a relish of dress. 
This methinks might diversify the person he is 
weary of (his own dear self) to himself. I have 
known these two amusements make one of these phi- 
losophers make a tolerable figure in the world ; with 
variety of dresses in public assemblies in town, and 
quick motion of his horses out of it, now to Bath, 
now to Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then to 
London, he has in process of time brought it to 
pass^ that his coach and his horses have been men* 
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tioned in all those places. When the Louligers leave 
an academic life, and, instead of this more elegant 
way of appearing in the polite world, retire to the 
seats of their ancestors, they usually join a pack o£ 
dogs, and employ their days in defending their 
poultry from foxes : I do not know any other me* 
thod that any of this order has ever taken to make a 
noise in the world ; but I shall enquire into such 
about this town as have arrived at the dignity of be- 
ing Loungers by the force of natural parts, without 
having ever seen an university; and send my cor- 
respondent, for the embellishment of his book, the 
names and history of those who pass their lives with- 
out any incidents at all ; and how they shift coffee- 
houses and chocolate-houses from hour to hour, to 
get over the insupportable labour of doing nothing. 
steels'. R, 
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'Intus et injecore tpgro 



Nascuntur Domin i 

P£RS. Sat V. 139. 

Our passions play the tyrants in our breasts. 

!MosT of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, 
when it becomes too violent, degenerates into Luxury, 
and the latter into Avarice. As these two principles 

> The letter supposed to be by Eusden, afterwaidi poet 
laureat. 
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of action draw difiemit ways, Penius has ^ven us 
a very humorous account of a young fellow who 
was roused out of his bed in order to be sent upcm 
a long voyage, by Avarice, and afterwards over- 
penuaded and kept at home by Luxury. I shall 
set down the pleadings of these two imaginary per^ 
sons, as they are fai the original, with Mr. Dryden's 
translation of them : 

* Mane, pigOTy ttertis: surge, inqtut Avaritia ; ^ 
Surge, Negea, Iruiat, surge, inquii, Non queo» Surge* 
£i quid agamf Rogitasf taperdas adoeheponto, 
Cattoreum, ttuppat, hebenum, thus, btbrica Coa. 

Tolle reeem priau piper e sitienie cameh, 

VerU aUquid; jura. Sed JvpUer audiet, Eheu ! 

Baro, regusUOum digito terebrare salinum 

Conientus parages, si vioere cum Jooe tendis. 

Jam pueris peUem succtndus ei anophorum txpias s 

OcyOs ad navem. Nil obsiat qmn irabe vast& 

Mgawn rapias, nisi solers Luxuria anie 

Sedudum moneai ; gud deinde insane ruisf Stuof 

Stdd tibi visf Catido subpectore masctda bills 

Jfdumuk, quam non extinxerit uma eteuttef 

Tunf mare iransiUasf TOi loria cannabe fulto 

Ccena sii in transtrof Veientanumque rubeUum 

Exhalet vapid& laesum pise sessilis obba f 

Suidpetis9 Ut mtmmi, quos hie quincunce modesto 

Nuirieras, pergani aoiihssudare deunces? 

Indulge genio : carpanuu dulcia ; nostrum est 

Suodviois; cims, et manes, etfabulajies, 

Vtoe memor leihi : fugit hora. Hoc quod loquor, imle esi. 

En quid agisf Duplici in dioersum scinderis hamo, 

ffunecine, an hune tequeris? — ' 

Sat. ▼. 131. 

* Whether alone, or in thy haiiot's lap, 
When thou woold'st take a lazy morning's nap; 
Up, up, gays Ayarice j thou snOi^st again, 
Stretchest thy limbs, and yawn'st, but all in vain. 
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The rugged tyrant no denial takes ; 
. At his command th* unwilling sluggard wake^. 
What must I do ? he cries ; What ? says his lord ; 
Why rise, make ready, and go straight aboard : 
With fish, from Euxine seas, thy vessel freight; 
Flax, castor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabean incense, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back. 
And with post-haste thy running markets make. 
Be sure to turn the penny ; lye and swear, 
Tis wholesome sin : but Jove, thou say'st, will hear. 
Swear, fool, or starve ; for the dilemma's even ; 
A tradesman thou ! a^d hope to go to heav'n ? 

Resolved for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack, 
Each saddled with his burden on his back : 
Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he. 
That soft voluptuous prince, called Luxury; 
And he may ask this civil question ; Friend, 
What dost thou make a shipboard ? To what end ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Stark, staring mad, that thou would'st tempt the sea ? 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress laid. 
On a brown George, with lousy swobbers fed ; 
Dead wine tliat stinks of the Borachio, sup 
From a foul jack, or greasy maple cup ? 
Say, would'st thou bear all this, to raise thy store. 
From six i'th' hundred to six hundred more ? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; 
For, not to live at ease, is not to live. 
Peath stalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does some loose remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'st ; for death will make us alt 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak : wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure choose 
To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refuse. 

When a government flourishes in conquests, and is 
secure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all 
the pleasures of luxury ; and as these pleasures are 
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very ex|>ensivey they put those who are addicted to 
them upon raismg fresh supplies of money, by all 
the methods of rapaciousness and corruption ; so that 
avarice and luxury very often become one compli- 
cated principle of action, in those whose hearts are 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. 
The moit elegant and correct of all the Latin histo- 
rians' observes, that in his time, when the most for- 
midable states of the world were subdued by the Ro- 
mans, the republic sunk into those two vices of a quite 
different nature, luxury and avarice: and accordingly 
describes Catiline as one who coveted the wealth of 
other men, at the same time that he squandered away 
his own. This observation on the commonwealth, 
when it was in its height of power and riches, holds 
good of all governments that are settled in a state of 
ease and prosperity. At such times men naturally 
endeavour to outshine one another in pomp and splen- 
dor, and having no fears to alarm them fn>m abroad, 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of all the plea- 
sures they can get into their possession ; which natu- 
rally produces avarice, and an immoderate pursuit 
after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myself in the speculaticm of 
these two great principles of action, I could not for- 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of alle- 
gory or fable, with which I shall here present my 
reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual war against each other, the name of the 
first was Luxury, and of the second Avarice, The 
aim of each of them was no less than universal mo- 
narchy over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had 

« Sallust 
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'many generals under him, who did hrm great service, 
as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fashion. Avarice 
was likewise very strong in his officers, being faith- 
fully served by Hunger, Industry, Care, and Watch- 
fulness: he had likewise a privy-counsellor who was 
always at his elbow, and whispering something or 
other in his ear ; the name of this privy-counsellor 
was Poverty. As Avarice conducted himself by the 
counsels of Poverty, his antagonist was entirely guid- 
ed by the dictates and advice of Plenty, who was his 
first counsellor and minister of state, that concerted 
all his measures for him, and never departed out of 
his sight. While these two great rivals were thus 
contending for empire, their conquests were very va- 
rious. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. The father of a family would 
often range himself under the banners of Avarice, and 
the son under those of Luxury. The wife and the 
liusband would often declare themselves on the two 
different parties ; nay, the same person would very 
often side with one in his youth, and revolt to the 
other in his old age. Indeed the wise men of the 
world stood neuter ; but, alas ! their numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when these two poten- 
tates had wearied themselves with waging war upon 
one another, they agreed upon an interview, at which 
none of their counsellors were to be present. It is 
said that Luxury began the parley, and after having 
represented the endless state of war in which they 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of 
heart which is natural to him, that he believed they 
two should be very good friends, were it not for the 
instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsellor, 
who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him wit)i 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this 
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Avarice replied, that he locked upon Plenty (the 
first minister of his antagonist) to be a much more 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the 
necessary cautions against want, and consequently 
undermining those principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to 
an accommodation, they agreed upon this prelimi- 
nary ; that each of them should immediately dismiss 
his privy-counsellor. When things were thus far ad- 
justed towards a peace, all other differences were soqq 
accommodated, insomuch that for the future thej 
resolved to live as good friends and confederates, and 
to share between them whatever conquests were made 
on either side. For this reason, we now find Luxuiy 
and Avarice taking possession of the same heart, and 
dividing the same person between them. To which 
I shall only add, that since the discarding of the 
counsellors above mentioned. Avarice supplies Lux- 
ury in the room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Ava^ 
rice in the place of Poverty, 

ADDISON. C. 
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EeUcet errore 



LUCAN i. 454. 
Happy in their mistake. 

X HE Americans believe that all creatures have soub, 
not only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, 
nay even the most inaoimate thingSj, as stocks and 
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tones. They believe the same of all the works of 
art, as of knives, boats, looking-glasses ; and that as 
any of these things perish, their souls go into another 
world, which is inhabited by the ghosts of men and 
women. For this reason they always place by the 
corpse of their dead friend a bow and arrows, that 
he may make use of the souls of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this. 
How absurd soever such an opinion as this may ap- 
pear, our European philosophers have maintained 
several notions altogether as improbable. Some of 
Plato's followers in particular, when they talk of the 
world of ideas, entertain us with substances and be- 
ings no less extravagant and chimerical. Many 
Aristotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly 
of their substantial forms. I shall only instance AU 
bertus Magnus, who in his dissertation upon the load- 
stone observing, that fire will destroy its magnetic 
virtues, tells us, that he took particular notice of one 
as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning coals, 
and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to arise 
from it, which he believed might be the substantial 
form, that is, in our West Indian phrase, the soul of 
the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that 
one of their countrymen descended in a vision to the 
great repository of souls, or, as we call it here, to the 
other world ; and that upon his return he gave his 
friends a distinct account of every thing he saw among 
those regions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom 
I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of 
the interpreters of the Indian kings', to inquire of 
them, if possible, what tradition they have among 

' See N» 50, and Tat. N^ 171. 
VOL. I. T 
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tfaera of Uiis matter ; which, as well |is he coidd 
by those mapy questions which he asked them at 
veral times, was in substance as follows : 

The visionary, whose name was MafFatoe,^j 
ha^King travelled for a k)Bg sp»ce wa^det^ 
mountain, arrived at length m the> 
world of spirits, but couM not enter it h^- 
thick forest made up of bushes, bramUei^i 
ed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven 
other, that it was impossible to find si pi 
It. Whilst he was fooking about ^ 
path-way that might b.e M!om ixn any paf^4 
saw a huge lion couched und«r the sj^d^ <^j 
kept his eye upon hkat iu the same po8tKii« 
ke watches for hi^ {Mtey* '^^ Indisuii h 
started back, whilst the lion rose with, ^ 
leaped towards him. Being wholly 4i 
other weapons, he stoopied down ta take upi 
stos^ ia his hand; but to hj^ infinite surpdai^^ 
nothing, and found the supposed stone to 
the appariticm of one. If he was disa^poinledj 
side, he was as much pleaded m the other> 
found the lion, which had seized <m hi^ le^- 
had no power to hurt him, and was only ij^ 
t4mt ravenous creature which it aptpeeNeed toi 
no sooner got rid of his- injf^ofeent es^iomyv 
niarche<^ up tQ the wood> and 4fler having 
it for some time^ endeavoiu^ed to press^ i^^^ 
of it that was a little thinner than, th(9, rest ; 
a^in, to his great surprise, he found th^ biishe# 
no resistai»ce, but that he walked throi^ bciejps 
brambles with the same ease as thro^h the open mt" 
and^ in short;, that ihe whole wood was i^hing el^t: | 
but a wood of shades. He immediately concluded, % 
that this huge, thid&et of thorns and brakes was de- 






of others. This happy region was peopled yritkkr 
numerable swsMins of spirits, who applied themsdvieft 
to exercises and diversi<nis, according as their fande^ 
led them. Some of them were tossing the figure <dik 
coit; others were pitching Ih^ shadow of r^^ 
o^ers were breakbg the apparitioa of a hpiseis 
multitudes employing themseb^es ixpcm m{ 
handicrafts with the souls of departe^d utensil;^ 
that is the name which in the Indian language:] 
g\ve their tools when they are burnt or brokeH^j 
he travelled through this delightful scene, .te 
very often tempted to pluck the flowers th^^^ 
every where about him in the greatest ifari< 
profusion, having never seen several ol t^hem 
own country : but he quickly fbund, that though 
were objects of his sight, they were not liable to 
touch. He at length came to the side of a gresit ri^^ 
and being a good fisherman himself, stood upoflt^Q^ 
, banks of it some time to look upon an angler t!^ 
had taken a great many shapes of fishes, whi^; 
flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that th^ Indif 
been formerly married to one of the greatest 
of his country, by whom he had several cJ 
This couple were so famous for their Jove 
stancy to one another, that the Indians to tl 
when they give a married man joy of his wii 
they may live together like Marraton and Yi 
Marraton had not stood long by the fisherraa^ 
he saw the shadow of his beloved YaratUda, 
for some time fixed her eye upon him, before 
covered her. Her arms were stretched out towardsv 
him, floods of tears ran down her ^yes : her looks, 
her hands, her voice called him over to her ; and at 
tl^ same time seemed to tell him that the river was 
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unpassable. Who can describe the passion made up 
of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose 
in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Yaratilda ? 
He could express it by nothing but his tears, which 
ran like a river down his cheeks as he looked upon 
her. He had not stood in this posture long, bef(*e 
he plunged into the stream that lay before him ; and 
finding it to be nothing but the phantom of a river, 
stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on the other 
side. At his approach Yaratilda flew into his arms, 
whilst Marraton wished himself disencumbei^ed of 
that body which kept her fcQia his embraces. After 
many questions and endearments on both sides, she 
conducted him to a bower which she had dressed 
with all the ornaments that could be met with in 
those blooming regions. She had made it gay be- 
yond imagination, and was every day adding some- \ 
thing new to it. As Marraton stood astonished at 
the unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and ra- 
vished with the fragrancy that came from every part 
of it, Yaratilda told him that she was preparing this 
bower for his reception, as well knowing that his 
piety to his God, and his faithful dealing towards 
men, would certainly bring him to that happy place, 
whenever his life should be at an end. She then 
brought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the same de- 
lightful bower ; advising him to breed up those pthers 
which were still with him in such a manner, that they 
might hereafter all of them meet together in this 
happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had after- 
wards a sight of those dismal habitations which are 
the portion of ill men after death ; and mentions se* 
TCFsU molten seas of gold, in which were plunged the 
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fouk of baHiiious EmopeaoB, who put to the sword 
•o many thouMods of poor IncUaiis for the saiee of 
that precious metal. But having already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and exceeded 
the Bieasuie of my paper, I shall not give aoy further 
account of it. 

aDDISON, C. 
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Suem prtBstare potest mulier galeeta fudoremf 
Aug/ugit d $exn9 

JUV.S«tvi.35]. 

What sense of shame in woman's breast ean lie, 
laur'd to arms, and her own sex to fly ? 

DRYDEN. 

Wh|ln the wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliad, dis* 
coursef with her husband about the battle in which 
be was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to leave 
the matter to his care, bids her go to her maids, and 
inind her spinning : by which the poet intimates^ that 
men and women ought to busy themselves in thdr 
proper spheres, and on such mattery only as ajre suit** 
able to their resp^tive sex. 

1 am at this time acquainted with a young g^tle- 
man, who has passed a great part of his life in the 
li^ursery, and upon qpca^on can matce a caudle or a 
sack posset better than any man in England. He if 
lil^ewise a wonder^l critic in cambrics and muslins, 
and he will talk an hour together upon a sweetmeat 
He entertains his mother every night with observa*' 
tions th^t he makes bpth ap ^p and ^wt ; w what 
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lady the\vs the nicest fancy in her di'ess ; what mali 
bf qyality vreftfs the fai^t Wig ; Whd hks the fih^ 
liiieii, who the pfettlest snuif4H>k, with miany other 
the like curidus pemarks, that may be made in good 
eompany. 

On the othei* hand, I have very fcet[uently the 6J)- 
portuliity of seeing a mtml Andromache, who cam^ 
up to town last winter, and is one of the greatest fox- 
hbnterd in the Couhtty. She talks of hounds and 
htn'ses, and makes nothhig of leilpihg over a six-bar 
gate« If a man tells her a Waggish story, she gives 
him a pti^h with h^r hand in jest, and calls him ah 
impudent dog ; and if her servant neglects his busi- 
ness, threatens to kick hitn out of the house. I hav6 
be^d her in her wrath call a substantial tradesman sL 
lousy cur ; and remember one day, when she could 
not think of the name of a person, she described him, 
in a large compsmy of men and ladies, by the fellow 
with the broad shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in their owii 
nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous When they 
proceed fVom a wrong sex, the faults and imperfec- 
tions of one sex transplanted into another, appeal 
black and monstrous. As for the men, I shall not in 
thid paper any further concern myself about them ; 
but as I would fun contribute to make womankind, 
which is the most beautiful part of the creation, en- 
tirely amiable, and wear out alt those little spots and 
blemsshes, that are apt to rise among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I shall de* 
dicate tWs paper to their service. The spot which £ 
would here endeavour to clear them of, is that party 
rage which of l«te years is very much crept into their 
toa^tm^on, Thi^ is, in its nature, a male vice, and 
made up of many angry and cruel passions that are 
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altogether repugnant to the softness, the modesty* 
and those other endearing ^alities 'whid|i are natual 
to the fair sex. Women were formed to temper mm- 
kind, and soothe them into tenderness and compas* 
sion ; not to set an edge upon their minds, and blow 
up in them those passions which are too apt to rae 
of their own accord. When I have seen a pretty 
mouth uttering calumnies and invectives, what would 
I not have given to have stopt it ? How I have been 
troubled to see some of the finest features in the worid 
grow pale, and tremble with party rag^. Camilla 
is one of the greatest beauties in the British nation, 
and yet values herself more upon being the virago of 
one party, than upon being the toast of both. The 
dear creature, about a week ago, encountered the 
fierce and beautiful Penthesilea across a tea-table; 
but, in the height of her anger, as her hand chanced 
to shake with the earnestness of the dispute, she 
scalded her fingers, and spilt a dish of tea upon her 
petticoat. Had not this accident broke off the de- 
bate, no body knows where it would have ended. 

There is one consideration which I would eaniesdy 
recommend to all my female readers, and which I 
hope will have some weight with them. In short, it 
IS this, that there is nothing so bad for the face as 
party zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast to the eye, 
and a disagreeable sourness to the look ; besides that 
it makes the lines too strong, and flushes them worse 
than brandy. I have seen a woman's face break out 
In heats, as she has been talking against a great lord, 
whom she had never seen in her life ; and indeed I 
never knew a party-woman that kept her beauty for 
a twelvemonth. I would therefore advise all my fe- 
male readers, as they value their complexi<m8, to let 
^one all disputes of this nature ; though, at the samo 
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jtime, I would give free liberty to all superannuated 
motherly partizans to be as violent a6 they please, 
since there will be no danger either of their spoiling 
their faces, or of thdr gaining converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an odious 
and despicable figure, that is violent in a party ; but 
a woman is too sincere to mitigate the ftiry of her 
principles with temper and discretion, and to act with 
that temper and reservedness which are requisite in 
our sex. When this unnatural zeal gets into them, it 
throws them into ten thousand heats and extrava- 
gancies ; their generous souls set no bounds to their 
love, or to their hatred, and whether a whig or tory, 
a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-show, be 
the object of it, the passion, while it reigns, engrosses 
the whole woman. 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates * was in all his 
glory I accompanied my friend Will Honeycomb in 
a visit to a lady of his acquaintance. We were no 
sooner sat down,' but upon casting my eyes about the 
room, I found in almost every comer of it a print 
that represented the doctor in ail magnitudes and di- 
mensions. A little after, as the lady was discoursing 
my friend, and held her snuff-box in her hand, who 
should I see in the lid of it but the doctor. It was 
not long after this when she had occasion for her 
handkerchief, which, upon first opening, discovered 
among the plaits of it the figure of the doctor. Upon 
this my friend Will, who loves raillery, told her, that 
if he was in Mr. Truelove's place (for that was the 
name of her husband) he should be made as uneasy 
by a handkerchief as^ver Othello was. ' I am afraid,' 

' Dr. Sacheverell is understood to be the person really 
•Uudcd to. 
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said she, ' Mr. Honeyoomb, you are a iory; tell mt 
tnily» are you a friend to the doctor, or not ^ Will, 
imrtead of making her a reply, smiled in her hce (for 
indeed she was very pretty), and told her that one of 
her patches was dropping off. She immediately ad- 
justed it, and loddng a little seriously, ' Well,' layi 
she, * I will be hanged if you and your silent friend 
are not against the doctor in your hearts : I suspected 
as much by hb saying nothing.' Upon this she tocit 
her fan into her hand, and, upon the opening of it, 
again displayed to us the figure of the doctor, who 
was placed with great gravity among the sticks of it. 
In a word, I found that the doctor had taken po^ 
session of her thoughts, her discourse, and most of 
her furniture ; but finding myself preised too close 
by her question, I winked upon my friend to Uke bis 
leave, which he did accordingly. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Ui pi€iura poem eri i ■ 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 361. 

Poems like pictures are. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little unde^ 
stood, as wit. No authw that I know of has writ* 
ten professedly upon it ; and as for those who make 
any mention of it, they only treat on the sub^ as 
it has accidentally fallen in their way, and that too 
in little short reflections, or in general exclamatory 
flourishes, without entering into the bottom of the 
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wMer, I hop^ therefore I shall perform an acceptable 
vrofk to my countrymen^ if I treat at large upon this 
subject ; which I shall endeavour to do in a manner 
Hiitable to it, that I may not incur the censure Avhich 
a £imous critic bestows upon one vrho had written a 
treatise on * the sublime,' in a low grovelling style. 
I intend to lay ande a whole week for this undertak- 
ings that the scheme of my thoughts may not be 
brc^ken and interrupted ; and I dare promise myself, if 
my readers will give me a week's attention, that this 
great city will be very much changed for the better 
by next Saturday night. I shall endeavour to make 
what I say intelligible to ordinary capacities; but if 
my readers meet with any paper that in some parts 
of it may be a little out of their reach, I would not 
have them discouraged, for they may assure them* 
selves the next shall be much clearer. 

As the great and only end of these my speculations 
is to banish vice and ignorance out of the territories 
of Great Britain, I shall endeavour as much as possi* 
ble to establish among us a taste of polite writing. It 
is with this view that I have endeavoured to set my 
readers right in several points relating to operas and 
tragedies; and shall from time to time impart my 
notions of comedy, as I think they may tend to its re» 
finement and perfection. I find by my bookseller, 
that these papers of criticism, with that upon humour, 
have met with a more kind reception than indeed I 
could have hoped for from such subjects; for this 
reason I shall enter upon my present undertaking 
with greater cheerfulness. 

In this, and one or two following papers, I shall 
(race out the history of lalse wit, and c^tii^ish the 
several kinds of it as they have prevailed in different 
a§es of the worid. This I think the more necessary 
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at present, beeanse I observed there were attempts on 
foot last winter to revive some of those antiquated 
modes of wit that have been long exploded out ol 
the commonwealth of letters. There were several 
tathes and panegyrics handed about in acrostic, bj 
which means some of the most arrant undisputed 
l)lockheads about the town began to entertain ambi- 
tious thoughts, and to set ^p for polite auth<n*s. I 
shall therefore describe at length those many arts of 
false wit, in which a vmter does not shew himself a 
man of a beautiful genius, but of great industry. 

The first species of false wit wUch I have met with 
is very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced 
several pieces which have lived very near as long as 
the Iliad itself: I mean those short poems printed 
among the minor Greek poets, which resemble the 
figure of an egg, a pair of wings, an ax, a shepherd's 
pipe, and an altar. 

As for the first, it is a little oval poem, and may not 
improperly be called a scholar's egg. I would en- 
deavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible language, 
to translate it into English, did not I find the inter- 
pretation of it very difficult ; for the author seems to 
have been more intent upon the figure of his podn 
than upon the sense of it. 

The pair of wings consist of twelve verses, or ra- 
ther feathers, every verse decreasing graduaUy in its 
measure according to its situation in the wing. The 
subject of it (as in the rest of the poems which follow) 
bears some remote afiinity with the figure, for it de- 
scribes a god of love, who is always painted with 
wings. 

The ax methinks would have been a good figure 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the 
most satirical parts o£ the work; but as it is in th« 
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original^ T take it to have been nothing else but the 
posy of an ax which was consecrated to Minerva, 
an4 was thought to have been the same that Epeus 
made use of in the building of the Trojan horse;* 
which is a hint I shall leave to the consideration of 
the critics. I am apt to think that the posy was 
written originally upon the ax, like those which our 
modem cutlers inscribe upon their knives; and that 
therefore the posy still remains in its ancient shape, 
though the ax itself is lost. 

The shepherd's pipe may be said to be full of 
music, for it is composed of nine different kinds of 
verse/ which by their several lengths resemble the 
nine stops of the old musical instrument, that is like- 
wise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of Troilus 
the son of Hecuba ; which, by the way, makes me 
b^eve, that these fabe pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom they are generally 
ascribed ; at least I will never be persuaded, that so 
6ne a writer as Theocritus could have been the au* 
thor of any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or at 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw the out- 
line of the subject which he intended to write upon, 
and afterwards conform the description to the figure 
of his subject. The poetry was to contract or dilate 
itself according to the mould in which it was cast. 
In a word, the verses were to be cramped or extend- 
ed to the dimensions of the firame that was prepared 
for them ; and to undergo the fate of those persons 
whom the t3rrant Procrustes used to lodge in his irop 
bed ; if they, were too short, he stretched them on a 
sack; and if they were too long, chopped off a part 
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of theif legi, titt they fitted the oooch which Im hid 
y icpafcd for them. 

Mr. Drfden hinls at this oteotate land of mi in 
one of the foUowing Tefio ia his Mac Flecno; ^hkb 
an English reader cannot understand, who does ttoT 
know Uiat there are thote little poems abovemeHtioiMd 
m the shape of wings and altan : 

>Chiise for thy command 



S^me peaceful province in Acrostic Land ; 

There may'st thou wings display, and altars raise. 

And torture one poor word a thousand ways.^ 

This £uhion of fefee wit was revived by several 
poets of the last age^ and in particidar may be aste 
with among Mr. Herbert's poems; and if I am nol 
mistaken, in the transdatkin of Da Bartas, I do not 
remember any other kind of work axMmg the m^ 
dems which more lescmbles the performances I have 
mentioned, than that fomons pictoe of king Charto 
the First, whkh has the wkiDle book of psaln» wflttm 
in the lines of the foce, and the hair of the headr 
When I was last at Oxford I perosed one of the whii- 
kers, and was reading: the other, but could not go^iso 
far in it as L would have done, by reason of theimp^' 
tienceof my friends and fellow-travellers, who all of 
them pressed Do see such a piece of cariosity. I hav« 
since heard, that there is now an eminent wiiting- 
master in town, who hosr transcribed all the old testa- 
ment in a folt-bottomed periwig; and If the fashini 
should introduce the thick kind of ^ing9, which wefe 
in vogue some few yeac» ago^ he promises to add two 
or three sapcmvmerary locks that should coBftaiD aU 
the Apocrypha. He designed this wig origmaliy for 
king William, having disposed of the two* books (4 
Sings in thetwo forks of the fovelop; but Htmi^fim' 
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ous monarch dying before the wig was finished, there 
is a space left in it for the face of any one that has 
a mind to purchase it. . . 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture. I 
would humbly propose, for. the benefit of our modem 
smatterers in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in those ingenious de- 
vices. I have comnuiMcated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who intends to 
present his mistress with a copy of verses made in the 
shape of her fan; and, if he tells me true, has already 
finished the three first stidcs of it. He has likewise 
promised me to get the measure of his mistress's mar> 
riage finger, with a design to make a posy in the 
fashion of a ring, which shaU exactly fit it. It is so 
^lery easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I do not 
question but my ingenious readers wiU appfy what F 
have said to many other particulars: and that we 
shaU see the town filled in a very little time with 
poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, and the 
like female ornaments. I sha»ll therefore conclude 
wkk a word of advice to those admurable flnglish au- 
thors who call themselves Pindaric writers, that they 
would apply themselves to this kind of wit without 
less of time, as being provickd better than any other 
poels^ with verses of all sizes and dimensioiiSk 

ADDISON; €. 
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Operou mhUaguni. 

SENECA. 

Busy aboat nothing. 



Thebe is nothing more certain^ than that every man 
would be a wit if he could ; and notwithstanding 
pedants of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to 
decry the writings of a polite author, as flash and 
froth, they all of them shew, upon occasion, that 
they would spare no pains to arrive at the character 
of those wjiom they seem to despise. For this reason 
we often find them endeavouring at works of fancy, 
which cost them infinite pangs in the production. 
The truth of it is, a man had better be a galley-slave 
than a wit, were one to gain that title by those elabo- 
rate trifles which have been the inventions of such 
authors as were often masters of great learning, but 
no genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of these false 
wits among the ancients, and in this shall give therea* 
der two or three other species of them, that flourished 
in the same early ages of the world. The first I shall 
produce are the lipogrammatists or letter-droppers of 
antiquity, that would take an exception, without 
any reason, against some particular letter in the al- 
phabet, so as not to admit it once into a whole poem. 
One Tryphiodorus was a great master in this kind of 
writing. He composed an Odyssey or epic poem 
on the adventures of Ulysses, consisting of four and 
twenty books, having entirely banished the letter a. 
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from his first book, whieh was called Alpha (a$ lucus 
d non lucendo) because there was not an Alpha in k. 
His second book was inscribed Beta ^r the same rea- 
son. In short, the poet excluded the whole four and 
twenty letters in their turns, and shewed them, one 
after another^ that he could do his business without 
them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as another 
"would a false quantity, and making his escape from 
it through the several Greek dialects, when he was 
pressed with it in any particular Syllable. For the 
most apt and elegant word in the whole language 
was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, if it 
appeared blemished with a vm)ng letter. I shall only 
observe upon this head, that if the work I have here 
mentioned had been now extant, the Odyssey of Tr}'- 
phiodorus, in all probability, would have been oftener 
quoted by our learned pedants, than the Odyssey of 
Homer. What a perpetual fund would it have been 
of obsolete words and phrases, unusual barbarisms 
^nd rusticities, absurd spellings, and complicated dia- 
lects ? I make no question but it would have been 
looked upon as one of the most valuable treasuries of 
the Greek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that ingenious 
kind of conceit, which the modems distinguish by 
the name of a rebus, that does not sink a letter, but 
a whole word, by substituting a picture in its place. 
When Caesar was cme of the masters of the Homan 
mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money ; the word Cssar signify- 
ing an elephant in the Punic language. This was 
artificially contrived by Cassar, because it was not 
lawful for a private man to stamp his own figure upon 

VOL. I. U 
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the ooin of tlie commonwealth. Cicero, who was so 
called from the foiUider of his faaaij, that was maik- 
ed on the nose with a little wen like a vetch (which 
is Cicer in Latin) instead of Marcus TuUius Cicero, 
ordered the words Marcus Tuliius, with a figure of a 
vetch at the end of them, to be inscribed on a public 
monument. This was done probably to shew that he 
was neither ashamed of his name or family, notwith- 
standing the envy of his competitors had often re- 
proached him with both. In the same manner we 
read of a fiEunous building that was marked in several 
parts of it with the figures of a fix>g and a lizard; 
those words in Greek having been the names of the 
architects, who by the laws of their country were 
never permitted to inscribe their own names upon 
their works. For the same reason it is thought, that 
the forelock of the horse in the antique equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents at a distance 
the shape of an owl, to intimate the country of the 
statuary, who, in all probability, was an Atheniao. 
This kind of wit was very much in vogue among ow 
own countrymen about an age or two ago, who did 
not practise it for any oblique reason, as the ancients 
abovementioned, but purely for the sake of being 
^tty. Among innumerable instances that may be 
given of this nature, I shall produce the device of one 
Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our learned 
Camden in his Remains. Mr. Newberry, to repre- 
sent his name by a picture, hung up at his door the 
sign of a yew-tree, that had several berries upon it, 
and in the midst of them a great golden N hung upon 
a bough of the tree, which by the help of a little false 
spelling made up the word N-ew-berry. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which has 
been lately hewn oi$ in fireestone, and erected over 
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two of the portak of Blenheim House, being the figure 
of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little cock. 
For the better understanding of which device, I must 
acquaint my English reader, that a cock has the mis- 
fortune to be called in Latin by the same word that 
signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of the 
i^glish nation. Such a device in so noble a pile of 
building, looks like a pun in an heroic poem ; and I 
am very sorry the truly ingenious architect would 
suffer the statuary to blemish his excellent plan with 
so poor a conceit. But I hope what I have said will 
gain quarter for the cock, and deliver him out of the 
lion's paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of mak- 
ing an echo talk sensibly, and give rational answers. 
If this could be excusable in any writer, it would be 
in Ovid, where he introduces the echo as a nymph, 
before she was worn away into nothing but a voice. 
The learned Erasmus, though a man of wit and ge- 
nius, has composed a dialogue upon this silly kind of 
device, and made use of an echo who seems to have 
been a very extraordinary linguist, for she answers 
the person she talks with in Latim, Greek, and He- 
brew, accordiiig as she found the syllables which 
she was to repeat in any of those learned languages. 
Hudibras, in ridicule of this false kind of wit, has det 
scribed Bruin bewailing the loss of his bear to a soli- 
tary echo, who is of great use to the poet in several 
distichs, as she does not only repeat after him, but 
helps out his verse, and furnishes him with rhymes : 

' He rag>d, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stoat Hercules for loss of Hylas; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The aopeuts of his sa4 regret. 
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He beat his breagt, and tore his hair. 
For loss of his dear crony bear, 
That Echo from the hollow gpround 
His doleful wailings did resound 
More wistfully, by many times. 
Than in small poets, splay-foot rhymes. 
That make her, in their rueful stories. 
To answer to int'rogatories, 
And most unconscionably depose 
To things of which she nothing kiM>w8; 
And when she has said all she can say, 
'Tis wrested to the inverts fancy. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art t^ou fled to my Echo, ruinf 

I thought th' hadst sconi'd to budge a step 
For fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 
Am I not here to take thy part ? 
Then what has quailed thy stubborn heart } 
Have these bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ^ 
Nor did I erer winch or grudge it. 
For thy dear sake. (Quoth she) Mttm budget, 
Think'st thou 'twill not be laid i* th* dish. 
Thou tum'dst thy back ? (Quoth Echo) pUh, 
To run from those th' hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly ? (Quoth Echo) num. 
But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too as thine enemy } 
Or if thou hast no thought df me. 
Nor what I have endur'd for thee; 
Yet shame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail: 
For who would grudge to spend his blood in 
His honour's cause ? (Quoth she) a pudding, 
ADDISON. C. 
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Moe est quod pallet f Cur quit non prandeal, 
Hocettf 

PERS. Sat. iii. 85. 

Is it for this you gain those meagre looks. 
And sacrifice your dinner to your books ? 

Several kinds of false wit that vanished in the re- 
fined ages of the woiid, discovered themselves again 
in the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monks were the masters of all that little 
learning which was then extant, and had their whole 
lives entirely disengaged from business, it is no won- 
der that several of them, who wanted genius for higher 
performances, employed many hours in the compo- 
sition of such tricks in writing, as required much time 
and little capacity. I have seen half the iEneid 
turned into liattin rhymes by one of the beaux esprits 
of that dark age ; who says in his preface to it, that 
the .£neid wanted nothing but the sweets of rhyme 
to make it the most perfect work in its kind^ I have 
likewise seen an hymn in hexameters to the Virgin 
Mar}'^, which filled a whole book, though it consisted 
but of the eight following words : 

* Tot, iibi, tunt, Virgo, doiet, quot, tidera, codoJ 

* Thou hast as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are 

stars in heaven.' 

The poet rung the changes upon these eight several 
words, and by that means made his verses almost as 
numerous as the virtues and the stars which they 
[celebrated. It is no wonder that men who had sa 
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much time upon their hands did not only restore all 
the antiquated pieces of false 'wit^ but enriched the 
nvorld with inventions of their own. It was to this 
age that we owe the production of anagrams, which 
is nothing else but a transmutation of one word mto 
another, or the turning of the same set of letten into 
different words ; which may change night into day, 
or black into white, if Chance, who is the goddes 
that presides over these sorts of composition, shall so 
direct. I remember a witty author, in aUusion to 
this kind of writing, calls his rival, who (it seems) 
was distorted, and had his limbs set in places that 
did not properly belong to them, * the anagram of 
a man.' 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to woik 
upon, he considers it at first as a mine not broken up, 
which will not shew the treasure it contains, till he 
shall have spent many hours in the search of it ; for 
it is his business to find out one word that conceals 
itself in another, and to examine the letters in aU the 
variety of stations in which they can possibly be 
ranged. I have heard of a gentleman who, when 
this kind of wit was in fashion, endeavoured to gam 
his mistress's heart by it. She was one of the finest 
women of her age, and known by the name of the 
lady Mary Boon. The lover not being able to make 
any tl^ng of Mary, by certain liberties indulged to 
this kind of writing, converted it into Moll ; and 
after having shut himself up for half a year, with in- 
defatigable industry produced an anagram. Vpoa 
the presenting it to his mistress, who was a little 
vexed in her heart to see herself degraded into Moll 
Boon, she told him, to his infinite surprise, that he 
had mistaken her simame, for that it was not Boon, 
but Bohun. 
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* I bi omnis 

Fjffusiulab o r ^ 

The lover was thunder-struck with his mbfortune^ 
insDmuch that in a little time after he lost his senses, 
ivhich indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continual application he had given to his anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, though it is impossible 
tp decide whether the inventor of the one or the 
€>ther were the greater blockhead. The simple 
acrostic is nothing but the name or title of a person, 
or thing, made out of the initial letters of several 
verses, and by that means written, after the manner 
4>f the Chinese, in a perpendicular Mne. But be^des 
these there are compound acrostics, when the prin- 
cipal letters stand two or three deep. I have seen 
some of them where the verses have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, but have had 
the same name running down like a seam through 
the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the ana^ms 
and acrostics, which is commonly called a chrono- 
gram. This kind of wit appears very often on many 
modem medals, especially those of Germany, when 
they represent in the inscription the year in which 
-they were coined. Thus we see on a medal of 
Gustavus Adolphus the following words, ChrTstVs 
DuX EBGO trIVMphVs. If you take the pains to 
pick the figures out of the several words, and range 
them in their proper order, you will find they amount 
to MDCXxvn, or 1627, the year in which the medal 
was stamped : for as some of the letters distinguish 
themselves from the rest, and overtop their fellows, 
they are to be considered in a double edacity. 
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both as letters and as figures. Your laborious Ge^ 
man wits will turn over a whole dictionary for one 
of these ingenious devices. A man would think 
they were searching after an apt classical term, but 
instead of that they are lodging out a word that has 
an L, an M, or a D in it. When therefore we meet 
with any of these inscriptions, we are not so much 
to look in them for the thought, as for the year of 
the Lord. 

The bouts-rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a time 
when it abounded in wit and learning. They were 
a list of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up 
by another hand, and given to a poet, who was to 
make a poem to the rhymes in the same order that 
they were placed upon the list: the more uncommon 
the rhymes were, the more extraordinary was the 
genius of the poet that could accommodate his 
verses to them. 1 do. not know any greater instance 
of the decay of wit and learning among the French 
(which generally follows the declension of empire) 
than the endeavouring to restore this foolish' kind of 
wit. If the reader will be at the trouble to see ex- 
amples of it, let him look into the new Mercure Gal- 
lant ; where the author every month gives a list of 
rhymes to be filled up by the ingenious, in order 
to be communicated to the public in the Mercure 
for the succeeding month. That for the month 
of November last, which now lies before me, is as 
follows : 

• • • Lauriers 

Guerriers 

..........' Musette 

t • • • f f lisette 
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Caesars 

« Etendars 

Houlette 

, Folette 

One would be amazed to see so learned a man as 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of trifle in 
the following passage : 

* Monsieur de la Chambre has told me, that he 
never knew what he was going to write when he 
took his pen into his hand ; but that one sentence 
always produced another. For my oWn part, I 
never knew what I should write next when I was 
making verses. In the first place I got all my rhymes 
together, and was afterwards perhaps three Or four 
months in filling them up. I one day shewed Mon- 
sieur Grombaud a composition of this nature, in 
which, among others, 1 had made use of the four 
following rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Ame ; 
desirinn^ him to give me his opinion of it. He told 
me imniedlalely, that my verses were good for no- 
thing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 
because the rhymes are too common ; and for that 
reason easy to be put into verse. " Marry," says I, 
** if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all the 
pains I have been at." But by Monsieur Gombaud's 
leave, notwithstanding the severity of the criticism, 
the verses were good.' Vid. Menagiana. Thus far 
the learned Menage, whom I have translated word 
for word. 

The first occasion of these bouts-rimez made them 
in some manner excusable, as they were ta>ks which 
the French ladies used to impose on their lovers. 
But when a grave author, like him above mentioned, 
tasked himself, could there be any thing more ridi- 
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ctilous } Or would not one be apt to believe, that the 
author played booty> and did not nudce his list of 
rhymes till he had finished his poeni ? 

1 shall only add» that this piece of lalse mi has 
been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a poem 
entitled. La De£ute des fiouts-Rimez, The BiCNit of 
the Bouts-Rimes. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and ge- 
nmlly applauded by ignorant readers. If the 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it ; and if bad, it wUI not 
be in the power of the rhyme to recommend it. I 
am afraid that great numbers oi those who admire 
the incomparable Hudibras^ do it more on account 
of these doggerel rhymes tluui of the parts that really 
deserve admiration. I am sure I have heard the 



and 



* Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick j' 



' There was an ancient sage phik)6opher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over,' 



more firequently quoted, than the finest pieces of wit 
in the whole poem. 

ADDISON. C. 
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N^61. THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1711. 

N6n equidem shideo, buUatis ut mihi nugis 

Pagina iurgescai, dare pondus idoiteafttmo, 

PERS. Sat. V. 19. 

^Tis not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 

With wind and noise. 

DRYDEN. 

lOEsk is no kind of false wit which has been so re* 
commended by the practice of all ages, as that 
which oxisists in a jingle of words, and is compre- 
hended under the general name of pmming. It is 
indeed impossible to kill a weed, which the soil has a 
natural disposition to produce. The seeds of pun- 
ning are in the minds of all men ; and though they 
may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they wiU be very apt to shoot up in the 
greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by 
the rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and 
when it does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, 
music, or 6ther more noble arts, it often breaks out 
in puns and quibblfs. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which 
he calls paragrams, among the beauties of good 
writing, and produces instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
has sprinkled several of his works with puns, and in 
his book where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which 
also upon examination prove arrant puns. But the 
age in which the pun chiefly flourished, was in the 
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reign of king James the First. That learned mo- 
narch was himself a tolerable punster^ and made 
very few bishops or privy-counsellors that had not 
sometime or other signalized themselves by a clinch, 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age that 
the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It had 
before been admitted into merry speeches and ludi- 
crous compositions, but was now delivered with great 
gravity from the pulpit, or pronounced in the most 
solemn manner at the council-table. The greatest 
authors, in their most serious works, made frequent 
use of puns. The sermons of Bishc^ Andrews, and 
the tragedies of Shakspeare, are full of them. The 
sinner was punned into repentance by the formo', as 
in the latter nothing is more usual than to see a hero 
weeping and quibbling for a dozen lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, which seem 
to have given a kind of sanction to this piece of false 
wit, that all the writers of rhetoric have treated of 
punning with very great respect, and divided the 
several kinds of it intQ hard names, that are reckoned 
among the figures of speech, and recommended as 
ornaments in discourse. I remember a country 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance told me t)nce, that 
he had been in company with a gpmtleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest paragrammatist among 
the modems. Upon enquiry, I found my learned 
friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, the fa- 
mous punster ; and desiring him to gljr*- ^ some 
account of Mr. Swan's conversation, he told me that 
he generally talked in the Paranoma$ia, that he some- 
times gave into the Ploch, but that in his hmnble 
opinion he shined most in the AntanaclasU. 

I must not here omit, that a famous university of 
this land was formerly very much infested with 
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puns ; but whietEer or no this might not an^ from 
the fens and marshes in which it was situated, and 
which are now drained, I must leave to the determi- 
nation of more skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out of 
the learned world as it is at present, especially since 
it had found a place in the writings of the most 
ancient polite authors. I'o account for this we must 
consider, that the first race of authors, who were 
.the great heroes in writing, were destitute of all rules 
and arts of criticism ; and for that reason, though 
they excel later writers in greatness of genius, they 
lall short of them in accuracy and correctness. The 
modems cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfections. When the worid was furnished 
with these authors of the first eminence, there grew 
up another set of writers, who gained themselves a 
reputation by the remarks which they made on the 
works of those who preceded them, it was one of 
the employments of these secondary authors, to dis- 
tinguish the several kinds of wit by terms of art, and 
to consider them as more or less perfect, according 
a» they were founded in truth. It is no wonder 
therefore, that even such authors as Isocrates, Plato, 
and Cicero, should have such little blemishes as are 
not to be met with in authors of a much inferior 
character, who have written since those several ble- 
mishes were discovered. I do not find that there 
was a proper separation made between puns and 
true wit by any of the ancient authors, except Quin- 
tilian and Longiuus. But when this distinction was 
once settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
to agree in it. As for the revival of this false wit, 
it happened Ubout the time of the revival of letters ; 
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but as 9000 as it was once detected, it immediatdy 
vanished and disappeared. Atthe same time there 
is no question, but as it has sunk in one age and 
lose in another, it will again recove r itself in some 
distant period of time, as pedantry and ignorance 
shall prevail upon wit and sense. And, to speak 
the truth, I do very much apprehend, by some of 
the last winter*s productions, ^rihich had their sets of 
admirers, that our posterity will in a few years, de- 
generate into a race of punsters : at least, a man maj 
be very excusable for any apprefaensioiis of this idnd, 
that has seen acrostics hand^ about the town with 
great secrecy and applause ; to which I must also 
add a little epigram called the Witches' Prayer, that 
fell into verse when it was read either backward or 
forward, excepting only that it cursed one way, and 
blessed the other. When one sees there are actually 
such pains-takers among our British wits, who caa 
tell what it may end in? If we must lash oneanother, 
let it be with the manly strokes of wit and satire ; 
for I am of the old philosopher's opinioD, that if I 
must suffer ftoin one or the other, I would rather 
it should be from the paw of a lion, than the hoof of 
an ass. I do not speak this out of any ^irit of 
party. There is a most crying dulness on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics and whig anagrams, 
and do not quarrel with either of them* because they 
are whigs or tories, but because they are anagrams 
and acrostics. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, from its original to' its downfal, I 
shall here define it to be a conceit arising from die 
use of two words that agree in the sound, but diflcr 
In the sense. The only way therefore to try a piece 
4>f wit, is to translate it into a different language. If 
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it bears the test, you may pronounce it ti^e ; but if 
it vanishes in the experiment, you may conclude it 
to have been a pun. In short, one may say of a 
pun, as the countryman described his nightingale,- 
that it is ' vox et pntterea nihil,' * a sound and no^ 
thing but a sound/ On the contrary, one may re- 
present true wit by the description which Aristenetus 
makes of a fine woman ; when she is dressed she is 
beautiftil, when she is undressed she is beautiful ; or 
as Mercerus has translated it more emphatically, 
' Induitur, formota est : exuitur, ^Ma forma eit\ 
ADDISON. C. 
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Scribendi reete tapere est et prine^mm, etforu, 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Nf R. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to shew the reason why they are not always 
the talents of the same person. His words are as 
follow : ' And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
reason of that common observation, *' That men 
who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 
have not always the clearest judgment, or deepest 

'How beautiful she looks when drest ! 

But view her freed from this disguise, 
Stript of th' lumecessary vest .... 

^19 Beauty's iielf before your eyes. 
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reason.^ For wil lying most iu the asseitiblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and 
variety wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures, 
and agreeable visions in the fancy ; judgment, oo 
the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in sqKuat- 
tng carefully one from another, ideas wherein cai^ be 
found the least difference, thereby to avoid being 
misled by similitude, and by affinity to take one thiog 
for another. This is a way of proceeding quite coo- 
trary to metaphor and allusion ; wherein, for the roost 
part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
so acceptable to dtl people.' 

Thb is, I think, the best and most philosophical 
account that I have ^ver met with of wit, which ge 
nerally, though not always, consists in such a resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 
I shall oiAy add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it be such an one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader* These two properties seein 
essential to ^it, more particularly the last of them. 
In order therefore that the resemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie too 
near one another in the nature of things ; for where 
the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. To com- 
pare one man's singing to that of another, or to re 
present the whiteness of any object by that of milk 
and snow, or the variety of its colours by those of the 
rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless, besides this 
obvious resemblance, there be some further congruity 
discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of giving 
the reader some surprise. Thus when a poet tells us 
the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, there is 
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no wit in t;h^ oomp^spn ; hut wbfsn }ie sidd^^ yi(h » 
sigh, it is as cold too, it ttuep grp^ iotp wit. ^y^ty 
reader's memory m.i|y supp^^ hisn ^ith in4umi3r^U^ 
instances of the sam,e nature. For thi^ re^^qi^ tte 
similitudes in heroic poets, ^kjho endeavour rather to 
fill the mind with great conceptions, than to divert it 
with such as ape n/ew and surprisji^, have seldom any 
thing in them that can be galled wit. Mr. JjMzlfA^s 
account of wit, with this short explanation, compi;^ 
hends most of the species of wit, as metaphors, simir 
litudes, i^legories, enigmas, mottos, parables, fables, 
dreams, visions, dramatic writings, burlesque, an4 
all the methods of allusion* There are m^i^y other 
pieces of ydt (how remote soever they may appear at 
first sight from the foregoing ^^^r^ion) which upon 
examination will be found to agree with it. 

As true wit g^erally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ides^, false wit chiefly consists iiii 
the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
letters, as in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and 
acrostics : sometimes of syllables, ^s in echoes and 
doggerel rhymes : sometimes of words, as in p^nS' anil 
quibbles ; and sometimes of whple sentences or ppem9» 
cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : nay* 
some carry the notion qf wit so far, as to ascribe it 
evep to external mimicry ; and to look upoi^ a man 91 
an ingenious person, that pan resemble the tOQ^, 
posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resen^blance of ide^^ ^f^i 
false wit in the resemblance of words, according tQ 
the foregoing instances ; there is another kind of wit, 
which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, and 
partly in the resemblance of words, which for distinc- 
tion sake I shall call mixt wit. This kind of wit is 
that which abounds in Cowley more than in any aur 

VOL. I. X 
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tbor that erer wrote. Mr. WaUer has likewise a great 
deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very sparing in it. Mil- 
ton had a genius much above it. Spenser is in the 
same class with Milton. The Italians, even in their 
epic poetry, are full of it. Monsieur Boileau, who 
formed himself upon the ancient poets, has every 
where rejected it with scorn, if we kx^ after mixi 
wit among the Greek writers, we shall find it no where 
•but in the epigranmiatists. There are indeed^some 
strokes of it in the little poem ascribed to Musxus, 
which by that, as well as many other marks, betrays 
itself to be a modem composition. If we look into 
the Latin writers, we find none of this mixt wit in 
Virgil, Lucretius, or Catullus ; very little in Horace, 
but a great deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any thing 
eke in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I shall 
choose one instance which may be met with in all the 
writers of this class. The passion of love in its nature 
has been thought toTesemble fire ; for which reason the 
words fire and fiame are made use of to signify love. 
The witty poets therefore have taken an advantage 
from the double meaning of the word fire, to make an* 
infinite number of witticisms. Cowley observing the 
cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the same 
time their power of producing love in him, considers 
them as burning-glasses made of ice ; and finding 
himself able to live in the greatest extremities of love, 
concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. When his 
mistress has read his letter written in juice of lemon, 
by holding it to the fire, he desires her to read it 
over a second time by Love's fiames. When she 
weeps, he wishes it were inward heat, that distilled 
those drops from the limbec. When she is absent he 
is beyond eighty, that is, thirty degrees nearer the 
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pole than when she is with him. His ambitious love 
is a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; his happy- 
love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy love 
flames of hell. When it does not let him sleep, it is 
a flame that sends up no smoke ; when it is opposed 
by counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more 
by the winds blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a 
tree, in which he had cut his loves, he observed that 
his written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he resolves to give over his passion, he tells 
us that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. 
His heart is an MtnsL that, instead of Vulcan's shop, 
encloses Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring to 
drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would insinuate to his mistress, that the fire of 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so many 
living creatures), should not only warm, but beget. 
Love in another place cooks pleasure at his fire. 
Sometimes the poet* s heart is frozen in every breast, 
and sometimes scorched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears, and burnt in lov^, like a ship 
set on fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these in- 
stances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
those of love ; and in the same sentence, speaking of 
it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises the 
reader with those seeming resemblances or contradic- 
tions, that make up all the wit in this kind of writing. 
Mixt wit therefore is a composition of pun and true 
"wit, and is more or less perfect, as the resemblance 
lies in the ideas or in the words. Its foundations are 
laid partly in falsehood and partly in truth; reason 
puts in her claim for one half of it, and extravagance 
for the other. The only province therefore for this 
kind of wit' is epigram, or those little occasional 
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joems, that in their own nature are nothing else but 
i tissue of epigrams. I cannot conclude thi^ head of 
nixt wit> without owning that the admirable poet, 
>ut of whom I have taken the examples of it^ had n 
much true wit as any author that ever writ ; and in- 
leed all other talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
:hat I should take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition 
>f ¥rit ; which, with all the deference that is due to 
the judgment of so great a man^ is not so properly 
I definition of wit as of good writing in general^ Wit, 
u he defines it^ b ' a propriety of words and thoughts 
idapted to the subject.' If this be a true definition of 
Hrit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest 
Krit that ever set pen to paper. It is certain there ne- 
^er was a greater propriety of words and thoughts 
idapted to the subject, than what that author has 
nade use of in his Elements. I shall only appeal to 
ny reader^ if this definition agrees with any notion 
le has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure Mr. 
Oryden was not only a better poet, but a greater wit 
ban Mr. Cowley; and Virgil a much more facetious 
nan than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most pene 
rating of all the French critics, has taken pains to 
hew, that it is impossible for any thought to be beau- 
iful which is not just, and has not its foundation in 
he nature of things ; that the basis of all wit is truth ; 
uid that no thought can be valuable, of which good 
ense is not the ground-work. Boileau has endea^ 
roured to inculcate the same notion in several parts 
>f his writings, both in prose and verse. This is that 
tatimil way of writing, that beautiful simplicity* 
vhich we so much admire in the compositions of the 
ncients; and which no body deviates from, but 
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those who want stretigth of genius to make a thought 
shine in its own natural beauties* Poets who want 
this strength of genius to give that majestic simplicity 
to nature, which we so much admire in the works of 
the ancients> are forced to hunt after foreign oma*- 
ments, and not to let any piece of wit of what kind 
Soever escape them. I look upon these writers as 
Ooths in poetry, who, like those in architecture, not 
i>eing able to come up to the beautiftil simplicity of 
the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
eupply its place with all the extravagancies of an ir- 
regular fancy. Mr. Dry den makes a very handsome 
x>bservation on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to 
^^jieas, in the following words : * Ovid (says he, 
speaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido and ^neas) takes 
it up after him, even in the same age, and makes an 
Ancient heroine of Virgil's new created Dido ; dictates 
a letter for her just before her death to the ungrateftil 
fugitive, and, very unluckily for himself, is for mea- 
miring a sword with a man so much superior in force 
to him on the same subject. I think I may be judge 
■of this> because I have translated both. The famous 
author of the Art of Love has nothing of his own ; he 
borrows all from a greater master in his own profes- 
sion, and, which is worse, improves nothing which 
he finds. Nature fails him, and being forced to his 
old shift, he has recourse to witticism. This passes 
indeed with his soft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
^rence to Virgil in their esteem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an authority as 
that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture to observe, 
that the taste of most of our English poets, as well as 
readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Monsieur 
Segrais for a threefold distinction of the readers of 
poetry; in the first of which he comprehends the 
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rabble of readen, iirhom he does not treat as such 
"with regard to their quality, but to their numbers and 
the coarseness of their taste. His words are as follow: 
' Segrais has distinguished the readers of poetry, ac- 
cording to their capacity of judging, into three 
classes.' [He might have said the same of writers 
too, if he had pleased.] ' In the lowest form he 
places those whom he calls Les Petits Esprits, such 
things as are our upper^gallery audience in a play- 
house ; who like nothing but the husk and rind of 
wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, 
before solid sense and elegant expression. These are 
mob readers. If Virgil and Majiial stood for parlia* 
ment-men, we know already who would carry it 
But though they made the greatest appearance in the 
£eld, and cried the loudest, the best on it is, they 
are but a sort of French Huguenots, or Dutch Boors, 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized; who have 
not lands of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, and 
therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors 
are of the same level, fit to represent them on a 
mountebank's stage, or to be master of the ceremo- 
nies in a bear-garden : yet these are they who have 
the most admirers. But it often happens, to their 
mortification, that as their readers improve their stock 
of sense (as they may by reading better books, and 
by conversation with men of judgment) they soon 
forsake them.' 

I must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke in the passage above mentioned has 
discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so there is 
another of a quite contrary nature to it, which does 
likewise branch itself out into several kinds. For not 
only the resemblance, but the opposition of ideas, 
does very often produce wit ; a9 I could shew in seY^ 
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Tsd little points, turns, and antitheses, that I may 
possibly enlarge upon in some future speculation. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si veiit, et varias inducer e plumas, 

Undique coUaiis membriSf ut turpiier atnim 

JDerinat in piscem mulierformosa superne ; 

Spectattan admissi risum teneatis amicif 

Crediie, Pisones, isti tabulx fore libntm 

Persimilem, cujus, vehU tegri somniaf vanee 

Fingeniur species 

HOR. ArsPoet ver. 1. 

if in a pietore, Piso, you should see 
A handsome woman with a fish's tail. 
Or a man's head upon a horse's neck. 
Or limbs of beasts, of the most different kinds, 
Cover'd with featliers of all sorts of birds ; 
Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 
Trust me, that book is as ridiculous, 
' Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dreams. 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a subject on which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rising of themselves from time to 
time, though we give them no encouragement; as 
the tossings and fluctuations of the sea continue several 
hours after the winds are laid. 
. It is to this that I impute my last nighf s dream or 
vision^ which formed into one continued allegory the 
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tevenl schemes of wit, whether hise, mixed, or true, 
that have been the subject of my late pai>ers. 

Methought I was transported into a couiytry that 
was filled with prodigies and enchantments, goveraed 
by the goddess of Falsehood, and entitled The Ee- 
gion of False Wit. There was nothing in the fields, 
the woods, and the rivers, that appeared natural 
Several of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of 
them produced bone-lace, and some of them precious 
stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, 
and were filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids, 
that lived among the waters ; at the same time that 
dolphins and several kinds of fish played* upon the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks, and human 
voices. The flowers perfumed the air with smells 
of incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios ; and were 
80 interwoven with 6ne another, that they grew up 
in pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was walk- 
ing to knd fro in this enchanted wilderness, I coidd 
not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon the se- 
veral wonders which lay before me, when, to my 
great smprise, I found there were artificial echoes in 
every walk, that, by repetitions of certain words 
which I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, 
in every thing I said. In the midst of my convex 
sation with these invisible compamons, I discovered 
In the centre of a very daric grove a monstrous fabric, 
buitt after the Gothic manner^ and covered with in- 
numerable devices in that barbarous kind of sculptiiiie. 
1 immediately went up to it, and found it to be a 
kind of heathen temple consecrated to the god of 
Dijlness. Upon my entrance I saw the deity of the 
^ce dressed in the habit of a monk, with a book in 
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one han J, and a rattle ih the other. Upon his right 
hand was Industry, with a lamp burning before her ; 
and cm his left Caprice, with a monkey sitting on her 
shoulder. Before his jfeet there stood an altar of a 
V^ odd make, which, as I afterwards found, waS 
shaped in that manher to comply with the inscrip- 
ti<Mi thiaft surrounded it. Upon the altar there lay 
s^eral offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, cut in pa- 
per, and inscribed with verses. The temple was 
filled with votaries, who applied themselvfes to diffe- 
rent diversions, as their fancies directed them^ In 
^e part of it I saw a regiment of anagrams,r whb 
ifn^e continually in inotidh, turning to the right or 
to the left, facing aboUt, doubling their i^nks, shift- 
ihg their stations, and throwing themselves into all 
the figures and countennai\:hes of ^e most change^ 
aWe and perplexed Exercise. 

Not far from these was the body of Aiirostics, mad<^ 
up of very disproportiwied persons. It was disposed 
Into three columns, the officers planting themselves in 
a line on the left hand of each column. The officers 
tirere all of them at least six feet Iwgh, and made 
three rows of very jw^bper men ; but Ae commotk 
soldiers, who filkd up the spiaces' between the office*rs> 
trere such dwarfs, cripples, and scarech)ws, that onfe 
could hardly look upon them without laughing. Th^rfe 
were behind the Acrostics two br three files of Chro- 
nograms, which differed only frOm the former, as 
their officers were equipped (like the fi^gate of Time) 
with an hour-gla^s in one hand, and a scythe ih the 
other, and took their posts pBomisci!io«»ly among the 
private men whom they cohimanded. 

In the body of the temple, and befbi^ the very 
fece bf the deity, methought I saw the phantom of 
Tryphiodorus, khe Lipogrammatist> engagied in a baH 
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Mfith f<mr-and-twenty persons, who pursused him by 
turns through all the intricacies and labyrinths of a 
country-^ance, vilhout being able to overtake him. 

Observing sevend to be very busy at the western 
end of the temple, I enquired into what they were 
doing, and found there was in that quarter the great 
magazine of Rebusses. These were several things of 
the roost different natures tied up in bundles, and 
thrown upon one another in heaps like faggots. Yoa 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby- 
horse bound up together. One of the workmen see* 
ing me very much surprised, told me, there was an 
infinite deal of wit in several of those bundles, and 
that he would explain them to me if I pleased ; I 
thanked him for his civility, but told him I was in 
very great haste at that time. As I was going out 
of the temple, I observed in one comer of it a cluster 
of men and women laughing very heartily, and di- 
verting themselves at a game of Crambo. I heard 
several Double Bhymes as I passed by them, which 
raised a great deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry peo- 
ple engaged at a diversion, in which the whole jest 
was to mistake one person for another. To give oc- 
casion for these ludicrous/ mistakes, they were di- 
vided into pairs, every pair being covered from head 
to foot vnih the same kind of dress, though perhaps 
there was not the least resemblance in their faces. 
By this means an old man was sometimes mistaken 
lor a boy, a woman for a man, and a black-a-mo(^ 
for an European, which very oflen produced great 
peals of laughter. These I guessed to be a party of 
Puns. But being very desirous to get out of this 
world of magic, which had almost turned my brain, 
I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
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about it with all the speed I could make. T was not 
gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets and 
alarms, which seemed to proclain the march of an 
«nemy ; and, as I afterwards found, was in reality 
ivhat I apprehended it. There appeared at a great 
distance a very shining light, and in the midst of it^ 
a person of a most beautiful aspect ; her name was 
Truth. On her right hand there marched a male 
deity, who bore several quivers on his shoulders, and 
grasped several arrows in his hand. His name was 
Wit. The approach of these two enemies filled all 
the territories of False Wit with an unspeakable con- 
sternation, insomuch that the goddess of those re- 
gions appeared in person upon her frontiers, with the 
several inferior deities, and the different bodies of 
forces which I had before seen in the temple, who 
were now drawn up in array, and prepared to give 
their foes a warm reception. As the march of the 
enemy was very slow, it gave time to the several in- 
habitants who bordered upon the Regions of False- 
hood to draw their forces into a body, with a design 
to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend the 
issue of the combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted region, which I have before described, 
were inhabited by the species of Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mus- 
tered together in an army. There were men whose 
bodies were stuck full of darts, and women whose 
eyes were burning-glasses : men that had hearts of 
fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to describe several monsters of the like 
nature, that composed this great army ; which im- 
mediately fell asunder, and divided itself into two 
parts, the one half throwing themselves behind tho 
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tistfinen of Truths ttid the other behind Uiose of 
tVUsehood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic sta- 
tan, and advanced some paces before the fit>nt of her 
Army ; but as the dateUng light which Bowed finoM 
Thith began lo shine upon her> she faded insensibly; 
hMonnich that ih a Kttle space, she looked ratber likf 
in huge phantom, than a real substance. At length) 
to the goddess of TttAh approached sdll nearer to 
her, she fell aWay entirely, and vanished amidst tte 
brightness of her presence ; so that there did not re- 
main the leaM trace or impression of her figure in 
the place where she had been seen. 

As at the rinng of the sun the constellations grow 
thin, and the stars go out one afta* another, till the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such was the va- 
tiishing of the goddess : uid not only of the god- 
dess herself, buft of the whole army that attended her, 
Which sympathized with their lead^, and shrunk 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess di8appea^ 
ed. At the same time the whole temple sunk, the 
fish betook themselves to the streams, and the wild 
beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered their 
murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers their scents, and the whole iace of 
nature its true and genuine appearance. Though I 
still continued asleep^ I fancied myself as It were 
awakened out of a dream-, when I saw this region of 
prodigies restored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonderS) 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, I 
took a full survey of the persons of Wit and Truth ; 
for indeed it was impossible to look upon the first, 
Without seeing the other ki the sameUme. There 
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was behind them a strong compact body of figurees. 
The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared \yith a awor4 
in her hand, and a laurel on her head. Tragedy 
was crowned with cypress, and covered with robet 
dipped in blood. Satire had smiles in her look, and 
a dagger under her garment. Ehetpric was known 
by her thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her mask. 
After several other %ures. Epigram marched up in 
the rear, who had been posted th^^ at the begin-* 
hing of the expedition, that he might not revolt to 
the enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in hi$ 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with 
the appearance pf the god of Wit ; there was some- 
thing so amiable, and yet so piercing in his k)oks, a9 
inspired me at once with love and terror* As I 
was gazing on him, to my unspeakaUe joy he took a 
quiver of arrows from his shoulder, in order to make 
me a present of it ; but as I was reaching out my hand 
to receive it of him, I knocked it against a chair, and 
by that means awaked* 

AD0ISON. C. 
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'Hie vivina^ ambHio^a 



Pifuperiafe omnes — 

^ JUV. Sat. iii. 183. 

The fece of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The most improper things we commit in the copduct 
of our lives, we are led into by the force of fi^ishk>n« 
Instances might be given, in which ^ prevailing cusr 
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torn makes m act against the rules of nature, law, 
and common-sense; but at present I shall confine 
my consideration to the effect it has upon men's 
mindsy by looking into our behaviour when it is the 
^hion to go into mourning. The custom of re- 
presenting the grief we have ftw the loss of the dead 
by our habits, certainly had its rise from the real 
tonrow of such as were too much distressed to take 
the proper care they ought of their dress. By de- 
grees it prevailed, that slich as had this inward op- 
pression upon their minds, made an apology for mi 
joining with the rest of the wortd in their ordinary di- 
versions by a dress suited to their condition. This 
therefore was at first assumed by such only as were 
under real distress; to whom it was a relief that 
they had nothing about them so light and gay as to 
be irksome to the gloom and melancholy of their 
inward reflections, or that might misrepresent them 
to others. In process of time this laudable distinc 
tion of the sorrowful ¥ras lost, and mourning is now 
worn by heirs and widows. You see notlung but 
magnificence and solemnity in the equipage of the 
relict, and an air of release firom servitude in the 
pomp of a son who has lost a wealthy father.' This 
fashion of sorrow is now become a generous part of 
^he ceremonial between princes and sovereigns, who, 
in the language of all nations, are stiled brothers to 
each other, and put on the purple upon the deadi 
of any potentate with whom they live in amity. 
Ck>urtiers, and all who wish themselves such, are 
immediately seized with grief from head to foot upon 
this disaster to their prince ; so that one^ may know 
by the very buckles of a gentleman-usher, what de- 
gree of friendship any deceased monarch main- 
tained with the court to which he belongs. A good 
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courtier's habit and behaviour is fiieroglyphical on 
these occasions. He deals much in whispers, and 
you may see he dresses according to the best intel- 
ligence. 

The general affectation among men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole world run 
into the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 
the time appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the wantonness of new appearances; but on such 
also who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally the vanity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear the 
mortality of princes. He made a new black suit 
upon the death of the king of Spain, he turned it for 
the king of Portugal, and he now keeps his chamber 
while it is scouring for the emperor. He is a good 
oeconomist in his extravagance, and makes only a 
fresh black button upon his iron-grey suit for any po- 
tentate of small territories ; he indeed adds his crape 
hat-band for a prince whose exploits he has admired 
in the Gazette ; but whatever compliments may be 
made on these occasions, the true mourners are the 
mercers, silkmen, lacemen, and milliners. A prince 
of a merciful and royal disposition would reflect with 
great anxiety upon the prospect of his death, if he 
considered what numbers would be reduced to misery 
by that accident only. He would think it of mo- 
ment enough to direct, that in the notification of his 
departure, the honour done to him might be restrain- 
ed to those of the household of the prince to whoiw 
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it sjioukl be signified. He would thiji]^ a general 
mourning to be in a less degree the same ceremoqy 
which is practised in barbarous nations, of kiUing 
their slaves to attend the obsequies of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many ix^Bths 
together, to guess at the character of a man wk 
came now and then to our coflee-house. He ever 
ended a newspaper with this reflection, ' Well, I set 
all the foreign princes are in good health.' If you 
asked, ' Pray» Sir, what says the Postman hm 
Vienni^^' tie answered, ' Make us thankful, the Ge^ 
roan princes are all well.' ' What does he say bm 
Barcelona ?' ' He does not speak but that the coud- 
try agrees very well with the new queen.' Afija 
very much enquiry, I found this man of universal 
loyalty was a whol^ale dealer in silks and ribbons. 
His way is^ it seems, if he hires a weaver or workr 
man, to have it inserted in his articles, ' that all 
this shaU be well and truly performed, provided no 
foreign potentate shall depart this life within the 
time above mentioned.' It happens in all public 
mourning^, that the many trades which depend 
upon our habits, are during that folly either pinched 
with present want, or terrified with the apparent ap- 
proach of it. All the atonement which men can 
make for wanton expences (which is a sort of insult- 
ing the scarcity under which others labour) is, that 
the superfluities of the wealthy give supplies to the 
necessities of the poor ; but instead of any other 
good arising from the affectation of being in courtly 
habits of mourning, all order seems to be destroyed 
by it ; and the true honour which one court does to 
another on that occasion, loses its force and efficacy. 
W^hen a foreign minister beholds the court of a nation 
(which flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside upooi 
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the loss of his master, all marks of splendour and 
magnificence, though the head of such a joyful peO' 
pie he v^ill conceive a greater idea of the honour 
done to his master, than when he sees the generality 
of the people in the same habit. When one is afraid 
to ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of 
her family, and after some preparation endeavours 
to know whom she mourns for ; how ridiculous is it 
to hear her explain herself^ * That we have lost 
one of the house of Austria !' Princes are elevated 
so highly above the rest of mankind, that it is a pre- 
sumptuous distinction to take a part in honours done 
to their memories, except we have authority for it, 
by being related in a particular manner to the court 
i¥hich pays that veneration to their ft-iendship, and 
seems to express on such an occasion the sense of the 
uncertainty of human life in general, by assuming the 
habit of sorrow, though in the full possession of 
triumph and royalty. 

STEELE. R. 



N*» 65. TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1711. 



"Demetri teque Tigelli 



Ditdpulorwn inter jubeo plorare calherhras, 

HOR. 1 Sat. X. 90. 

Demetrius and TigelUus, know your place ; 

Go hence, and whine among the school-boy race. 

After having at large explained what wit is, and 
described the false appearances of it, all that la- 
bour seems but an useless enquiry, without some 
time be spent in considering the application of it« 
VOL. I. Y 
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The seat of wit, when one speaks as a man of Ha 
town and the world, is the playhouse v I shall there- 
fore fill this paper with reflectjans upon the use of 
it in that place. The application of wit in the 
theatre has as strong an effect upon the manners of 
our gentlemen, as the taste of it has upon the writings 
of our authors. It may, perhaps, look like avoy 
presumptuous work, though not foreign fnm the 
duty of a Spectator, to tax the writings of such as 
have long had the general applause of a natkm; but 
I shall always make reason, truth, and nature the 
measures of praise and dispraise ; if those are for roe, 
the generality of opinion is of no consequence against 
me; if they are against me, the general opinion cazh 
not long support me. 

Without further preface, I am going to look into 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 
they desenre the figure they at present bear in thfi 
imaginations of men, or not. 

In reflecting upon those works, I shall chi^j 
dwell upon that for which each respective play is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be em- 
ployed upon Sir Fopling Flutter'. The received 
character of this play is, that it is the pattern of gen- 
teel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot are the charac- 
ters of greatest consequence ; and if these are low and 
mean, the reputation of the play is very unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman should 

' In the Man of Mode. Sir Fopling was Beau Hewit, 
son of Sir Thomas Hewit, of Pishiobury in Hertfordshire, 
bart. ; the author's own character was represented io 
that of Bellair ; or, as some think, in Medley. Dorimant (as 
Bavies tells ns, Dram. Misc. Vol. III. 176.) was formed 
from two originals; the witty Eaii of I^rset, and the 
licentious Wihinot £arl of Rochester. 
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be honest in his actions^ ,and refmed in his language. 
Instead of this, our heio in this piece is a direct 
knave in his designs, and a clown in his language. 
BeDair is his admirer and friend ; in return for which, 
because he is forsooth a greater wit than his said 
iiiend,. he thinks it reasonable to persuade him to 
many a young lady, whose virtue, he thinks, will 
last no longer than till she is a wife, and then she can- 
not but Mi to his share, as he is an irresistible fine 
gentleman. The ii^sehood to Mrs. Loveit, and the 
barbarity of triulmphing over her anguish for losing 
him, is another instance of his honesty, as well as his 
good-nature. As to his fine language; he calls the 
orange-woiflin, who, it seems, is inclined to grow 
fat, * An overgrown jade, with a flasket of guts.before 
btt* f and salutes her with a pretty phrase of, * How 
now Double Tripe?' Upon the mention of a country- 
gentlewoman, whom he knows nothing of, (no one 
can imagine why) he * will lay his life she is some 
aukward ill-fashioned country toad, who, not having 
above four dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned 
ber baldness with a large white fruz, that she may 
look sparkishly in the fore-front of the kirk's box at 
an old play.' Unnatural mixture of senseless com- 
mon-place. 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells his 
poor footman, * If he did not wait better,' he would 
turn him away, in the insolent phrase of, ' I'll uncase 
you-' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs at obedience 
to an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy describes 
to be very exqiiisite, for * that she is so pleased with 
finding Harriot again, that she cannot ^hide her for 
being out of the way.' This witty daughter, and 
,fine!ady, has so little respect for this good woman. 
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that she ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries, 
' In what struggle is my poor mother yonder ! See, 
see, her head tottering, her eyes staring, and ber 
under lip trembling,' But all this is atoned fw, be- 
cause * she has more wit than is usual in her sex, 
and as much malice, though she is as wild as you 
could wish her, and has a demureness in her loob 
that makes it so surprising !' Then to recommend 
her as a fit spouse for his hero, the poet makes her 
speak her sense of marriage very ingenuously : ' I 
think/ says she, ' I might be brought to endure bim, 
and that is all a reasonable woman should expect 
in an husband.' It is methinks unnatural, that we 
are not made to understand how, she that was 
bred under a silly pious old mother, that would 
never trust her out of her sight, came to be so 
polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of every 
thing which engages the attention of the sober and 
valuable part of mankind, appears very well drawn in 
this piece. But it is denied, that it is necessary to 
the character of a fine gentleman, that he should in 
that manner trample upon all order and decency. 
As for th*c character of Dorimant, it is more of a 
coxcomb than that of Fopling. He says of one of his 
companions, that a good correspondence between 
them is their nmtual interest. Speaking of that 
friend, he declares, their being much together * makes 
the wpmen think the better of his understanding, and 
judge more favourably of my reputation. It makes 
hinvpass upon some for a man of a very good sense, 
and me upon others for a very civil person.' 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contra- 
diction to good manners, good sense, and common 
honesty; and as there is nothing in it but what is 
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built upon the ruin of virtue and innocence, accord- 
ing to the notion of merit in this comedy, I take the 
Shoemaker to be, in reality, the fine gentleman of 
the play : for it seems he is an atheist, if we may 
depend upon his character, as g|ven by the orange- 
woman, who is herself far from being the lowest in 
the play. She says of a fine man, who is Dori- 
manf s companion, there * is not such another heathen 
in the town, except the Shoemaker.' His pretension 
to be the hero of the Drama appears still more in 
his own description of his way of living with his 
lady. * There is,' says he, * never a maii in town 
lives more* like a gentleman with his wife than I do ; 
I Bpper mind her motions; she never inquires into 
mine. We speak to one another civilly, hate one 
another heartily ; and because it is vulgar to lie and 
soak together, we have each of .us our several settle- 
bed.' That of * soaking together' is as good as if 
IX>rimant had spoken it himself ; and I think, since 
he puts human nature in as ugly a form as the cir- 
cumstance will bear, and is a staunch unbeliever, he 
is very much wronged in having no part of the good 
fortune bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think No- 
thing but being lost to a sense of innocence arid vir- 
tue, can niake any one see this comedy, without ob- 
serving more frequent occasion to move sorrow and 
indignation, than mirth and laughter. At the same 
time I allow it to be natiu-e, but it is nature in its 
utmost corruption and degeneracy. 

STEELE. H. 



I 
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N^66. WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1711. 

Motus doceri gautkt lonkos 
Matura virgOy etfingitar artidna 
Jam nunc, et incettot amores 
De tenero meHitaiur auwiir. 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 
Bouiid 'prentice to the wanton trade : 
Ionian artiiits, at a mighty price. 
Instruct her in the m3rsteries of Tice, 
What nets^ spread, where sMe baits to lay ;^ 
And with an early hand thejr focm the tamiiei^d day. 

. HOSCOMMOM. 

The two foUowiDg letia^ are upon a subject of Toy 
great importance, though expressed ^without any air 
of gravity. 

* TO THE SPECTATOR, S^e. 

* SIB, 

' I TAKE the freedom of aisking yooi* advice in be- 
half of a young country kinswoman t>f mine who h 
lately come to to¥m, and under my care §ot her edo- 
cation. -She is "verf pretty, but you -cannot imagoe 
bow unformed a creatuce it is. She comes to mj 
hands just as nature left her, hidf finished, imd with- 
out any acquired hnprovemeiUs. When 1 look od 
her 1 often think of the Belle Sauvage mentimied 
in one of your papers '. Dear Mr. Spectator, help 
me to make her comprehend the vbible graces of 
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speech, and the dumb eloquence of motion ; for she 
is at present a perfect stranger to both. «She knows 
no way to express herself but by her tongue, and 
that always to signify her meaning. Her eyes serve 
ker yet only to see with^ and she is utterly a foreigner 
to the language of looks and glances. In this I 
£EUicy y<Ni cocdd help her better than any body. I 
have bestowed two months in teaching her to sigh 
when she is not concerned, and to smile when she is 
not pleased, and am ashamed to own she makes little 
or DO improvement, ^hen she is no more able now 
to walk, than she was to go at a year old. By 
walking you will easily know, I mean that regular 
but easy motion, which gives our persons so irresistible 
a grace as if we moved to music, and is a kind of 
disengaged figure ; or, if I may so speak, recitative 
dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame in 
her, for I find she has no ear, and means nothing by 
walking but to change her place. I could pardon 
too her blushing, if she knew how to carry herself 
in it, and if it did not manifestly injure her com- 
plexion. 

' They tell me you are a person who have seen 
the world, and are a judge of fine breeding ; which 
makes me ambitious of some instructions from you 
for her improvement: which when you have fa* 
voured me with, I shall further advise with you 
about the disposal of this fair forester in maniage ; 
for I will make it no secret to you, that her person 
and education are to be her fortune. 

* I am, SIR, 
' Yoxir very humble servant. 
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* SIR, * 

' Being employed by Celimeneto make up and send 
to you her letter, I make bold to recommend the 
case therein mentioned to your consideration, be- 
cause she and I happen to differ a little in our no- 
tions. I, who am a rough man, am afraid the young 
girl is in a fair way to be spoiled : therefore, pray, 
Mr. Spectator, let us have your opinion of this fine 
thing called fine breeding ; for I am afraid it differs 
too much from that plain thing called good breeding. 

* Your most humble servant *. 

The general mistake among us in the educating 
our children is, that in our daughters we take care 
of their persons, and neglect their minds ; in our 
sons we are so intent upon adorning their minds, 
that we wholly neglect their bodies. It is fiom this 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated and ad* 
miicd in all the assemblies about town, when her 
elder brother is afraid to come into 'a room« From 
this ill management it arises, that we frequently ob- 
serve a man's life is half spent before he is taken 
notice of; and a woman in the prime of her years is 
out of fashion and neglected^ The boy I shall con- 
sider upon some other occasion, and at present stick 
to the girl : and I am the more inclined to this, be- 
cause I have several letters which complain to me, 
that my female readers have not understood me for 
some days last past, and take themselves to be un- 
concerned in the present turn of my writing. When 
a girl is safely brought from her nurse, before she is 

* This, and the preceding letter, were written by Hughes. 
See also N« 33 and 53. 
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)le of forming one simple notion of any thing 
!, she is delivered to the hands of her dancing- 
^r; and with a collar round her neck, the 
iT wild thing is taught a fantastical gravity of 
dour, and forced to a particular way of hold- 
er head, heaving her breast, and moving with 
^hole body ; and all this under pain of never 
g an husband, if she steps, looks, or moves 
. This gives the young lady wonderful work- 
>f imagination, what is to pass between her and 
lusband, that she is every moment told of, and 
irhom she seems to be educated. Thus her 

is engaged to turn all her endeavours to the 
(lent of her person, as what must determine her 
and ill in this life ; and she naturally thinks, if 
i tall enough, she is wise enough for any thing 
hich her education makes her think she is de- 
i. To make her an agreeable person is the 

purpose of her parents ; to that is all their 

to that all their care directed ; and from this 
al folly of parents we owe our present nu- 
js race of coquettes. These reflections puzzle 
Nhen I think of giving my advice on the sub- 
>f managing the wild thing mentioned in the. 

of my correspondent. But sure there is a 
[e way to be followed ; the management of a 
1^ lady's person is not to be overlooked, but the 
:ion of her mind is much more to be regarded, 
rding as this is managed, you will see the mind 
^ the appetites of the body, or the body express 
irtues of the mind. 

■omira dances with all the elegance of motion 
nable ; but her eyes are so chastised with the 
[city and innocence of her thoughts, that she 

in her beholders admiration aiid good-will, but 
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Dokoieliope or wild imaigiMtioa. Tlie true art in 
this case k, To make the mind and body improve 
together; and if posBible, to make gesture IbUow 
thought, and not let thought be employed upoB 
gesture. 

STEELE. K 



N» 67. THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711J 

Saliare eUgantihs ptdm necesse est probip, 

SALLUST. 

Too ^UB a 4iBoer fyr « Tiitaooi woman. 

LfUCtAN, In one of his <3ialogue8, introduces a philo- 
sopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of 
dancing, and a frequenter of balls. The other un- 
dertakes the defence of his favourite di^^^on, whicfa> 
he says, was at first invented by the goddess Rhea, 
and preserved the life of Jupiter himself, fromtjie 
crudty of his father Saturn. He proceeds to shew, 
that it had been approved by the greatest men ia 
all ages; that Homer calls Merion a ^ne dancer; 
and says, that the graceful mien, and great agility 
which he had acquired by that exercise, distin- 
guished him above the rest in the surmies both of 
Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, 
than by all his other actions: that the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were the bravest people in Greece, gave 
great encouragement to this diversion, and made 
their Hormus (a dance mudh resembling the Frendi 
Brawl) famous over all Asia : that there were sdN 
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extant someTlieBsaiian statues erected to the honour 
of their best daiM^efB r and that' he wondered how 
his hrother philosopher oould declsore himself against 
the opinions of those two persons, whom he prcv* 
fessed so much to admire, Homer and Hesiod ; the 
latter ef which compares valour and dancing toge- 
ther, and says, that * the gods have bestowed finti* 
tude on soime men, and on others a disposition for 
dancing/ 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates (who, 
in the judgment of Apdlo, was the wisest of men) 
was not only a professed admirer of this exercise in 
ethera, bat learned it himsdf when he was an dd 
man. 

The morose philosopher is so much aifected by 
^lese and some other authonties, that he becomes 
a convert to his friend, and desires he would take 
htm with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter mysdf under the examples of 
f^reat men ; and, I think, I have sufficiently shewed 
that it is not below the dignity of these my specu* 
lations to take notice of the following letter, ^n^ch, 
I suppose, is sent me by some substantial tradesman 
about/ Change^ 

* 8IB, 

' I AM a man in years, and by an honest industry in 
the world have acquired enough to give my children 
a liberal education, though I was an utter stranger to 
it myself. My eldest daughter, a girl of sixte^, 
has for some time been under the tuition of Monsieur 
fiigadoon, a dancing-master in the city ; and I was 
|»evailed upon by her and her mother to go last 
night to one of his balls. I must own to you. Sir, 
that haying never been to any such place before, I 
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was very much pleased and surprised with that pait 
of his entertainment which he called French Danc- 
ing. There were several young men and women, 
whose limbs seemed to have no other motion bat 
purdy what the music gave them/ After this part 
was over, they began a diversion which they call 
country dancing, and wherein there were also some 
things not disagreeable, and divers emblematical 
figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men, for the 
instruction of youth. 

' Among the rest, I observed one, which I think, 
they call " Hunt the Squirrel/' in which while the 
woman flies the man pursues her ; but as soon as slie 
turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think,- very 
aptly recommend modesty and discreticHi to the fe- 
male sex. 

/ But as the best institutions are liable to corrup- 
tions, so^ Sir, I must acquaint you, that very great 
abuses are crept into this entertainment. I was amaz- 
ed to see my girl handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. They very 
often made use of a most impudent and lascivious 
step called ** Setting," which 1 know not how to de- 
scribe to you, but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse oi** Back to Back." At last an impudent young 
dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called << Moll Pately,** 
and after having made two or three capers, ran to 
his partner, locked his arms in hers, and whisJced her 
round cleverly above ground in such a mannor, that 
1 who sat upon one of the lowest benches, saw fur- 
ther above her shoe than I could think fit to acquaint 
you with. I could no longer endure these enor- 
mities ; wherefore just as my girl was going to be 
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made a whirligig, I ran in/ seized on the child, aiid 
carried her home. 

* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. I sup- 
pose this diversion might be at first invented to keep 
up a good understanding between young men and 
women, and so far I am not against it; but I shall 
never allow of these things. I know not what you 
will say to this case at present, but am sure had you 
l>een with me, you woixld have seen matter of great 
speculation. I am 

' Yours, &c.* 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
had too much reason to be a little out of humour at 
the treatment of his daughter; but I conclude that he 
would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
those kissing dances, in which Will Honeycomb as- 
sures me they are obliged to dwell' almost a minute 
on the fair one*s lips, or they will be too quick for the 
music ; and dance quite out of time. 
. I am not able, however, to give my final sentence 
again^ this diversion ; and am of Mr. Cowley's opi- 
nion, that so much of dancing, at least, as belongs to 
the behaviour and an handsome carriage of the body, 
is extremely useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 
afterwards: for this reason, a man would wish to 
have nothing disagreeable or uncomely in his ap- 
proaches, and to be able to enter a room with a good 
grace. 

' I might add, that a moderate knowledge in the lit- 
tle rules of good breeding, gives a man some assu- 
rance, and makes him easy in all companies. For 
want of this, I have seen a professor of a liberal 
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scifiiioe at a lost to salute a lady; and a most exoel- 
lent mathematician not able to determine idietber he 
should stand or sit while my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-inaster to r^ 
gulate these matters; though I take it to be a jiistob< 
senration, that unless you add something of your own 
to what these fine gentlemen teach yoa, and whicb 
they are wholly ignorant of themsehreiy yon will 
much sooner get the character of an affe^ed lop, 
than of a well-bred man. 

As for country dancing, it must indeed be con- 
fessed, that the great familiarities between the two 
sexes on this occasion may sometimes produce veiy 
dangerous consequences; and I have often tfaouglit 
that few ladies hearts are so ob&irate as not to be 
melted by the charms of music, the force of motion, 
and an handsome young fellow, who is oontinnatty 
playing before their eyes^ and convincing tliemth^ 
he has the perfect use of aU his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular inrentioo 
of our own country, and as every one is more or kn 
a proficient in it, I would not discountenance it; bii 
rather suppose it may be practised tnnooendy 
others, as well as myself, who am often partner 
my landlady's ddest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the coUcctic 
pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Fl 
next; and concluding fix>m the following lett( 
the person who collected them is a man of no 
gant taste, I will be so much his firiend as to 
it, provided the reader will only look upon it as ; 
«p the place of an advertisement : irf 

f 

i 
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From the Three Chairs in the Piazza, Covent-garden, 

' SIR, May 16, 1711. 

' As you are a Spectator, I think we who make 
it our business to exhibit any thing to public view, 
ought to apply ourselves to you for your approba- 
tion. I have travelled Europe to furnish out a show 
for you, and have brought with me what has been 
admired in every country through which I passed. 
You have declared in itiany papers, that your great- 
est delights are those of the eye, which I do not 
doubt but 1 shall gratify with as beautiiiil objects as 
yours ever beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine wo- 
afen, and grace^l men, can please you, I dare pro* 
mise you much satisfaction, if you will appear at my 
auction on Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, as 
gratelVil to a Spectator, as a treat to another person, 
and therefore I hope you will pardon this invitation 
fronl> 

* SIR, 

'Your most obedient humble servant, . 

' J. GRAHAM.* 
BUBGBLL. X. 

*^* The following Advertisement, which was sabjoined 
to the original paper, it has been thought not improper 
to preserve. 

Mr. Pinketbman's Pantheon, or the Temple of Heathen 
Qoda, the work of several years, consisting of five pictures, 
the contrivance and painting of which is beyond expression 
admirable. The figures, above one hundred, move their 
heads, legs, arms, and fingers, so exactly in what they per- 
form, setting one foot before another like liviug-creatures, 
that it deserves to be esteemed the greatest wonder of the 
age. In the Little Piaz2a, Covent-garden. Price Is. 6d. f 
U, .and the lowest 6d. j$eeN''31. 
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Not duo iurha 

OVID. Met. i. 355. 

We two are a multitude. 



One would think that the larger the company is 
in which we are engaged, the groater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started in discourse; 
but instead of this, we find that conversation is ne- 
ver so much straitened and confined as in numerous 
assemblies. When a multitude meet together qq 
any subject of discourse, their debates are taken up 
chiefly with forms and general positions; nay, if ^re 
come into a more contracted assembly of men and 
women, the talk generally runs upon the weatlier, 
fashions, news, and the like public topics. In pro- 
portion as conversation gets into clubs and knots o^ 
friends, it descends into particulars, and grows 
free and communicative : but the most open, ii 
tive, and unreserved discourse, is that which ps 
between two persons who are familiar and intii 
friends. On these occasions, a man gives a k 
every passion and every thought that is upp< 
discovers his most retired opinions of persons j 
things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
nients, and exposes his whole soul to the 
nation of his friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that fri< 
improves happiness and abates misery, by th^ 
ling of oiu* joy, and dividing of our grief; ai 
in which he hath been followed by all the ^ 
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upon friendship, that have written since his time. 
Sir Francis Bacon has finely described other ad van* 
tages, or, as he calls them> fruits of friendship ; and> 
indeed, there is no subject of morality which has 
been better handled and more exhausted than this. 
Among the several fine things which have been spoken 
of it, I shall beg leave to quote some out of a very 
ancient author, whose book would be regarded by 
our modem wits as one of the most shining tracts 
of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
philosopher: I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 
intitied the Wisdom- of the Son of Sirach. How 
finely has he described the art of making friends, by 
an obliging and affable behaviour! And laid down 
that precept, which a late excellent author has deli- 
"vered as his own. That we should have many well- 
wishers, but few Mends. * Sweet language will mul- 
tiply friends; and a fiair speaking tongue will increase 
kind greetings. Be in peace with many, nevertheless 
haive but one counsellor of a thousand,'.' With what 
prudence does he caution us in the choice of our 
friends ! And with what strokes of nature (I could 
almost say of humour) has he described the beha- 
viour of a treacherous and self-interested friend ! * If 
thou wouldest get a friend, prove him first, and be 
not hasty to credit him: for some man 4s a friend for 
his own occasion, and will not abide in the day of 
thy trouble. And there is a friend, who being turn- 
ed to enmity and strife will discover thy reproach.' 
Again, ^ Some friend is a companion at the table, 
and will not continue in the day of thy affliction : 
but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and will 

' EgcIus. vi. 5, 6. 
VOL. I. Z 
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be bold over thy senrants. If Ukni be broogbt 1^ 
he will be against thee, and hide himself from thy 
face.' What can be more strong and pointed than 
the following vene ? ' Separate thys^f from thine 
enemies, and take heed of thy friends/ In the next 
words he particularises opie of those fruits of friend- 
ship which is described at length by the two famous 
authors above mentioned, and falls into a general eukh 
gium of friendship, which is very just as well as very 
sublime. ' A faithful friend is a strong defence; and 
he that hath found such an one, hath found a trea- 
sure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, and 
his excellency is unvahiable. A faithful friend is the 
medicine of life; and they that fear the Lord shall 
find him. Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his 
frioidshlp aright ; for as he is, so shall his neighbour 
(that is his friend) be also.' I do pot remember to 
have met with any saying that has pleased me more 
than that of a fHend's being the medicine of life, 
to exjvess the efficacy of friendship in healing the 
pains and anguish which naturally cleave to our ex- 
istence in this world ; and am wonderfully pleased 
with the turn in the last sentence, that a virtuous 
man shall as a blessing meet with a ftiend who is as 
virtuous as himself. There is another spying in the 
same author, which would have been very much 
admired in an heathen writer: ' FcMrsa^e pot an old 
fnend, for the new is not comparable to him : a new 
friend is as new wine; when it is old thou shalt iilnk 
it with pleasure'. With what strength of allusion, 
and force of thought, has he described the breaches 
and violations of friendship ? ' Wbosp casteth a stoae 
at the birds frayeth them away; and he th^t up- 

* £echis. ix. iO. 
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braideth hi^ friend, breaketh friendship. Though 
thou drawest a sword at a friend, yet despair not, for 
there niay be a returning to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth again^ thy friend fear not, for 
there may be a reconciliation; except for upbraid- 
ing, or pride,* or disclosing of secrets, or a treacher- 
ous wound; for, for these things every friend will 
depart^.' We may observe in this and several other 
precepts in this author, those little familiar instances 
and illustrations which are so much admired in the 
moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There are 
very beautiful instances of this nature in the follow- 
ing passages, which are likewise written upon the 
same subjects ' Whoso discovereth secrets, loseth his 
credit, and shall never find a friend to his mind. 
Love thy fnend, and be faithful unto him; but if 
thou bewrayest his secrets, follow no more after him : 
for as a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou 
lost the love of thy friend ; as one that letteth a bird 
go out of his hand, so hast thou let thy fnend go, and 
fihalt not get him again: follow after him no more, 
lor he is too far off; he is as a roe escaped out of the 
snare. As for a wound it may be bound up, and 
after reviling there may be a reconciliation ; but he 
that bewrayeth secrets, is without hope^.' 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, 
this wise man has very justly singled out constancy 
and faithfulness as the principal: to these, others 
have added virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality 
in age and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, * Morum 
camitas,' * a pleasantness of temper.' If I were to 
give my opinion upon such an exhausted subject, I 
should join to these other qualifications a certain 

3 EccUi8. ix. 20, 21, 22. ^ Ibid, xxvii. 16—31. 
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equability or evenness of behaviour. A man often 
contracts a friendship with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out till after a year's conversation; 
when on a sudden some latent ill-humour breaks out 
upon him, which he never discovered or suspected at 
his first entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are several persons who in some certain periods of 
their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in others 
as odious and detestable. Martial has given us a 
very pretty picture of one of this species, in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

' D'ifficllis, faciliSf jiicunduSf acerhus es idem. 
Nee tecum possum vhere, nee tine ie,' 

EPIG. xlvU. 12. 

* In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thotthrt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee.' 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by these changes and vicis^ 
situdes of humour, is sometimes amiable, and some- 
times odious: and as most men are at some times in 
an admirable frame and disposition of mind, it should 
be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to keep our- 
selves well when we are so, and never to go out 
of that which is the agreeable part of our character. 

ADDISON. C. 
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N« 69 . SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1711. 



'Bk segetes, illic veniitrU felicHls itva ; 
uirborei foetus alibis atque ir^ussa virescunt 
Gramina, Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mitiit ebur, moUes sua thura Sabceif 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Castorea, EUculum palmas Epirus equarum? 
Continuo has leges, tsternaque fosdera certis 

Imposuit natura locts 

VIRG. Georg. i. 54. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 
A fourth with grass, unhidden, decks the ground: 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saJSron crowned; 
India black ebon and white iv'ry bears ; 
And soft Idume weeps her od'rous tears: 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far; 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war: 
Epirus for th' Elean chariot breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a r^ce of running steeds. 
This is th' original contract; the^e the laws 
Imposed by nature, and by nature's cause. 

DRYDEN. 

There is no place in the town which I so much love 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a 
secret satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies my 
vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an 
assembly of countrymen and foreigners, consulting 
together upon the private business of mankind, and 
making this metropolis a kind of emporium for the 
whole earth. I must confess I look upon high-change 
to be a great council, in which all considerable na- 
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lions have their representatives. Factors in the trad- 
ing world are what ambassadors are in the politic 
world; they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and 
maintain a good correspondence between those weal- 
thy societies of men that are divided from one an- 
other by seas and oceans, or live on the different 
extremities of a continent. I have often been pleased 
to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of 
Japan, and an alderman of London, or to see a sub- 
ject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely de- 
lighted in mixing with these several ministers of com- 
merce, as they are distinguished by their different 
walks and different languages. Sometimes I am 
justled among a body of Armenians; sometimes I 
am lost in a crowd of Jews; and sometimes make one 
in a groupe of Dutchmen. I am a Dane^ Swede, or 
Frenchman at different times ; or rather fancy myself 
like the old philosopher, who upon being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a citizen of 
the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody there but my friend 
Sir Andrew; who often smiles upon me as he sees 
me bustling in the crowd, but at the same time con- 
nives at my presence without taking further notice 
of me. There is indeed U merchant, of Egypt, who 
just knows me by sight, having forme!%r remitted me 
some money to Grand Cairo' ; but as I am not versed 
in the modem Coptic, our conferences go no further 
than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infim'te 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As 

' §ee N<» 1. 
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I dm a gteat lovef af mankind^ hiy h^art natiirally 
overflows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous 
and happy ifiultitudei insomuch that at many public 
'^lemnities I cannot forbeai* oppressing my joy with 
tears that have stolen down my cheeks. For this rea- 
son I am wondetfidly delighted to see such a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, and at 
t^ same time promoting the public stock ; or, in other 
T^ords, falsing estates for their own families, by bring- 
ing into their country whatever is wanting, and car- 
rying out of it whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
disseminate her blessings among the diflferent regions 
of the worlds with an eye to this mutual intei^course 
and traffic among mankind, that the natives of the 
scfveral partaof the globe might have a kind of de- 
pendence upon one another, and be united together 
by their common interest. Almost every degree 
produces something peculiar to it. The food often 
git>w9 in <Mie country, and the sauce in anoiher. The 
fWiits of Portugal ar6 corrected by the products of 
Barbadoe», and the infusion of a China plant is 
sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The Phi- 
lippic islands give a flavour to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often the 
product of an hundred climates. The muff and the 
fen come together from the different ends of the 
earth. The scarf is sent fix)m the torrid zone, and 
the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade pet- 
ticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the dia- 
mond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural pro- 
spect, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uncomfortable spot of 
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earth falls to our share ! Natural historians tell us^ 
that no fruit grows originally among us, besides hips 
and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other delicacies 
of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, and 
without the assistance of art, can make no farther 
advances towards a plumb than to a sloe, and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection than a crab : that 
our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are strangers among us, imported in diffe- 
rent ages, and naturalized in our English gardens ; 
and that they would all degenerate and fall away 
into the trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and lefl to the mercy of 
our sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched our 
vegetable world, than it has improved the whole face 
of nature among us. Our ships are laden with the 
harvest of every climate. Our tables are stored with 
spices, and oils, and wines. Our rooms are filled 
with pyramids of China, and adorned with the work- 
manship of Japan. Our morning's draught comes 
to us from the remotest omiers of the earth. We 
repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and re- 
pose ourselves under Indian canopies. My fnend 
Sir Andrew calls the vineyards of France our gar- 
dens ; the spice-islands, our hot-beds ; the Persians 
our silk-weavers, and the Chinese our potters. Na- 
ture indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of 
life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
useful, and at the same time supplies us with every 
thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it 
the least part of this our happiness, that whilst we 
enjoy the remotest products of the north and south, 
we are free from those extremities of weather which 
give them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the- 
green fields of Britain, at the same time that our pa- 
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are feasted with fruits that rise between the 

: these reasons there are not more useful meni- 
n a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 
ind together in a mutual intercourse of good 
B, distribute the gifts of nature, find work for 
[)or, add wealth to the rich, and magnificence 
5 great. Our English merchant converts the 
r his own country into gold, and exchanges its 
for rubies* The Mahometans are clothed in 
iritish manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
I zone warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. 
len I have been upon the change, I have often 
;d one ofouroldkings standing in person, where 

represented in effigy, and looking down upon 
irealthy concourse of people with which that 

is every day filled. In this case, how would 
* surprised to hear all the languages of Europe 
n in this little spot of his former dominions, 
:o see so many private men, who in his time 
1 have been the vassals of some powerful baron, 
iating like princes for greater sums of moneys ^, 
were formerly to be met with in the royal trea- 

Trade, without enlarging the British territo- 
bas given us a kind of additional empire. It 
nultiplied the number of the rich, made our 
d estates infinitely more valuable than they 
formerly, and added to them an accession of 
estates as valuable as the lands themselves. 

OISON. C. 



i 
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N^70. MONDAY, MAY 21, 1711. 

Iniertbtm vttlgut rectum tidel. HOR. 1 Ep. it 63. 
Sometimes the vulgar see and judge ari^t. 

Wrsi I tratelled, I toofc ^ particular ddigliC \a 
hearing the tofigs and faMes that are cx)ine isom 
father to toiT« and are most in vogue among the com- 
mon people of the countries through which I passed ; 
for it is imposahle that any thing should be uniyer* 
sally tasted and approved by a nraltitude, though 
they are only the rabble of a nation^ which hatfa 
not in it some peeufiar aptness to please and gratiff 
the mind of man. Human nature is the same in ^ 
reasonable creatures ; and whatever falls in with it^ 
will meet with admirers amongst readers of all qua* 
lities and conditions. Mofiere, as we are told by 
Monsieur Boileau, used to read all his comedies \o 
an old woman who was his house-keeper^ as she sat 
with him at her work by the chininey-camer ; and 
could foretel the success of his play in the theatre^ 
Arom the reception it met at his ^re^de : for he USs 
us the audience always followed the old woman^ and 
never failed to laugh in the same place. 

I know nothing which mere shews the essential 
and inherent perfection of shnplicity of thought, abo? e 
that which I call the Gothic manner in writing, than 
this, that the first pleases all kinds of palates, and the 
latter only such as have formed to themselves a wrong 
artificial taste upon little fanciful authors and writers 
of epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the 
language of their poems is understood, will please a 
reader of plain common sense, who would neither 
relish nor comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a 
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poem of Cowky : so, on the contrary, an ovdiimry 
song or ballad that is the delight of the comiiK»i 
people, cannot fail to please all such readers as are 
dot iui<[ualif]ed for the entertainment by their aifec^ 
tation or ignorance ; and the reason is plain> iMcause 
the same paintings of nature^ \«'hich recommend it to 
the most ordinary reader, i^ill appear beamtiful to 
the itiost refined. ^ 

The old song of Chevy-'Chase is the favourite bal* 
lad of the common people of England, and Ben Jon- 
9on used to say he had rather have been the author 
Df it than of 2^ his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his 
discourse of poetry, speaks of it in the following 
words : ' I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart more mored than 
^ith a trumpet; and yet it is sung by ^me blind 
!!^rowder with no rougher voice than rude style ; 
(rhich being so evil apparelled in the dust and cob- 
ireb of that uncivil age, what would it work trimmed 
1 the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ?* For my own 
art, I am so professed an admirer of this antiquated 
>ng, that I shall give my reader a critique upon it, 
ithout any further apology for so doing. 

T'he greatest modern critics have laid it down as a 
lie. That an heroic poem should be founded upon 
>iiie important precept of morality, adapted to the 
institution of the country in which the poet writes. 
Unner and Virgil have formed their plans in this 
icW. As Greece was a collection of many govern- 
ieiit», who suffered very much among themselves, 
nd gave the Persian emperor, who was their com- 
non enemy, many advantages over them by their 
tiutual jealousies and animosities. Homer, in order 
o establish among them an union, which was so ne« 
:e99ary for their safety, grounds his poem upon the 
liscords of the several Grecian princes who weie en* 
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gaged in a ocmfederacy against an Asiatic prince, 
and the several advantages which the enemy gained 
by such their discords. At the time the poem we 
are now treating of was written % the dissenaons of 
the barons, who were then so many petty princes, 
ran very high, whether they quarrelled among them- 
selvesy or with their neighbours, and produced un- 
speakable calamities to the country. The poet, to 
deter men ftom such unnatural contimtions, describes 
a bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, occa- 
sioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in the fa- 
milies of an English and Scotch nobleman. That he 
designed this for the instruction of his poem, we may 
learn from his four last lines, in which, after the ex- 
ample of the modem tragedians, he draws from it a 
precept for the benefit of his reader^ : 

* Ood save the king, and bless the land 
' In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant hencefiMrth that foul debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease.' 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country : thus Virgil's hero 
was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince of 
Greece ; and for this reason Valerius Flaccus and 
Statius, who were both Romans, might be justly de 
rided for having chosen the expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of 
their epic writings. 

> This serious display of the beauties of Chevy Chase 
exposed Addison to the ridicule of Wagstafife, and the con- 
tempt of Dennis .... See Johnson's Lives of the English 
Poets, vol. ii. p. 138. 8to. 1801. ' 
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The poet before us h^s not only found out an hero 
I his own country, but raises the reputation of it by 
^yeral beautiful incidents. The English are the first 
ho take the field, and the last who quit it. The 
Inglish bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the 
cotch two thousand. The English keep the field 
ith fifty-three ; the Scotch retire with fifty-five : all 
le rest on each side being slain in battle. But the 
lost remarkable circumstance of this kind, is the dif- 
srent maimer in which the Scotch and English kings 
Bceive the news of this fight and of the great men's 
eaths who commanded in it : 

* This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign. 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

* O heavy news. King James did say, 
Scotland can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

< Like tidings to King Henry > came 
Within as short a space 3, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chase.* 

< Now God be with him, said our king, 
Sith 'twill no better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 

> The battle of Otterbum (or Chevy Chase) was fought 
uly 31st, 1388 ; when the King of Scotland was Robert II. 
nd the King of England Richard II. See Blair's Chrono- 
3gy, Plate XLVIII. But here we have James and Henry ! 

3 It is not easy to discover how this could be. The field 
f battle was above 900 miles from London, and not 100 
rom Edinburgh. 
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< Yet ihall not Soot^ aor SooUaod say^ 
But I i^iU vengeance take, 

And b« revenged on them aH 
For brave Lord Percy's sake. 

' T)ii9 vow full well the king performed 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown. 

' And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands die, Ice.' 

At the same time that our poet shews a laud 
partiality to his countrj^men, he represents the J 
after a mamier not unbecoming so bold and bra 
people : 

' Earl Douglas pn a milk«vhil» steeds 

Most lika a baron boI4> 
Rode foremost of tha company « 

Whose armour shone )ike gold.' 

His sentiments and actions are every way suit 
to an hero. One of us two, says he, must die : 1 
an earl as well as yourself, so that you can hav< 
pretence for refusing the combat : however, says 
it is pity, and indeed would be a sin, that so m 
innocent men should parish for Qur sakes ; ra^ei 
you and I end our quarrel in singk fight : 

* Ere thus I ViU (iuti>hraved ha. 
One of us two shaU dia ; 

I know thee well, an earl ikw art. 
Lord Percy, so am ). 

* But trust me, Percy, pity 'twere. 
And great offence, tQ kiU 

Aay of these our harmless men, 
For they have done no ill. 

< Lat thou and I the battle try. 
And set our men aside } 

\CQiirst be he, hard Per^y w^d. 
By whom it is deny'd.' 
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When these brave men had distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, and in single combat with each 
other, in the midst of a generous parley, full of he- 
roic sentiments, the Scotch earl falls ; and with his 
dying words encourages his men to revenge his deaths 
representing to them, as the most bitter circumstatice 
of it, that hig rival saw him fail : 

* With that there came an arrow ksen 
Out of an English bow. 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A de^p and deadly blow. 

* Who never spoke more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry-men all. 

For why, my life is at an end. 
Lord Percy sees my fall.' 

Meny-meo* in the language of those times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for companions and fellow- 
soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book of VirgiFs 
Mneid is very much to be admired, where Camilla, 
in her last agonies, instead of weeping over the wound 
she had received, as one might have expected from a 
warrior pf her sex, considers only (like the hero of 
whom we are now speaking) how the battle should 
be continued after her death : 

' T\im sk erpkans Accam ex tequalibus imam 
jiUoquititr ; fida ante alias qua; sola CamUUe^ 
Suicum pariiri cur as ; atque hcec itafcUur : 
HactenuSf Acta soror^ poim : nunc vulnus acerbum 
Coiificii et tenebris nigrescunt omnia circum : 
Effuge, et hrec T^m/o mandata novissima perfer ; > 
Snccedat pugfup, Trojanosque arceat urbe :■ 
Jamque vale, «'i i ■> ■ 
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' A gathering mist o^erdonds ber cheerftil eyes; 

Aod from her cheeks the rosy colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train. 

She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain : 

Acca, tis past! he swims before my sight. 

Inexorable death; and claims his right. 

Bear my last words to Tumus ; fly with speed. 

And bid him timely to my chiu^ succeed : 

Repel the Trcgans, and the town relieve. 

Farewell.——' 

DRYDEK. 

Tumus did not die in so heroic a manner; though 
our poet seems to have had his eye upon Turnips 
speech in the last verse : 

* Lord Percy sees my falL* 



'Vieitti, et victum tendere pdbiuu 



Autorm videre' 

.£o.xii.9S& 

The Latian chie& have seen me beg my life. 

DRYDEN. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is gene 
reus, beautiful, and passionate ; I must only caution 
the reader not to let the simplicity of the style, 
which one may well pardon in so old a poet, preju- 
dice him against the greatness of the thought : 

' Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

« O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
Por sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take.' 
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That beautiful line, 'Taking the dead man by the 
hand/ will put the reader in mind of .£neas's beha- 
viour towards Lausus, whom he himself had slain as 
he came to the rescue of his aged father : 

• At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
Or a modis Anchisiades pailentia miris ; 
Ingemuit, tniserans graviier, dcxtramque tetendit.* 

JEU. X. 822. 

* The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead ; 

He griev'd, he wept, then grasped his hand and said,» &c. 

DRYDEN. 

I shall take another opportimity to consider the 
other parts of this old song'*. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Scrihere jussit armr^ 

OVID. Epist. iv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

1 HE entire conquest of our passions is so difficult a 
work, that they who despair of it should think of a 
less difficult task, and only attempt to regulate them* 
But there is a third thing which may contribute not 
only to the ease, but also to the pleasure of our life ; 
and that is refining our passions to a greater elegance 
than we receive them from nature. When the pas- 
sion is Love, this work is performed in innocent, 
though rude and uncultivated minds, by the mere 

4 See N» 74. 
VOL. I. A a 
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force and dignity of the object. There are fonns 
vhich naturally create respect in the beholden, and 
at once inflame and chastise the imagination. Such 
an impression as this gives an immediate ambitioD 
to deserve, in order to please. This cause and effect 
are beautifully described by Mr. Dryden in the feble 
of Cymon and Iphigenia. After he has represented 
Cymon so stupid, that 

' He whistled as he went, for want of thought ;' 

he makes him fall into the following scene, and 
shews its influence upon him so excellently, that it 
appears as natural as wonderful : 

' It happen'd on a summer's holiday. 
That to the greenwood-shade he took his way ; 
His quarter-staff, which he cou'd ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg'd along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 

* By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain*d. 
The deep recesses of the grove he gainM; 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood. 
Crept thro* the matted grass a crystal flood. 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping matd. 
Like Bian and her nymphs, when, tir'd with sport, 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well expressed. 
Not more distinguished by her purple vest. 
Than by the charming features of her face. 
And e'en in slumber a superior grace ; 
Her comely limbs composed with decent care. 
Her body shaded with a slight cymarr; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare : 
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The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose j 
The fanning wind and purling streams continue her re^ I 
pose. 

* The fool of nature stood with ^stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testify'd surprise ; 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight. 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff. 
His wonder witness'd with an idiot laugh ; 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimmering sense 
First found his want of words, and fear'd offence : 
Doubted for what he was he should be known. 
By his clown-accent, and his country-tone.' 

But lest this fine description shoifld be excepted 
against, as the creation of that great master Mr. 
Dryden, and not an account of what has really ever 
happened in the world, I shall give you verbatim, 
the epistle of an enamoured footman in the country 
to his mistress. Their surnames shall not be inserted, 
because their passions demand a greater respect than 
is due to their quality. James is servant in a great 
family, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of 
one as numerous, some miles off her lover. James, 
before he beheld Betty, was vain of his strength, a 
rough wrestler, and quarrelsome cudgel-player; 
Betty a public dancer at may-poles, a romp at 
stool-ball : he always following idle women, she play- 
ing among the peasants : he a country bully, she a 
country coquette. But love has made her constantly 
in her mistress's chamber, where the young lady gra- 
tifies a secret passion of her own, by making Betty 
talk of James ; and James is become a constant waiter 
near his master's apartment, in reading as well as he 
can, romances. I cannot learn who Molly is, who 
ft seems walked ten miles to carry the angry mes- 
sage, which gave occasion to vrhat foWo^^. 
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« TO ELIZABETH 

* Bty DEAR BETTY, ' May 14, 1711. 

* RsifEMBER your bleeding lover, who lies bleeding 
at the wounds Cupid made with the arrow he borrow- 
ed at the eyes of Venus, which is your sweet per- 
son. 

* Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; which 
was your base respects to my ill conditions ; when 
alas ! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary ; all love and purity, especially to your sweet 
person ; but all this I take as a jest. 

' But the sad and dismal news which Molly 
brought me struck me to the heart, which was it 
seems, and is, your ill conditions for my love and 
respects to you. 

' For she told me, if I came forty times to you, 
you would not speak with me, which words I am 
sure is a great grief to me. 

* Now my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the happiness of speak- 
ing with your sweet person, 1 beg the favour of you 
tp accept of this my secret mind and thoughts, 
which hath so long lodged in my breast, the which 
if you do not accept, 1 believe will go nigh to break 
my heart. 

* For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the 
beauties I ever saw in all my life. 

* The young gentleman, and my master's daugh- 
ter, the Londoner that is come dovm to marry her, 
sat in the arbour most part of last night. Oh, dear 
Betty, must the nightingales sing to those who many 
for money, and not to us true lovers ! Oh, my dear 
Betty, that we could meet this night where we used 
to do in the wood ! 
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' Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing 
of Idssing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the 
happiness of kissing your fair hand, with a few lines 
ftom. your dear self, presented by whom you please 
or think fit. I believe if time would permit me, I 
could write all day ; but the time being short, and 
paper little, no more from your never-failing lover 
till death, 

JAMES • • • • • 

Poor James! since his time and paper were so 
short, I that have more than 1 can use well of both, 
will put the sentiments of this kind letter (the style 
of which seems to be confused with scraps he had 
got in hearing and reading what he did not under- 
stand) into what he meant to express. 

' " This man's name (Mr. Nichols informs us) was James 
Hirst, who was a servant to the Hon. Edward Wortiey, esq; 
and, in delivering a parcel of letters to his master, gave by 
mistake this letter, which he had just prepared for his sweet- 
heart, and kept in its stead one of his master's. He quickly 
returned to rectify the blunder, but it was too late. Unfor- 
tunately the letter to Betty was the first that presented itself 
to Mr. Wortiey, who had indulged his curiosity in reading 
tiie k>ve-tale of his enamoured footman. James requested 
to have it returned, in vain. ' No, James,' said his master, 
* yon shall be a great mao, and this letter must appear in 
the Spectator.' 

" James succeeded in putting an end to Betty's ill con- 
ditions, and obtained her consent to marry him ; but the 
marriage was prevented by her sudden death. James 
Hirst, soon after, from his regard and love for Betty, mar- 
ried her sister, and died (about 1776) by Pennistone, in 
the neighbourhood of Wortiey, near Leeds. Betty's sister 
and successor, was probably the Molly who walked ten 
miles to carry the angry message which occasioned the 
preceding letter." 
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* DEAR CBBATUBE, 

* Can you then neglect him who has ibrgot all his 
recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his life 
in thinking of you? When I do ao, you appear 
more amiable to roe than Venus does in the most 
beautiful description that ever was made of her. All 
this kindness you return with an accusation, that I 
do not love you : but the contrary is so manifest, that 
I cannot think you in earnest. But the certainty 
given me in your message by Molly, that you do 
not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. She says 
you will not see me : if you can have so much cruel- 
ty, at least write to me, that I may kiss the impres- 
sion made by your fair hand, t love you above all 
things ; and in my condition, what you look upon 
with indifference is to me the most exquisite pleasure 
or pain. Our young lady and a fine gentleman from 
London, who are to marry for mercenary ends, yraUk 
about our gardens, and hear the voice of evening 
nightingales, as if for fashion sake they courted those 
solitudes, because they have heard lovers do so. Oh 
Betty ! could I hear these rivulets murmur, and birds 
sing, while you stood near me, how little sensible 
should I be that we are both servants, that there is 
any thing on earth above us ! Oh ' I could write to 
you as long as I love you, till death its^. 

'JAMES.' 

N. B. By the words Ul-conditions, James means, 
In a woman coquetry, in a man inconstancy. 

STEELE. R, 
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W12. WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1711. 



•Oenus immortale manet, multosque per annos 



Stat fortuna domus, et avi numeranijir avorum, 

VIRG. Georg. iv. 908. 

Th' immortal line in 9ure succession reigns. 
The fortune of the family remains, 
And grandsires grandsons the long list contains. 

DRTDEN. 

Having already given my reader an account of 
several extraordinary clubs both ancient and modern^ 
I did not design to have troubled him with any more 
narratives of this nature ; but I have lately received 
information of a club, which I can call neither an- 
cient nor modem, that I dare say will be no less 
surprismg to my reader than it was to myself ; for 
which reason I shall communicate it to the public as 
one of the greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman who 
is related to him, after having represented him as a 
very idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, 
and spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to 
conclude his character, that he was a member of the 
Everlasting club. So very odd a title raised my curi- 
osity to enquire into the nature of a club that had 
such a sounding name ; upon which my friend gave 
me the following account : 

The Everlasting club consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in such a manner, that the club sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another ; no party 
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presuming to rise till they are relieved by those who 
are in course to succeed them. By this means a mem- 
ber of the Everlasting club never wants company ; 
ibr though he is not upon duty hims^f he is sure to 
find some who are ; s6 that if he be disposed to take 
a whet, a nooning, an evening^s draught, or a bottle 
after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds a knot 
of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward never 
dies ; for as they succeed one another by way of ro- 
tation, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the upper end of the table, till his successor 
is in a readiness to fill it ; insomuch that there has not 
been a tede vacante in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without interruption till the time 
of the great fire ', which burnt them out, and dis- 
persed them for several weeks. The steward at that 
time maintained his post till he had like to have been 
blown up with a neighbouring house, (which was 
demolished in order to stop the fire ;) and would not 
leave the chair at last, till he had emptied ail the 
bottles upon the table, and received repeated dhec- 
tions from the club to withdraw himself. This stew- 
ard is frequently talked of in . the club, and looked 
upon by every member of it as a greater man than 
the famous captain mentioned in my lord Clarendon, 
who was burnt in his ship because he would not quit 
it without orders. It is said that towards the close 
of 1700, being the great year of Jubilee, the club 
had it under consideration whether they should 
break up or continue their session ; but after many 

» A. D. 1666. 
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speeches and debates, it was at length agreed to sit 
out the other century. This resolution passed in a 
general club nemine contradicente. 

Having .given this short account of the institution 
and continuation of the Everlasting club, 1 should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners and 
characters of its several members, which I shall do 
according to the best lights I have received in this 
matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they have smoked fifty tons of 
tobacco, drank thirty thousand butts of ale, one 
thousand hogsheads of red port, two hundred barrels 
of brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. There 
has been likewise a great consumption of cards. It 
Ss also said, that they observe the law in Ben Jonson's 
club ', which orders the fire to be always kept in, 
(focus perennis esio) as well for the convenience of 
lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampness of the 
club-room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a vestal, whose business it is to cherish and per- 
petuate the fire, which bums from generation to gene- 
ration, and has seen the glass-house fires in and out 
above an hundred times.* 

The Everlasting club treats all other clubs with an 
eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and 
October as of a couple of upstarts. Their ordinary 
discourse (as much as I have been able to learn of it) 
turns altogether upon such adventures as have passed 
in their own assembly ; of members who have taken 
the glass in their turns for a week together, without 
stirring out of the club ; of others who have smoked 

* The Leges Convivales of this club will be found in Ben 
JojQSOn's works, by Whalley, vol* rii. 
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an hundred pipei at a sitting ; of others who have oot 
missed their moming's draught for twenty years toge- 
ther. Sometimes they speak in raptures of a nm of 
ale in king Charles's reign ; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whist> which have 
been miraculously recovered by members of the so* 
ciety, when in all human probability the case was 
desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which they 
ting at all hours to encourage one another to moisten 
their clay, and grow immortal by drinking ; with 
many other edifying exhortations of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, at 
which times they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, 
confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a new one, settle 
contributions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other 
necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the grandfi^- 
thers of some of the present sitting memb^s. 

ADDISON, C. 
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•0 JOm eerie i • 

VIRG. iCn. i. 332. 

O goddess I for no less you seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a creature like 
man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and im- 
perfections, should be actuated by a love of fame : 
that vice and ignorance, imperlbction and miicry. 
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should contend for praise, and endeavour ai much as 
possible to make themselves objects of admiration. 

But notwithstanding man's essential perfection is 
but very little, his comparative perfection may be 
very considerable. If he looks upon himself in an 
abstracted light, he has not much to boast of; but if 
he considers himself with regard to others, he may 
find occasion of glorying, if not in his own virtues, at 
least in the absence of another's imperfections. This 
gives a different turn to the reflections of the wise 
man and the fool. The first endeavours to shine in 
himself, and the last to out-shine others. The first is 
humbled by the sense of his own infirmities, the last 
18 lifted up by the discovei-y of those which he ob« 
serves in other men. The wise man considers what 
he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. The 
wise man is happy when he gains his own approba- 
tion, and the fool when he reconunends himself to 
the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admiration may appear in such a creature as 
man, it is not wholly to be discouraged; since it 
often produces very good effects, not only as it re^ 
strains him from doing any thing which is mean and 
contemptible, but as it pushes him to actions which 
are great and glorious. The principle may be defec- 
tive or faulty, but the consequences it produces are 
so good, that for the benefit of mankind it ought not 
to be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated by 
ambition; and if we look into the two sexes, I be- 
lieve we shall find this principle of action stronger in 
women than in men. 

The passion for praise, which is so very vehement in 
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the fair sex, produces excellent eflects in women of 
sense, who desire to be admired for that only which 
deserves admiration: and I think we may observe, 
without a compliment to them, that many of them 
do not only live in a more uniform course of virtue, 
but with an infinitely greater regard to their honour, 
than what we find in the generality of our own sex. 
How many instances have we of chastity, fidelity, de- 
votion ! How many ladies distinguish themselves by 
the education of their children, care of their families, 
and love of their husbands, which are the great 
qualities and atchievements of womankind ! as the 
making of war, the carrying on of trafiic, the admi- 
nistration of justice, are those by which men grow 
famous, and get themselves a name. 

But as this passion for admiration, when it woiis 
according to reason, improves the beautiful part of , 
our species in every thing that is laudable; so no- 
thing is more destructive to them when it is governed 
by vanity and folly. What I have therefore here to 
say, only regards the vain part of the sex, whom for 
certain reasons, which the reader will hereafter see 
at large, I shall distinguish by the name of Idols. 
An Idol is wholly taken up in the adorning of her 
person. You see in every posture of her body, air 
of her face, and motion of her head, that it is her 
business and employment to gain adorers. For this 
reason your Idols appear in all public places and as- 
semblies, in order to seduce men to their worship. 
The playhouse is very frequently filled with Idols; 
several of them are carried in procession every even- 
ing about the ring, and several of them set up their 
worship even in churches. They are to be accosted 
in the language proper to the Deity. Life and death 
are in their power: joys of heaven,. and pains of hell, 
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are at their disposal: paradise is in their arms^ and 
eternity in every moment that you are present with 
them. Raptures, transports, and ecstasies, are tlie 
rewards which they confer : sighs and tears, prayere 
and broken hearts, are the offerings which are paid 
to them. Their smiles make men happy ; their frowns 
drive them to despair. I shall- only add under this 
head, that Ovid's book of the Art of Love is a kind 
of heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of 
worship which are made use of to an Idol. 

It would be as difficult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, .and the lands ad* 
joining. Most of them are worshipped, like MoIoch» 
in fires and flames. Some of them, like Baal, love to 
see their votaries cut and slashed, and shedding their 
blood for them. Some of them, like the Idol in the 
Apocrypha, must have treats and collations prepared 
for them every night. It has indeed been known, 
that some of them have been used by their incensed 
-worshippers like the Chinese idols, who are whipped 
and scourged when they refuse to comply with the 
prayers that arc offered to them. 

I must here observe, that those idolaters who devote 
themselves to the Idols I am here speaking of, differ 
very much from all other kinds of idolaters. For as 
others fall out because they worship different Idols, 
these idolaters quarrel because they worship the same. 

The intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary 
to the wishes of the idolaters ; as the one desires to 
confine the Idol to himself, the whole business and 
ambition of the other is to multiply adorers. This 
humour of an Idol is prettily described in a tale of 
Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting at a 
table with, three of her votaries about her, who are all 
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of tlv^m courting her favour, and paying their adora- 
tions. She smiled upon one, drank to another, and 
trod upon the other's foot which was under the table. 
Now which of these three, says the old bard, do you 
think was the favourite ? In troth, says he, not one of 
all the three. 

The behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer puts me 
in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the greatest 
Idols among the modems. She is worshipped once a 
week by candle-light, in the midst of a large congr^ ] 
gation, generally called an assembly. Some of the 
gayest youths in the nation endeavour to plant thenn 
selves in her eye, while she sits in form with multi* 
tudes o{ tapers burning about her. To encourage the 
seal of her idolaters, she bestows a mark of her favour 
upon every one of them, before they go out of her 
presence. She asks a question of one, tells a story to 
another, glances an ogle upon a third, takes a pinch 
of snuff from the fourth, lets her fan drop by accidcDt 
to give the fifth an occasion of taking it up. In short, 
every rnie goes away satisfied with his success, and 
encouraged to renew his devotions on the same ca- 
nonical hour that day sevennight. 

An Idol may be undeified by many accidental 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of counte^ 
apotheosis, or a deification inverted. When a man 
becomes familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks 
into a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decayer of your Idol. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy being 
than a superannuated Idol, especially when she has 
contracted such airs and behaviour as are only grace- 
ful when her worshippers are about her. 

Considering therefore that in these and many other 
cases the woman generally outlives the Idol, I must 
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return to the moral of this paper> and desire my fair 
readers to give a proper dhrection to their passion 
for being admired; in order to ii^hich, they must 
endeavour to make themselves the objects of a rea* 
sonable and lasting admiration. This is not to be 
hoped for, from beauty, or dress, or fashion, but 
ftSm those inward 'ornaments which are not to be 
defaced by time or sickness, and which appear most 
amiable to those who are most acquainted with them. 

ADDISON. C. 
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P endeni opera iniemtpU 



VIRO. Ma, iv. 88. 
The works unfinished and neglected lie. 

In my last Monday's paper* I gave some general 
instances of those beautiful strokes which please the 
reader in the old song of Chevy-Chase; I shall here, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and 
shew that the sentiments in that ballad are ex- 
tremely natural and poetical, and full of the majestic 
simplicity which we admire in the greatest of the 
ancient poets : for which reason I shall quote several 
passages of it, in which the thought is altogether the 
same with what we meet in several passages of the 
iEneid ; not that I would infer fh)m thence, that 
the poet (whoever he was) proposed to himself any 
imitation of those passages, but that he was directed 

« NO 70. 



to them in general by the same kind of poetical 
genius, and by the same copyings after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigrammatical 
turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleased 
the wrong taste of some readers ; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common people, nor 
have warmed the heart of Sir PHilip Sidney like the 
sound of a trumpet ; it is only nature that can have 
this effect, and please those tastes which are the most 
imprejudiced, or the most refined. I must however 
beg leave to dissent from so great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he has 
passed as to the rude style and evil apparel of this 
antiquated song ; for there are several parts in it 
where not only the thought but the language is ma- 
jestic, and the numbers sonorous ; at least, the appa- 
rel is much more gorgeous than many of the poets 
made use of in queen Elizabeth's time, as the reader 
will see in several of the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expression in that stanza, 

' To drive the deer with hound and hom 

Earl Percy took his way ! 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day !> 

This way of considering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were bom immediately after the battle, and lost 
their fathers in it, but on those also who perished in 
future battles which took their rise from this quarrel 
of the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and con- 
formable to the way of thinking among the ancient 
poets. 
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* Audiet pugnoi vUh parenium 

Rarajuveniiit.* 

HOR. 1 Od. ti. S3. 

* Posterity, thinned by their fathers' crimes. 
Shall read with grief the story of their times.^ ' 

^hat can be more sounding and poetical, or resem* 
iile more the majestic simplicity of the ancients, than 
the following stanzas ? 

* The stout earl of Northumberland 

A TOW to God did make. 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer's days to take. 

' With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

AVt chosen men of might, 
Who knew iiill well, in time of need. 

To aim their shafts aright. 

' The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take. 
And with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make.' 

* Vocai ingerUi clamore Citharon 

Tayg^iqiu canei, domUrixqae Epidaurut equarum : 
JEi VQS atsentu nemorjum iftgeminata ranugit,* 

GEORG. iu. 43. 

• Citfaaeron loudly calls me to my way; 
Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and pursue the pirey: 
High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 
Fam'd for his hills, and for his horses breed : 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 
For Echo hunts along, and propagates the sound.* 

DRYDEN. 

VOL, I. Bb 
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* Lo, yonder doth earl Douglas coBiey 

His men in armour bright ; 
Foil twenty hundred Scottish spears^ 

All marching in oar sight. 

' All men of pleasant Tiridale, 
Fast by the river Tweed,' &c. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
these two last verses, has a fine romantic situation, 
and affords a couple of smooth words for verse. If 
the reader compares the foregoing six lines of the 
song with the following Lathi verses, he will see how 
much they are written in the spirit of Virgil : 

' Adoersi eampo apparent, hattatque reductis 
Prolenduni longe dextr'u; et spicula vibrant: 
Suique alium Prfpnesie viri, qmque arva Gabirue 
Junofiis, gelidwnque Anienem, et roscida rkis 

Hemica saxa cobtnt: qui rosea rura Velini, 

Sui T^tricip korrerUet rupet, montenkqne Severum, 
Casperiamque colunt, Forulosque etflumen HimeQee: 
Sui Tiberim Fabarrmque bibwit.* 

JEn. xi. 603. vii. 682, 7121 

' Advancing in a line, they couch their spears— 
— -Pi«neste sends a chosen band. 
With those who plow Satumia's Gabine land: 
Besides the succours which cold Anien yields ^ 

The rocks of Hemicus besides a band 

That followed from Velinum's dewy land— - 
And mountaineers that from Severus came : 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica ; 
And those where yellow Tiber takes his way> 
And where Himella's wanton waters play : 
Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 
By Fabaris, and fi*uitfiil Foroli.' 

T)RyDEN. 
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But to proceed : 

• « 

* Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed. 
Most like a baron bold. 

Rode foremost of the company. 
Whose armour shone like gold,^ 

* Twrnus ut anteoolafu tttrdum pra^esserat dgmen, &c. * 
Vutisii, qiio Turnus eqtto, ^uibus ibai in armis 
Aureus '• — * 

* Our English archers bent their bows. 
Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first t|ight of arrows sent. 
Full threescore Scots they slew. 

* They clos'd full fest on ev'ry side. 
No slackness thei-e was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

' With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow.' 

T 

^neas ^as wounded after the same manner by an 
unknown hand in the midst of a*parley. 

' Has inter voces, media inter taUa verba, 
Ecce viro strident alts cUlapsa sagitta est, 
Incertum qua pulsa manu • ' 

Mn. xii. 318. 

' Thus, while he spake, unmindful of defence, 
A winged ant>w struck the pious prince ; 
But whetlier from an human hatd it came. 
Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame.' 

DRYDEN. 
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But of an the descriptiye parts of thi& 9oag« there are 
none more beautiful thau the four following stanzas, 
which have a great force and spirit in them, and are 
filled with very natural circumstances. The thought 
in the third stanza was never touched by any other 
poet, and is such an one as would have shined in 
Homer or in Viigil : 

* So thus did both these nobles die, 
Wbose courage none could stain ; 

An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was slain. 

* He had a bow bent in his hand. 
Made of a trusty tree, 

An arrow of a cloUi-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 

* Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set. 

The grey-goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet 

* This fight did last ihmi break of day 
, Till setting of the sun; 

For when they rung the er'ning bell 
The battle scarce was done.' 

One may observe likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain, the author has followed the example of the 
great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of 
the dead, but by diversifying it with little charicters 
•of particular persons. 

* And with earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Mof tgomery. 

Sir Charles Carrel, that firom the field 
One foot would never fly: 
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« Sir Cbarks Muml of Ratcliff too. 

His sister's sen was he ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Ycit saved could not be.' 

The fEimiliar sound in these names destroys the ina- 
jesty of tl>e description ; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem but to shew the natu- 
ral cast of thought iwhich appears in it, as the two 
jast verses look almost like a translation of Virgil. 

' '^•^^CatUi et Rtpheus'justushms unut 

SuifuU in Teucri* et servaritittimus aqtdf 

Dm atiier visum est ' 

^n. U. 426. 

* Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight. 
Just of his w(«d, observant of the right : 
Heaven thought not so.' 

DRYDEN. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell. Withering- 
ton's behaviour is in the same manner particularized 
very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it by that 
account which is given of him in the banning of 
thelsattle; though I am satisfied your little buffoon 
readers (who have seen that passage ridiculed in Hu- 
dibras) will not be able to take the beauty of it: for 
which reason I dare not so much as quote it. 

* Then stept a g^lant ^squire forth, 
Witheringtoa was his name. 

Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

* That e'er my captain foufht on foot. 
And I stood looking on.' 

We meet with the same hetoic sentiment in Virgil. 
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* Nonpudeif O Rutvii^ ctmcUt pro talHntswtam 

Ohfectare animam 9 numarotie an virikus teqm 

Nonsu n u u , <,P 

^D. xii. 229, 

* For ihame, RntUianfl, can 5roa bear the sight 
. Of one exposed for all, in angle fight ? 

Can we before the face of heaven confess 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less V 

PRYDEN. 

What can be more natural, or more moving, thai 
the circumstances in which he describes the behavi- 
our of those women who had lost their husbands on 
this fatal day ? 

* Next day did many widows come 

Their husbands to bewail j 
They wash'd their wounds in brinish tears. 

But all would not prevail 

^ Their bodies bath*d in purple blood, 

They bore with them away ; 
They kis8*d them dead a thousand times, 

When they were clad in clay.' 

* 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
naturally arise from the subject, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble ; that the language 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner, which is the delight of all our little wits, whe- 
ther writers or readers, it would not have hit the 
taste of so many agesi and have pleased the readers 
of all ranks and conditions, I shall only beg pardon 
for such a profusion of Latin quotations; which I 
should not have made use of;i but th^t I feared my 
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own judgment wohM have 16oked too singular o^ 
such a subject, had not I supported it by the prac? 
tice and authority of Virgil. 

ADDISON, C. 
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Omnii Aristippum deeuit color, et status, et res, > 

QOR. 1 Ep. xvii. 23. 

All fortune fitted Aristippus well. 

CREECH. 

It is with some mortification that I suffered the rail- 
lery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in 
one of my papers', Dorimant a clown. She was so 
unmerciful as to take advantage of my invincible 
taciturnity, and on that occasion with great freedom 
to consider the air, the height, the face, the gesture 
of him, who could pretend to judge so arrogantly of 
gallantry. She is full of motk)n, janty and lively in 
her impertinence, and one of those that commonly 
pass, among the ignorant, for per^ns who have a 
great deal of humour. She had the play of Sir Fop- 
ling in her hand, and after she had said it was happy 
for her there was not so charming a creature as Dori- 
mant now living, she began with a theatrical air and 
tone of voice to read, by way of triumph over me, 
some of his speeches. * Tis she ! that lovely hair, 
that easy shape, those wanton eyes, and all those 
melting charms about her mouth, which Medley 

> N« 65. 
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ipoke of; FU ibilow the lottery, and put in &r a 
prijte with my friend Bellair/ 

' In lore the victors ftxmi the vanquished fly ; 
They fly that wound, and they pursue that die.' 

Then turning ovtt th^ leayes, she reads alternately, 
and speaks, 

' And you and Loveit to her cost shall find 
I fothom all the depths of woman-kind,' 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues she, is 
the passage I admire most, where he begins to tease 
Loveh, and mimic Sir Fopling, Oh the pretty satire, 
in his resolving to be a coxcomb to please, since noise 
and nonsense have such powerful charms. 



' I, that I may successiul prove. 
Transform mjrself to what you love,' 



Then how like a man of the town, so wild and gay h 
that ! 

/ The wise win find a difference in our fate. 
You wed a woman, I a goodestate.' 

,: It would have been a very wild ^deavour for a 
man of my temper to offer any oppoution to so nim- 
ble a speaker as my fair enemy is ; but her discourse 
gave me very many reflections, when I had left her 
company. Among others, I could not but consider 
with some attention, the false impressions the gene- 
rality (the fair sex more especially) have of what 
should be intended, when they say a < fine gentl&> 
man;' and could not help revolving that subject in 
my thoughts, and settling, as it were, an idea of that 
character in my own imagination« 
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man ought to have Uie esteem of the rest of 
otld, for any actions which are disagreeable to 
maxims which prev^ul, as th^ standards of be- 
ar, in the country ^vherein he lives. What is 
ite to the eternal rules of reason and good sense, 
be excluded from any place in the carriage of 
I'bred man. I did not, I confess, explain my*' 
BOUgh on this subject^ when I called Dorimant 
vn, and made it an instance of it, that he called 
range-wench. Double Tripe: I should have 
I, that humanity obliges a gentleman to give 
dt of human-kind reproach, for what they, 
I they reproach, may possibly have in common 
the most virtuous and worthy amongst us^ 
I a gentleman speaks coarsely^ he has dressed 
If clean to no purpose. The clothing of our 
I certainly ought to be regarded before that of 
odies. To betray in a man's talk a corrupt 
nation, is a much greater offence against the 
rsation of gentlemen, than any negligence of 
imaginable. But this sensie of the matter is so 
om being received among people even of con* 
, that Vocifer passes for a fine gentleman. 

loud, haughty, gentle, soft, lewd, and obse- 
s by turns, just as a little understanding and 

impudence prompt him at the present mo- 
He passes among the silly part of our women 
man of wit, because he is generally in doubt, 
ontradicts with a shrug, and confutes with a 
n sufficiency, in professing such and such a 

is above his capacity. What makes his cha* 
' the pleasanter is, that he is a professed de< 

of women ; and because the empty coxcomb 
o regard to any thing that is of itself sacred 
iviolable, 1 have heard an unmarried l^dy of 
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fbrtime say, It b pity so fine a gentlonan as Yocifer 
is 90 great an atheist. The crowds of such inoonsi- 
derable creatures, that infest all places of assem* 
bling, every reader will have in his eye from his owii 
observation ; but would it not be worth consideriog 
what sort of figure a man who formed himself upon 
those principles among us, which are agreeable to 
the dictates of honour and religion, would make ia 
the famiUar and ordinary occurrences of life ? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his severd do* 
ties of life better than Ignotus. All the tmder parts 
of his behaviour, and such as are exposed to com* 
mon observation, have their rise in him from great 
and noble motives. A firm and unshaken expecta- 
tion of another life makes him become this ; hu- 
manity and good-nature, fortified by the sense of 
virtue, has the same effect upon him, as the n^lect 
of all goodness has upon many others. Being fhrnly 
established in all matters of importance, that certain 
inattention which makes men's actions look easy, 
appears in him with greater beauty : by a thorough 
contempt of little excelloiCies, he is perfectly master 
of them. This temper of mind leaves him under no 
necessity of studying his air, and he has this peco- 
iiar distinction, that his negligence is unaffected. 
' He that can work himself into a pleasure in con- 
sidling this being as an uncertain one, and think to 
reap an advantage by its discontinuance, is in a fair 
way of doing all things with a gracefiil unconcern, 
and a gentleman-like ease. Such a one does not 
behold his life as a short, transient, perplexing 
state, made up of trifling pleasures and great anxie- 
ties; but sees it in quite another light ; his griefs 
are momentary, and his joys immortal.*' RefJec* 
tionupon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
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of resigning every thing that he delights in, but it 
is a short night followed by an endless day. What 
I would; here contend for is, that the more virtuous 
the man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the 
character of genteel and agreeable. A man whose 
fortune is plentiful, shews an ease in his counte- 
nance, and confidence in his behaviour, which he 
that. is under wants and difSciilties caiinot assume. 
It is thus with the state of the mind ; he that go- 
yems his thoughts with the everlasting rules of rea* 
jon and sense, must have something so inexpressibly 
graceful in his words and actions, that every circumr 
stance must become him. The change of persons 
^or things around him do not at all alter his situation, 
but he looks disinterested in the occurrences with 
which others are distracted, because the greatest 
purpose of his life is to maintain an indifference 
both to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, to be 
a ■ fine gentleman, is to be a generous and a brave 
man. What can make a man so much in constant 
good humour, and shine, as we call it, as to be 
supported by what can never fail him, and to believe 
that whatever happens to him was the best thing 
that could pos^bly befall him, or else He on whom 
it depends, would not have permitted it to have be* 
fallen him at all ! 
. STEELE. R, 
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Ui tufortunan, tic no* te, Celse feremus. 

HOR. 1 Ep. vUL 17. 

Am 3^ year IbrtOBe bear, we will ^ear yod. 

CREECH. 
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Thbib is nothing 09 cc»mmoa a& to ind aman wbom 
in the general obsenration of his carriage you take 
to be of an uniform temper, subject to such unac- 
countable stairts of humour and passion, that he » 
as much unlike himself, and differs as muchfioa 
the man you at first thought him, as any two distinct 
persons can differ from each other. This proceeds 
from the want of Arming some larw of life to t)Q^ 
selves, or fixing some notion of things in generai, ^ 
which may affect us in such a manner as to create ^ 
proper habits both in our minds and bodies. The ^ 
negligence of this, leaves us exposed not only to an ^ 
unbecoming levity in our usual conversation, but ^ 
also to the same instability in out friendships, in* ^ 
terests, and alliances. A man who is but a mere ^ 
Spectator of what passes around him, and not eo- ^ 
gaged in commerces of any consideration, is but an * 
ill judge of the secret motions of the heart of man, ^ 
and by what degrees it is actuated to make such ^ 
visible alterations in the same person: but at the ^ 
same time, when a, man is no way concerned in the * 
effect of such inconsistencies, in the behaviour of i 
men of the world, the speculation must be in the ut- 
most degree both diverting and instructive ; yet to 
enjoy such observations in the highest relish, be 
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ought to be placed in a post of direction, and have 
the dealings of their fortunes to them. I have there- 
fore been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of 
secret history, which an antiquary, my very good 
friend, lent me as a curiosity. They are memoirs of 
the private life of Pharamond of France. ' Phara* 
mond,' says my author, * was a prince of infinite hu- 
manity and generosity, and at the same time the most 
pleasant and facetious companion of his time. He 
had a peculiar taste in him, which would have been 
onlucky in any prince but himself; he thought 
there could be no exquisite pleasure in conversation, 
but amcmg equals; and would pleasantly bewail 
kimself that he always lived in a crowd, but was the 
only man in France that could never get into com- 
pany.. This turn of mind made him delight in mid* 
sight rambles, attended only >¥ith one person of his 
bed-chamber. He would in these excursions get 
acquainted with men (whose temper he had a 
mind to try) and recommend them privately to the 
particular observation of his first minister. He ge* 
nerally found himself neglected by his new acquaint- 
ance as soon as they had hopes of growing great ; 
and used oa such occasions to remark, that it was 
a great injustice to tax princes of forgetting them- 
selves in their high fortunes, when there were 
so few that could with constancy bear the favour of 
their very creatures.' My author in these loose 
hints has one passage tl^t gives us a very lively idea 
of the uncommon genius of Pharamond. He met 
with one man whom he had put to all the usual 
proofs he had made of those he had a mind to know 
thoroughly, and found him for hb purpose. In dis- 
course with him one day, he gave him an opportu- 
nity of saying how much would satisfy all his wishes< 
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The prmce immediately revealed himself, doubled 
the 8um> and ^poke to him in this manner : ' Sir; 
you have twice what you desired, by the favour of 
Pharamond ; but look to it, that you are satisfied 
with it> for it b the last you shall ever receive. I 
from this moment consider you as mine ; and to 
make you truly so, I give you my royal word yoo 
shall never be greater or less than you are at pre- 
sent. Answer me not (concluded the prince sinil' 
ing), but enjoy the fortune I have put you in, which 
is above my own condition ; for you have hereafter 
nothing to hope or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and bought a 
friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately ail 
the pleasures of an agreeable private man, and a 
great and powerful monarch. He gave himsdf, 
with his companion, the name of the Merry Tyrant ; 
for he punished his courtiers for their insolence and 
folly, not by any act of public disfavour, but by 
hum(»ou8ly practising upon their imaginations. If 
he observed a man untractablc to his inferiors, he 
would find an opportunity to take some favourable 
notice of him, and render him insuppcntable. He 
knew all his own looks, words, and actions had their 
interpretations; and his friend monsieur Eucrate 
(for so he was called) having a great soul without 
ambition, he could communicate all his thoughts to 
him, and fear no artful use would be made of that 
freedom. It was no small delight when they were 
in private, to reflect upon ail which had passed in 
public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool of ( ^ 
power In his country, talk to him in a full court, and 
with one whisper make him despise all his old 
friends and acquaintance. He was come to that 
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knowledge of men by long observation, that he 
would profess altering the whole mass of blood in 
some tempers, by thrice speaking to them. As for* 
tune was in his power, he gave. himself constant en- 
tertainment in managing the mere followers of it 
with the treatment they deserved. He would, by 
a skilful cast of his eye, and half a smile, make two 
fellows who hated, embrace, and fall upon each 
other's necks with as much eagerness, as if they fblr 
lowed their real inclinations, and intended to stifle 
one another. When he was in high good humour, 
he would lay the scene with Eucrate, and on a pub- 
lic night exercise the passions of his whole court. 
He was pleased to see an haughty beauty watch the 
looks of the man she had long despised, from ob- 
servation of his being taken notice of by Phara- 
mond ; and the lover conceive higher hopes, than 
to follo'sy the woman he was dying for the day be- 
fore. In a court, where men speak affection in the 
strongest terms, and dislike in the faintest, it was a 
comical mixture of incidents to see disguises thrown 
aside in one case, and increased on the other, ac- 
<:ording as favour or disgrace attended the respec- 
tive objects of men's approbation or disesteem. Pha- 
ramond, in his mirth upon £he meanness of man- 
kind, used to say, ' As he could take away a man's 
five senses, he could give him an hunted. The 
man in disgrace shall immediately lose all his na- 
tui^l endowments, and he that finds favour have the 
attributes of an angel.' He would carry it so far as 
to say, ' It should not be only so in the opinion of 
the lower part of his court, but the men themselves 
shall think thus meanly or greatly of themselves, as 
they are out, or in the good graces of a court.' 
A monarch who had wit and hmnour like Phara- 
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mdndy must have pleasures which no man else can 
ever have opportunity of enjojring. He gave for- 
tune to none but those whom he knew could receive 
it without transport. He made a noble and ge- 
nerous use of his observations, and did not regard 
his ministers as they were agreeable to himself, bat 
as they were useful to his kingdom. By thb means, 
the king appeared in every o^cer of state ; and no 
man had a participation of the power, who had not 
a similitude of the virtue of Pharamond '• 
nsBLB. £. 
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Non eonohere Iket, nee urbe Ma 
Jbusquam etl tarn prope tarn proculque nobis* 

MART. Epic. i. 87. 

What correspondence can I hold with yoa. 
Who are so near, and yet so distant too? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort of 
men who are very often absent in conversation, and 
what the French call d reveur and d distrait. A lit- 
tle before our club-time last night, we were walking 
together in Somerset-garden, where Will had picked 
up a small pebble of so odd a make, that he said he 
would present it to a friend of his, an eminent vi^ 
tuoso. After we had walked some time, I made a 
full stop with my face towards the west, which Will 
knowing to be my usual method of asking whafs 
&c\ockf in an afternoon, immediately pulled out bis 

> See N« 84 and 97. 
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^atch, and told me we had seven minutes good. 
We took a turn or two more, when to my great sur* 
prise, I saw him squir away his watch a considerable 
-way into the Thames, and with great sedateness in 
his looks put up the pebble, he had before found, in 
his fob. As I have naturally an aversion to muqh 
speaking, and do not love to be the messenger of ill 
news, especially when it comes too late to be use- 
ful, I left him to be convinced of his mistake in due 
time, and continued my walk, reflecting on these little 
absences and distractions in mankind, and resolving 
to make them the subject of a future speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my design, when I 
considered that they were very often blemishes in 
the characters of men of excellent sense; and helped 
to keep up the reputation of that Latin proverb, 
-which Mr. Dryden has translated in the following 
lines : 

< Great wit to madness sure is near ally'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.' 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I distin- 
guish a man who is absent, because he thinks of some- 
thing else, from one who is absent, because he thinks 
of nothing at all. The latter is too innocent a crea- 
ture to be taken notice of; but the distractions of the 
former may, I believe, be generally accounted for 
trom one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par- 
ticular science, which is often the case of mathe- 
maticians and other learned men ; or are wholly 
taken up with some violent passion, such as anger, 
fear, or love, which ties the mind to some distant 
object ; or, lastly, these distractions proceed from a 
certain vivacity and fickleness in a. man's temper, 

VOL. I. ' C c 
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which whHe it raises up infinite linmbers of ideas in 
the mind^ is continually pushing it on, without al- 
lowing it to rest on any particular image. Nothing 
therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts and 
conceptions of such a man, wHch are seldom oc- 
casioned either by the company he is in, or any of 
those ohjjects which are placed befbre him. While 
J'ou fency he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an 
even wager that he is solving a propositioin in Euclid ; 
and while you may imagine he is reading the Paris 
Gazette, it is far from being impossible, that he is 

EuUing down and rebuilding the front of his country- 
ouse. 

At the same time that 1 am endeavouring to ex- 
pose this Weakness in others, I shaft readily confess 
that I onCe laboured under the same infirmity my- 
self. The method I took to conquer it was a firm 
resolution to learn something fix)m whatever I was 
obliged to s^, or hear. There b a way of think- 
ing, if a man 'can attain to it, by which he may 
strike somewhat out of any thing. I can at present 
observe those starts of good sense and struggles of 
Imimproved reason in the conversation of a clown, 
with as much satisfaction as the most shining periods 
6f the most finished orator; and can make a shift to 
command my attention at a puppet-show or an opera, 
as well as ait Hamlet or Othello. I always make one 
of the company I am in ; for though I say. little my- 
self, my attention ^o others, and those nods of ap- 
probation which 1 never bestow unmerited, suffi- 
ciently shew that I am among them. Whereas Will 
Honeycomb, though a fellow of good sense, is every 
day tioing and saying an hundred things, which he 
afterwards confesses, with a well-bred frankness, were 
somewhat malct^ropos, and undesigned. 
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I chanced the other day to get into a coifeie-boii$e^ 
where Will was standing in tbe midst of sevieral 
auditors, whom he had gathered rouad him, and wa^ 
giving them an account of the person and character 
©f Moll Hioton \ My appearance before him just put 
him in niind of jne, without making him reflect that 
I was actually present. So that keeping his <^es 
full upon me, to the great surprise of his aud^ence^p 
he broke off his £rst harangue, and proceeded thus : 
' Why BOW there's my friend, (mentioning me by 
my name) he is a fellow that thinks a great deal, but 
«ever opens his mouth ; I warrant you he is now 
thrusting his short face into some cofifee-house .about 
'Change. I was his bail in the time of the Popish 
plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit.' If he had 
looked on me a little longer, he had certainly de- 
jKribed me -so particularly, without ever considering 
what led him into it, that the whole company must 
necessarily have found me out; for which season, 
xemembering the old proverb, * Out of sight out of 
snind,* I left the room; and upon meeting him an 
jiour afterwards, was ask^d by him^ with a great 
deal pf good humour, in what part of the world I 
•lived, that be had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character of an 
absent man with a great deal of humour, which he 
^has pushed to an agreeable extravagance ; with the 
<heads of it I shall conclude my present paper. 

' Menalcas (says that excellent author) comes 
down in a morning, opens hisr door to go out, but 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he has his 
night-cap on ; and examining himself further, finds 
that he is but half-shaved> that he has stuck his sword 

* Some reigmng toast of the time, we may suppose. ^ 
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on his right side, that his stockings are about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. When he 
is dressed he goes to court, comes into the drawing- 
room, and talking bolt-upright under a branch of can- 
dlesticks,his wig iscaughtup by oneof them, and hangs 
dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a laughing, 
but Menalcaslaughs louder than any of them, and looks 
about for the person that is the jest of the company. 
Coming down to the court gate he finds a coach, 
which takinff for his own, he whips into it : and the 
coachman drives off, not doubting but he carries his 
master. As soon as he stops, Menalcas throws him- 
self out of the coach, crosses the court, ascends the 
stair-case, and runs through all the chambers with 
the greatest familiarity ; reposes himself on a couch, 
and fancies himself at home. The master of the 
house at last comes in ; Menalcas rises to receive him, 
and desires him to sit down ; he talks, muses, and 
then talks again. The gentleman of the house is 
tired and amazed ; Menalcas is no less so, but is 
every moment in hopes that his impertinent guest will 
at last end his tedious visit. Night comes on,, when 
Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 

' When he is playing at -backgammon, he calls for 
a full glass of wine and water; it is his turn to throw ; 
lie has the box in one hand, and his glass in the 
other; and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
lose time, he swallows down both the dice, and at the 
same time throws his wine into the tables. He writes 
a letter, and flings the sand mto the ink-bottle; he 
writes a second, and mistakes the superscription. A 
nobleman receives one of them, and upon opening it 
reads as follows : ** I would have you, honest Jack, 
immediately upon the receipt of this, take in hay 
enough to serve me the winter." His farmer receives 
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the other, and is amazed to see in it, '* My lord, I re- 
ceived your grace's commands, with an entire submis- 
sion to " If he is at an entertainment, you may 

see the pieces of bread continually multiplying round 
his plate. It is true the rest of the company want 
it, as well as their knives and forks, which Menal- 
cas does not let them keep long. Sometimes in a 
morning he puts his whole family in an hurry, and 
at last goes out without being able to stay for his 
coach or dinner; and for that day, you may see him 
in every part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon a business of im- 
portance. You would often take him for every 
thing that he is not; for a fellow quite stupid, for he 
hears nothing ; for a fool, for he talks U> himself, and 
has an hundred grimaces and motions in his head, 
which are altogether involuntary; for a proud man, 
for he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your saluting him. The truth of it is, his eyes are 
open, but he makes no use of them, and neither sees 
you, nor any man, nor any thing else. He came 
once from his country-house, and his own footmen 
undertook to rob him, and succeeded. They held a 
flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver his purse ; 
he did ^, and coming home told his friends he had 
been robbed ; they desired to know the particulars. 
" Ask my servant^/' says Menalcas," for they were 
>vith me." 

BUOGELL. , ^ Xf 
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N« 78. WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1711. 

Cum talis sis, idhtam noder esses ! 

Coo'd we but call so great a genhis ours ! 

Thb fbUowing letters are «o pleasant, that I doubt not 
but the reader will be as much diverted with them as 
] was. I have nothing to do in this day's entertaio- 
ment, but taking the sentence fnta the end of the 
Cambridge letter, and placing it at the front of my 
paper, to shew the author I wish him my companioQ 
whh as much earnestness as he invites me to be his. 

'SIR, 

* I SEND you the inclosed, to be inserted (if yoa 
think them worthy of it) in your Spectators; in 
which so surprising a genius appears, that it is no 
wcmder if all mankind endeavours to get somewhat 
into a paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was 
really carried on in the way I describe it. However, 
y<Hi have a full commission to put out or in, and to do 
whatever you think fit with it. I have already had 
the satbfaction of seeing you take that liberty with 
some things I have before sent you. Go on. Sir, and 
prosper. You have the best wishes of, sib^ 
Your very affectionate. 

And obliged humble servant '.' 

> Supposed to be firom Mr. Eusden, of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, afterwards poet laureat. 
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' MR. SPECTATQ*, Camfei-ktep. 

* You well know it is of great consequence to clea^ 
titles, and it is of importance that it be d,oAe iq tbQ 
proper season ; on which account, this is to a^uroi 
you, that the club of Ugly Faces was instituted ori* 
ginally at Cambridge, in the merry reign of king 
Charles II. As in great Uodies of men it is not di$* 
cult to find members enough for such a club, so (| r^ 
inember) it was then feared, upon their intention of 
dining together, that the hall belonging to (^llare hall^ 
(the ugliest then in the town, though now the neatest) 
would not be large enough handsomely to hold the 
company. Invitations were made to very great nui^i 
bers, but very few accepted them without muqli 
difficulty. One pleaded, that being at London, in ^ 
^iQokseller's shop, a lady going by with a great belly 
longed to kiss him. He had p^rtaiiily been excusec), 
but that evidence appeared, that indeed one in Jjonr 
don did pretend she longed to kiss him, but that i^ 
was only a pickpocket, who during his kissing her 
stole away all his money. Another would have got off 
by a dimple in his chin ; but it was proYe4 Mp^^ hUn# 
that he had, by coming into a room> m^de a woman 
4niscarry, and brightened two children into fits. A 
thurd alledged, that he was take§ by a lady for ano- 
ther gentleman, who was one of the handsomest in 
the university : but upon enquiry it wa^ found that 
the lady had actually lost one eye, and the other wa^ 
very much upon the decline. A fourth produced 
letters out of the country in his vindication, in which 9 
gentleman of&red him his daught^er, who^had lately 
fallen ifi love with him, vntha good fortune: but if; 
was made appear, that the young lady ^as amorqus, 
and had like to have ryn aw^y wit)i h^r fathjer^s 
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coachman, so that it was supposed, that her pretence 
of falling in love with him, was only in order to be 
well married. It was pleasant to hear the several 
excuses' which were made, insomuch that some made 
as much interest to be excused, as they would 
from serving sheriff; however, at last the society 
was formed, and proper officers were appointed ; and 
the day was fixed for the entertainment, which was 
in venison season. A pleasant fellow of King's Col- 
lege (commonly called Crab, from his sour look, 
and the only man who did not pretend to get off) 
was nominated for chaplain ; and nothing was want- 
ing but some one to sit in the elbow-chair, by way 
of president, at the upper end of the table; and 
there the business stuck, for there was no contention 
for superiority there. This affair made so great a 
noise, that the king, who was then at Newmarket, 
heard of it, and was pleased merrily and graciously 
to say, " He could not be there himself, but he 
would send them a brace of bucks." 

* I would desire you. Sir, to set this affair in a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in so im- 
portant a point: for when the wise man who shall 
write your true history shall acquaint the world, that 
you had a diploma sent from the Ugly club at Ox- 
ford, and that by ^virtue of it you were admitted 
into it, what a learned war will there be among future 
critics about the original of that club, which both 
universities will contend so warmly for? And perhaps 
some hardy Cantabrigian author may then boldly 
affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpolation 
of some Oxonian instead of Cambridge. This 
a^airwillbe best adjusted in your life-time; but I 
hope your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial to your aunt 
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* To tell you, Sir, my own opinion: though I 
cannot find any ancient records of any acts of the 
society of the Ugly Faces, considered in a public 
capacity ; yet, in a private one, they have certainly 
antiquity on their side. I am persuaded they will 
hardly give place to the Loungers % and the Loun- 
gers are of the same standing with the university 
itself. 

* Though we well know. Sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, 
that you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at 
Cambridge; and I believe I may venture safely to 
deliver this as the wish of our whole university.* 



TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* ne humble Petition of WHO and WHICH, 

* SHEWETH, 

* That your petitioners, being in a forlorn and des- 
titute condition, know not to whom we should apply 
Ourselves for relief, because there is hardly any man 
alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we speak it 
with sorrow, even you yourself, whom we should 
suspect of such a practice the last of all mankind, 
can*hardly acquit yourself of having given us some 
-cause of complaint. We are descended of ancient 
families, and kept up our dignity and honour many 
years, till the jack-sprat THAT supplanted us. How 
often have we found ourselves slighted by the clergy 
in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ? Nay, 
how often have we heard, in one of the most polite 

•SeeN«54. • 
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nod augmt 9Membliea in the uniTene, to (mhp great 
mortification, these wards, ** That that that nofak 
lord urged ;'* which if one of us had had justice 
done, would have sounded nobler thus, ** that which 
that noble lord urged." Senates themselyes, tke 
guardians of Bfitbh liberty, have degraded us, and 
preferred THAT to us ; and yet no decree was ever 
given against us. In the very acts of parliamest, 
in which the utinert fight should be done to every 
body, word, and thing, we find ounehres often eitha 
not used, or used one instead of another. In the first 
and best prayer children are taught, they kani te 
misu^ Ui: ** Our Father which art in heaven,^ 
should be, " Our Father who art in heaven ;" and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an altemtion of it. In our General Con- 
fession we say, " Spare thou them, O God, which 
confess their faults,** which ought to be <* who con- 
fess their faults.** What hopes then have we of hav- 
ing justice done us, when the makers of our very 
prayers and laws, and the most learned in all facul- 
ties, seem to be in a confederacy against us^ and our 
enemies themselves must be our judges. 

* The Spapish proverb says, ** El utbio muda conr 
m/p, el necio no; }. e, A wise man changes his 
mind, a fiaol never will,** So that we think you, Sir, 
a very proper person to address to, since we know 
you to be cap^l^ of being convinced, and chang- 
ing yoi^ judgmei^t. You are wdl able to settle tlus 
affair, and to you we lubmit our cause. We desire 
you to assign the butts and bounds of each of us ; 
and that for the future we may both enjoy our own. 
We would desire to be h^^ri by our counsel, but 
that we fear in their very pleadings they would be- 
tray our cause : beside, w^ ba^e been oppressed so 
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many yctrs^ that we can appear no other \rty Hojt 
ptjbrma pauperU. Ali which GQnsid^i:ed> AKe hope 
you wiU be pleased to da that which to right an4 
justice aball appertain. 

And your petitioners, &;c,* 

STEELE. JR.. 



N°79. THURSDAY, MAY 31, mi, 

Odenmt peceare honi vhrtutii amore. 

The good, ibr virtue's sake, aJ)hor to sin. 

CREECH. 

I HAVE received very many letters of late from my 
female correspondents, most of whom are very angry 
with me for abridging their pleasures, and lookLag 
severdy upon things in themselves indifferent But 
I think they are extremely ui^ust to me in this im- 
putation. All I contend fo is, that those excellen- 
cies, which are to be regarded but in the second 
place, should not precede more weighty considera- 
tions. The heart of man deceives him in spite of 
the lectures of half a life spent in discourses on the 
subjection of pasu(m ;^ and I do not know why one 
may not think the heart of woman as unfaithful to 
itself. If we grant an equality in the faculties of 
both sexes, the minds of women are less cultivated 
with precepts, and consequently may, without dis^ 
respect to them, be accounted more liable to illu- 
sion, in cases wherein natural inclination is out of the 
interest of virtue. I shall take up my presetit time 
in conmienting upon a billet or two which came 
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from ladies, and from thence leave the reader to 
judge whether I am in the right or not, in thinking 
it is possible fine women may be mistaken. The 
following address seems to have no other design in it, 
but to tell me the writer will do what she pleases for 
all me. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM young, and very much inclined to follow the 
paths of innocence ; but at the same time, as I have 
a plentiful fortune, and am ^f quality, I am unwil- 
ling to resign the pleasures of distinction, some little 
satisfaction in being admired in general, and much 
greater in being beloved by a gentkman whom I 
design to make my husband. But I have a mind to 
put off entering into matrimony till another winter is 
over my head, which (whatever, musty Sir, you 
may think of the matter) I design to pass away in 
hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and all other 
satisfactions which fortune and youth, protected by 
innocence and virtue, can procure for, sib. 

Your most humble servant, 

M.T. 

' My lover does not know I like him ; therefore, 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know whether I may like any one else better.' 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, * A woman 
seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.' I 
think this gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
hers in this; I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favourite, and can tell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she ever liked in.her life. 
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.There is lio end of afTection taken in at the eyes only ; 
•and you may as well satisfy those eyes with seeing, 
as controul any passion received by them only. It 
is from loving by sights that coxcombs so frequently 
succeed with women, and very often a young lady 
is bestowed by her parents to a man who weds her 
as innocence itself, though she has, in her own heart, 
given her approbation of a different man in every 
assembly she was in the whole year before. What 
is wanting among women as well as among men, is 
•the love of laudable things, and not to rest only in 
the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light ima- 
gination is Eudosia ! Eudosia has all the arts of life 
and good-breeding with so much ease, that the 
virtue of her conduct looks more like instinct than 
<4ioice. It is as little difficult to her to think justly 
jof persons and things, as it is to a woman of diflferent 
accomplishments to move ill or look aukward. That 
which was, at first, the effect of instruction, is grown 
into an habit ; and it would be as hard for Eudosia 
to indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, as it would 
be to Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into a room 
with an unbecoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves have 
of their own state of mind, is laid down with much 
discerning in the following letter, which is but an 
.extract of a kind epistle from my charming mistress 
•Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of external beauty, 
and is the better judge of the perfections of the mind* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I WRITE this to acquaint you, that very many ladies, 
:as well as myself, spend many hours more than we 
used at the gl3S8, for want of the female library, of 
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N* 80. FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 171 1. 

Caelum rton anhnum mutant qui trans mare currunt, 

IIOR. 1 Ep. xi..i7. 

Those that beyond-sea go, will sadly find. 
They change their climate only, not their mind. 

CREECH. 

In the year 1688, and on the same day of that year, 
were bom in Cheapside, London, two females of ex- 
quisite feature and shape ; the one we shall call Bni- 
Betta, the other Phillis. A close intimacy between 
their parents made each of them the first acquaint- 
ance the other knew in the world. They played, 
dressed babies, acted visitings, learned to dance and 
make courtesies together. They were inseparable 
companions in all the little entertainn^ents their ten- 
der years were capable of: which innocent happi- 
ness continued until the beginning of their fifteenth 
year, when it happened that Phillis had an head- 
dress on, which became her so very well, that in- 
stead of being beheld any more with pleasure for 
their amity to each other, the eyes of the neighbour- 
hood were turned to remark them with comparison 
of their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed the 
ease of mind and pleasing indolence in which they 
were formerly happy ; but all their words and actions 
were nusinterpreted by each other, and every excel- 
lence in their speech and behaviour W'as looked upon 
as an act of emulation to surpass the other. These 
beginnings of disinclination soon improved into a 
foi*mality of behaviour, a general coldness, and by 
natural steps into an irreconcileable hatred.. 
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Th<»e two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
were in tlidr stature, countenance, and mien so very 
much alike, that if you were speaking of them in 
their absence, the words in which you described the 
one must give you an idea of the other. They were 
hardly distinguishable, you would think, when they 
were apart, though extremely different when toge* 
ther. What made their enmity the more entertain- 
ing to all the rest of their sex was, that in detraction 
from each other, neither could fell upon terms which 
did not hit herself as much as her adversary. Their 
nights grew restless with meditation of new dresses 
to outvie each other, and inventing new devices to 
recal admirers, who observed the charms of the one 
rather than those of the other, on the last meeting* 
Their colours failed at each other's appearance, 
flushed with pleasure at the report of a disadvantage, 
and their countenances withered upon instances of 
applause. The decencies to which women are ob- 
liged, made these virgins stifle their resentment so 
far as not to break into open violences, while they 
equally suffered the torments of a regulated an^ef . 
Their mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the quarrel, 
and supported the several pretensions of their daugh-* 
ters with all that ill-chosen sort of expence which 
is common with people of plentiful fortunes and 
mean taste. The girh preceded their parents Kke 
queens of May, in all the gaudy colours imaginable^ 
on every Sunday to chinrch, and were exposed to 
the examination of the audience for superiority of 
beauty. 

During this Constant struggle, it happened, that 
Philfis one day at public prayers smote the heart of 
a gay West Indian, who appeared in all the cokrtirs 
which can affect an eye that could not distingnfshr 
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between being fine and Uvrdry. This 
in a summer-island suit, was too shining and 
to be resisted by Phillis, and too intent upg^i; 
charms to be diverted by any of the laboufed 
tions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunelta ii»d 
tification to see her rival disposed of i^ l^j 
marriage, while she was only addressed to 
ner that shewed she was the admiration of |j|; 
but the choice of none. Phiilis was carried 
habitation of her spouse in Barbadoes. 
bad the ill-nature to enquire for her by every 
tunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her U^bijijj^ 
attended by numerous slaves, fanned into slf^ipl^ 
by successive bands of them, and carried ^mnjiiict 
to place in all the pomp of barbarous ms 
brunetta could not endure these repeated 
but employed all her arts and charms in 
for any of condition of the same island, out of| 
ambition to confront her once more before 
She at last succeeded in her design, and 
to wife by a gentleman whose estate was 
to that of her enemy's husband. It would 
less to enumerate the many occasions on wbic||1 
irreconcileable beauties laboured to excel each 
but in process of time it happened, that a 
into the island consigned to a friend of PjiUl^; 
had directions to give her the refusal of all 
|br apparel, before Brunetta could be al« 
their arrival. He did so, and Phiilis was di 
a few days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
than had ever before appeared in that latitude, 
netta languished at the sight, and could by no ihei^^ 
come up to the bravery of her antagonist. She cook 
municated her anguish of mind to a faithful friendt; 
who by an interest in the wife of Phiilis's merchant 
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procured a remnant of the same silk for Brunetta, 
Phillis took pains to appear in all public places where 
she was sure to meet Brunetta ; Brunetta was now 
prepared for the insult^ and came to a public ball 
in a plain black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful 
iiegro girl in a petticoat of the same brocade with 
which Phillis was attired. This drew the attention 
of the whole company, upon which the unhappy 
Phillis swooned away, and was immediately con- 
veyed to her house. As soon as she came to her- 
self/ she fled from her husband's house, went on 
board a ship in the road, and is now landed in in- 
consolable despair at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to peruse the fol- 
lowing expostulation. 



TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* Thejtist Remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

* Though I deny not the petition of Mr. WHO 
and WHICH \ yet you should not suffer them to be 
rude, and to call honest people names : for that bears 
very hard on some of those rules of decency which 
you are justly famous for establishing. They may 
lind fault, and correct speeches in the senate, and at 
the bar ; but let them try to get themselves so often 
and with so much eloquence repeated in a sentence, 
as a great orator doth frequently introduce me. 
' My lords ! (says he) with humble submission, That 

' ^° 8. 
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That I lay i« this ; That, That That That gMlemaa 
hat adyanccd, is not That That hm sbouid havt 
imyred to ycmr kardsfaifiB. Let those two questioDsry 
petitioners trj to do thus with their Who's aad tiidr 
Whiches. 

' What great adyantage ^ras I o€ ta Mr« Drydeo 
in his Indian Emptrm, 



it 



Yoo ibfce mc still to answer you m That/ 



to fitrnhh out a rhyme to Mofat? Jm4 what a pder 
figure would Mr. Aayes have Biadc without his " Egad 
and all That!'* How cas a judickKis malt ^stiaguish 
one thing from another, without saying ** This here,* 
or ** That there ?" And how can a sober man, with- 
out using the expletives of oaths, (jn which indeed 
the rakes and bullies have a great advantage ever 
others) make a discourse of any tolerable length, 
without " That is ;" and if he be a very grave man 
indeed, without " That b to say?" And how instruo 
tive as well as entertaining are those usual expres- 
sions in the mouths of great men, " Such things as 
That," and " The like of That." 

' I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mentioii, and own theire are proper sea- 
sons for the introductioii of oUier words besidesT^at; 
but I scorn as imich to supply the pkice of a Who 
or a Which at every tam, as they are unequal sdways 
lo fill mine ; and I expect good language sand dvfl 
treatment, and hope to receive it for the future: 
That, That I i^iaU only add is, Thtft I am 

« You»^ 

< THAT.' 

STBftLt. R. 
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small-pox 33 

It deforms beauty, and turns wit into absurdity.... 38 

The original of it 38 

Found in the wise man as well as the coxcomb 38 

Tile way to^et clear of it 38 

Age rendered ridiculous 6 

How contemned by the Athenians, and respected by 

the Spartans 6 

Alexander the Great, wry-necked 32 

Ambition never satisfied 27 

Americans, their opinion ofsouls. 66 

Exemplified in a vision of one of their countrymen 56 

Ample (lady) her uneasiness, and the reason of it 32 

Anagram, what, and when first produced 60 

Andromache, a great fox-hunter 57 

April (the first of) the merriest day in the year 47 

Ai'etine made all the princes of £urope his tributaries 23 

Arietta, her character 11 

Her &ible of the lion and the man, in answer to 

the story of the Ephesian matron 11 

Her story of Inkle and Yarico 11 

Aristotle, his observation upon the Iambic verse 31 

Upon tragedies 40,42 

Arsiuoe, the &rst musical opera on the English stage.... 18 
Avarice^ the original of it 55 



INDEX. 

No. 

Avarice operates with hixury...... • 55 

At war with luxury 55 

Its officers and adherents. 55 

Comes to an agreement with luxury 55 

Audiences at present void of common sense 13 

Aurelia, her character 1^ 

Author, the necessity of his readers being acquainted 
with his size, complexion, and temper, in order 

to read his works with pleasure 1 

His opinion of his own performances 4 

The expedient made use of by those that write for 
the stage 51 

Bacon (Sir Francis) his comparison of a book well 
written 10 

His observation upon envy 19 

Bags of money, a sudden transformation of them into 

sticks and paper 3 

Baptist LuUy, his prudent management 29 

Bawdry, nevet writ but where there is a dearth of in- 
vention 51 

Beaver, the haberdasher, a great politician 49 

Beauties when plagiaries 4 

The true secret how to improve beauty 33 

Then the most charming when heightened by virtue 33 

Bell (Mr.) his ingenious device 28 

Bell-Savage, its etymology ^ 28 

Birds, a cage full for the opera 5 

Biters, their business 47 

Blackmore (Sir Richaixl) his observation 6 

Blanks of society, who 10 

Blank verse proper for tragedy 39 

Bohours (Monsieur) a great critic among the French... 62 

Bouts Rimez, what 60 

Breeding, fine breeding distinguished from good 66 

British ladies distinguished from the Picts 41 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures 80 

Bmyere (monsieur) his character of an absent man 77 

Bullock and Norris, differenUy habited, prove great helps 

to a sillyplay 44 

Butts described 47 

The qualification of a butt 47 

CiESAR (Julius) his behaviour to Catullus, who had put 
him into a lampoon 23> 



*, . . No. 

Cali^a, his wish. 16 

Camilla, a true woman in one particular 15 

Carbuncle (Dr.) his dye, what 5^ 

Censor of small wares, an offiteer to be appointed 16 

Charles I. a famous picture of that prince 5S 

Chevy Chase, the Spectator's examen of it..: 70, 74 

Chronogram, a piece of false wit 60 

Cicero, apunster 61 

The entertainment found in his philosophic writings 61 

Clarinda, an Idol, in what manner worshipped 73 

Cleanthe, her story 15 

Clergyman, one of the Spectator's club 2 

Clergy, a threefold division ofthem 21 

Clubs, nocturnal assemblies so called 9 

Several names of cltibs, and their originals 9, ^c» 

Rules prescribed to be observed in tlie TwQ-penny 

club 9 

An account of the Ugly club 17 

The Sighing club 30 

The Fringeglove club 30 

The Amorous club 30 

The Hebdomadal club: some account of the mem- 
bers of that club 43 

And of the Everlasting club 72 

The club of Ugly Faces 78. 

The difficulties met with in erecting that club 78 

Commerce, the extent and advantage of it... 69 

Consciousness, when called Affectation 38 

Conversation most straitened in numerous assemblies.... 68 
Coquettes, the present numerous race, to what owing.. 66 
Coverley (Sir Roger de) a member of the Spectator's 

club) his character 2 

His opinion of men of fine parts 6 

Courtier's habit, on what occasions hieroglyph ical 64 

Cowley abounds in mixt wit.. 62 

Crab, of King's college in Cambridge, chaplain to the 

club of Ugly Faces 78 

Credit, a beautifiil virgin, her situation and equipage.... 3 

A great valetudinarian 3 

Cross (Miss) wanted near half a ton of being as hand- 
some as Madam Van Brisket, a great beauty in 
the Low Countries 32 

Dancing, a discourse on it, defended 67 

Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us 7 
Deformity, no cause of shame, 17., 



No. 

Delight mid sorpriae, properties esseatl^) t9 wit'—.-- 69 

Dignitaries of the law» who ^ 21 

Divorcet what esteemed to he a jost pretensioiitoope.. 41 

Donne (Dr.) hisdescriptionof his mistress 41 

Dryden, his definition of wit eensured 63 

Dull (ellows, who 43 

Their enquiries are not for informatkm, but exercise 43 
Naturally turn their heads to politics, or poetry..,.. 43 
Dutch more polite than the English m. their bnildings, 

and monuments of their dead ^ 

Dyer, the news-writer, an Aristotle inpoUtioe 43 

I^vyy: the ill state of an envious man IS* 

His relief. , 19 

The way to obtain his favour 19 

Ephesian matron, the story of her 11 

^pictetus, his observation upon the female sex..., 53 

Epigram on Hecatissa 52 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of some, and modesty of 

others , 26 

An epitaph written by Ben Jonson ,. 33 

Equipages, the splendor of them in France..., 15 

A great temptation to the female sex... 15 

Etherege (Sir George) author of a comedy called She 

wbuldif she could, reproved ,. '. 51 

Eubulns, his character „. 49 

Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond , % 

Eudosia, her behaviour *^ 

Fable of the lion and the man 11 

Of the children and frogs. 23 

Of Jiqiiter and the countryman, ,., 25 

Falsehood, tlie goddess of 63 

False wit, the region of it 25 

Falstaff (Sir John) a famous butt 41 

Fame, generally coveted,, , , 73 

Fashion, the force of it 64 

Fear of death often mortal 25 

Fine gentlemen, a character frequently misaf^ied by 

the fair sex 75 

Flutter (Sir Fopling) a comedy ; some remarks upon it 65 

Fools, great plenty of them the first day of April 47 

Freeport (Sir Andrews) a member of the Spectator's club 2 

French poets, wherein to be imitated by the English 45 

Friendship, the great benefit of it. 68 

The medicine of life v 69 

The qualifications of a good firieod,..., 6^ 



Ko. 
Gallanthy ; Tt^ienein tme gaUfuytry flugbt 4o eoiwict . . ... V 
Gaper ; the sAgn of the gaper frecya^fit in AmfiterdAm... 47 

Ghostswarnedottt of theplayboiwe ,„,, ,, 36 

The appearance of a ghost of great e^lcacy QO an 

Enghsh theatre............ ...„„.,...., 44 

Gospel gossips descrlbedf », .,., , 4$ 

Croths in poetry, who , ,.., 62 

Handkerchief, the great machine for jppvwg pity m a 

tragedy ,..,., 44 

Happiness (true) an enemy to pomp ai)4 ooise 15 

Hard words oiight nai to be pronouiv^ed ri^t by wf Un- 
bred ladies ,....., 4$ 

Heroes iq an English tragedy generaUy lorerp..,..^....., 40 
Hobbes (Mr.) his observations upon lawg^tey... >.,.,..>.... 47 

Honeycomb (Will) his character....... ,...,,, ,.,^...,. % 

His discourse with the Sj[>e<;tator in t^ p^ybQuse « . . 4 

His adventuire with a Pict..., , ,. 4t 

Throws his watch into the ThamsSt ,.., 1.... 77 

Human nature, the same in all reasonable on»ature«.... 70 
Honour to be described only by negAti?^«... .,,... .„...,.. 35 

The genealogy of <|iM honour ,.,„ 35 

And of false ,^ , ......^ 35 

Iambic terse the roo«i proper fi>r Greek tragedieis.** 39 

James, how pcdiished by love , 71 

Idiots, in gveat request In most of the Oermaa courts... 47 

Idols, who of the fairsex so called ., ,„ 73 

impudence gets the better of modesty ,..,.„....... 2 

An impudence committed by the eyes , 20 

The definition of English, Scotch^ a^id Irish im- 
pudence ,... , 20 

Indian kings, some of their ob«ervatioiit toing their 

stay here 50 

Indiscretion, more hurtlulthaji iU^nature 23 

Injuries how to be measured 23 

IiJde afvd Yarico, their story 11 

Innocence, ^od not quality, an exemption irom reproof 34 

Jonson {Mem) an epitaph written by hm on a lady 33 

Italian writers, florid and woi4y. *...,., 5 

KlMBow (Tho.) states his case in a letter to the Spectator 24 
Kis^gfdance^ cexisured.. 67 

Iuady's library described .«» 37 

l^sst^^ia ioyi X>»pbo«> tbeir story* 35 



INDEX. 

No. 

l«iBpoofiB written by people that cannot spell l6 

witty lampoons inflict wounds that are incurable... 23 
The inhuman barbarity of the ordinary scribblers of 
lampoons 23 

Larvati, who so called among the ancients 32 

Lath ('Squire) has a good estate which he would part 

withalfora pair of legs to his mind 32 

Laughter (immoderate) a sigpa of pride 47 

The provocations to it 41 

Lawyers, divided into the peaceable and litigious 21 

Both sorts described 21 

King Lear, a tra^dy, suffers in the alteration 40 

Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy 39 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itself, but upon 
the application of it, 6 

Leonora, her character 57 

The description of her country-seat 37 

Letters to the Spectator ; complainingof the masquerade 8 

From the opera-lion 14 

From the under sexton of Corent-garden parish.... 14 

From the undertaker of the masquerade 14 

From one who had been to see the opera of RinaMo, 

and the puppet-show 14 

From Charles Lillie 16 

From the president of the Ugly club 17 

From S. C. with a complaint against the Starers... 20 
From Tho. Prone, who acted the wild boar that was 

kiUed by Mrs. Tofts ^ 

From William Serene, and Ralph Simple 2^ 

From an actor 22 

From king Latinus 22 

From Tho. Kimbow 24 

From Will Fashion to his would-be acqusuntance.. 24 

From Mary Tuesday on the same subject 24 

From a valetudinarian to the Spectator 25 

From scnne persons to the Spectator's clergyman... 27 
From one who would be inspector of the sign-posts 28 

From the master of the show at Charing-cross 28 

From a member of the Amorous club at Oxford 30 

From amemberof the Ugly chib 39 

From a gentleman to such ladies as are professed 

beauties 33 

To the Si>ectator from T. D. containing an intended 

regulation of the playhouse : 36 

From the playhouse thunderer 36 

From the Spectator to an affected very witty mani. 3^ 



k 



INDEX. 

No. 
jetter^, from a married man with a complaint that his 

.wife painted 41 

Prom Abraham Froth, a member of the Hebdoma- 
dal meeting in Oxford , 43 

From a husband plagued with a gospel-gossip 46 

From an ogling-master 46» 

From the Spectator to the president and fellows of 

the Ugly club 48 

From Hecatissa to the Spectator 48 

From an old beau 48 

From Epping, with some account of a company of 

strollers 48 

From a lady complaining of a passage in the Funeral 51 
From Hugh Goblin, president of tlie Ugly club .... 52 

FromQ. R. concerning laughter. 52 

The Spectator's answer 52 

From R. B. to the Spectator, with a proposal relat- 
ing to the education of lovers 53 

From Anna Bella 53 

From a splenetic gentleman 53 

From a reformed Starer, complaining of a Peeper.. 53 

From king Latinus 53 

From a gentleman at Cambridge, containing an ac- 
count ofanew sect of philosophers called Loungers 54 

FromCelimene 6$ 

From a father complaining of the liberties taken in 

country-dances 66 

From James to Betty 71 

To the Spectator, from the Ugly club at Cambridge 78 

From a whimsical young lady^ 79 

From B. D. desiring a catalogue of books for the fe- 
male libiary 79 

Letter-dropper of antiquity, who 59 

Library, a lady's library described 37 

Life, the duration of it uncertain 9.1 

Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint 41 

Lion in the Haymarket occasioned many conjectures in 

the town 13 

Very gentle to the Spectator 13 

London, an emporium for the whole earth 69 

Love, the general concern of it 30 

Love of the world, our hearts misled by it 27 

Loungers, a new sect of philosophers in Cambridge 54 

Luxury, what 55 

Attended often with avarice 55 

A tsble of those twoyices * 55 



1 



The loss of public and priTate Tutues^vingtomea 

of pMOllB * ». 6 

Bfa8querfuie,ACQiDplamt agaim^it „ 8 

The deaifaaf it. 8 

Maurine (Cardinal) his hehavioor t» QniUet, who had 

leflectod mpon hiiB ipApocm....^ .». 23 

Merchants of ^at beaefit to the public 69 

Mixt witdescnbed.^. 62 

Mixt couunimiQa of men and .quriU in Paradiae, as de- 

aeribed bj MilhM. ^ «. 12 

Mode, on what it ought to be built. 6 

Modcfligr^e chief ornament of the fiiir sex. 6 

Moliere awde an old woeMnajudge of hispilays *" 70 

Monuments in WestJiumtwr-nhbey esanuned hj ike 

Spectator ^ 36 

Monmingy the method of it oomidared.. 64 

Who the greatest moamecs 64 

Music banijibed by Plato out of his.commoBvealth...». 18 
v/i ft reiauve naHirex .«».«» »«««»«>«»«»» .««»««»^ ».»«»»»»«»»»« z» 

Kcicmotmiiooiis, (^whomccmsisting 49 

Newbenry (Mr.) bis rebus.,.. 59 

New river, a prc^eet of bringing it into the playhouse... 5 

Nicolini, (signior) his voyage on pastebocffd. 5 

His combat with a lion 13 

Why thought to be a sham one 13 

An excellent actor 13 

Oates (Dr.) a Civonrite with some party ladies.... 51 

Ogler, the complete ogler 46 

Old maids generally superstitious. , 1 

Old t^ament in a periwig ^% 

Opera, as it is the present entertainment of the English 

stage, considered... , 5 

The progress it has made on our theatre 18 

Some account of the French opera. 29 

Otway commended and censured. 39 

Overdo, a justice at Epplog, offended at the company 
of strollers for playing the part of Clodpate, and 

making a mockery oi one of the quorum 4$ 

Oxford scholar, his great discovery in a coffee-house...... 46 

Paintee and taik>r often contribnte mone Hum the poet 
to the success of a tn^edf.^ »...«...». 42 



Mo. 
Farents, their taking a Uldng to a parttcvltrpfofessKm, > 

often occasioiis their 8i9D»tcrnii0cany.^..« 21 

Parties crept much into the conversation of the ladies 57 

Party-zeai verf bad for the £eM;e ^ 

Particles, Engliofa, the honovfir doat to tbcor m the hite 

operas IS 

Passiotts, the cooqnest of tbem a ditteult taflk. ^. 7t 

Feace* some ill consequences of it. ,, 45 

Peepers described.. ^.., -.«*..•.-........,. icf 

Pharamond, memoirs of his private liie.^ ^. 76 

His great wiadon... <«..... 76 

Phileiitia,a gipeat veUry...^ ^...^^ 79 

PhilMopfay^ the use of it. , 7 

Said tohebfoeghtbySoeraifeesdowiifiombeaven... 10 

Physiciea aod sorgeon^ llieir different emptoyment 16 

Thepl^ciaiisafonBidahle body of Men SI 

CkNMpaied to the British arttty m Cesar's tiaoe. 21 

Their way of converting one distemper mto another 25 

Plots, what women so calied „.... 41 

No feith to be kept with them 41 

Pinkethman to personate king Ponuon anelejpluait.^... 3t 
Players in Drury-lane, their intended regulations,.,.... ..36 

Poems in picture..., ..., 58 

Poets (English) reproved 39,40 

Their artifices. , - «... 44 

Poetesses (English) wherein remarkable... 51 

Powell (senior) to act Alexander the Great on a d^ 

medanr 31 

His artifice to raise a clap 40 

Powell (junior) his great skill in motions 14 

His perftMrmance lefeitcd to the c^ra of Rfauddo 

and Aniiida.....« *** 14 

Praise, the love of it implaated in us. 39 

Pride a great enemy to afine fSoce 39 

Professions, the three great ones overburdened with prac- 
titioners .,« 2t 

Projector, a short description of one 31 

Prosper (Will) an honest tale-bearer. 19 

Punchinello, £re^uented more than the church. 14 

Pmieh cut in the moral part 14 

Punning much recommended by the practice of all ages 61 

In what 1^ the pirn chiefly iourished 61 

A famous university much infested with it 61 

Why baaiihed at praseot out of the learned world 61 
The doSnition of a pua 61 



INDEX. 

No 

QuALiTT no exemption firom reproof. 34 

Quixote (Don) pi^itm of the Sighera chib 30 

Rants considered as blemishes in oar English tragedies 40 
Rape of Proserpine, a French opera, some particulars 

in it 29 

Reason, instead of governing pesson, is often subservient 

to it 6 

Rebus, a kind of false wit in vogue among the antients 59 

And our own countrymen 59 

A rebus at Blenheim-house condemned 59 

Recitativo (Italian) not agreeable to an English audience 29 
Recitative music in every language ought to be 

adapted to the accent of the language 29 

Retirement, the pleasure of it, where truly enjoyed... 4 
Ricb (Mr.) would not suffer the opera of Whittiugton's 

Cat to be performed in his house, and the reason 

for it. 5 

Royal Exchange,^ the great resort to it. 69 

Salmon (Mrs.) her ingenuity 28^ 

Sanctorius, his invention 25 

Scholar^s egg, what so called 58 

Sempronia, aprofest admirer of the French nation 45 

Sense ; some men of sense more despicable than com- 
mon beggars 6 

Sentry (Captain) a member of the Spectator's club, his 

character 2 

S extus Quintus, the pope, an instance of his unforgiving 

temper 23 

Sh adows and realities not mixed in the same piece 5 

Shovel (Sir Cloudesley) the ill contrivance of his monu- 
ment in Westminster-abbey 26 

Sidney (Sir Philip) his opinion of the song of Chevy 

Chace 70 

Sighers, a club of them in Oxford 30 

Their regulations ' 30 

Sign-posts, the absurdities of many of them. 28 

Socrates, his temper and prudence 23 

Solitude 'y an exemption firam passions the only pleasing 

solitude 4 

Sophocles, his conduct in his tragedy of Electra 44 

Sparrows bought for the use of the opera 5 

Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians 6 

Spectator (The) his prefatory discourse 1 



INDEX, 

No. 

pectator (The) his great taciturnity. .,»..;...,. 1 

His vision of public credit. 3 

His entertainment at the table of an acquaintance 7 

His recommendation of his speculations 10 

Advertised in the Daily Courant 12 

His encounter with a lion behind the scenes 15 

The design of his writings 16 

No party-man , 16 

■A little unhappy in the mould of his face 17 

His artiece.... 19 

His desire to correct impudence 20 

And resolution to march on in the cause of virtue 34 

His visit to a travelled lady , 45 

His speculations in the first principles 46 

An odd accident .that befel him at Lloyd's coffee- 
house 46 

His advice to our English pi ndaric writers 58 

Hisexamen of Sir Fopling Flutter 63 

Spleen, a common excuse for duhiess 53 

Starers reproved'..... 20 

sitatira, in what proposed as a pattern to the fair sex ... 41 

Superstition, the folly of it described 7 

Susanna, or Innocence Betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. 

Powell, with a new pair of Elders 14 

Templar, one of the Spectator's club, his character 2 

That, his remonstrance 80 

Theatre (English) the practice of it in several instances 

censured 42,44,51 

Thunder, of great use on the stage 44 

Thunderer to the playhouse, the hardships put upon him, 

and his desire to be made a cannon 36 

Tom Titt to personate singing birds iu the opera 5 

Tom the Tyrant, first minister of the coffee-house be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve at night 49 

Tombs in Westminster visited by the Spectator 26 

His reflections upon them 26 

Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain 69 

Tragedy j a perfect tragedy the noblest production of 

human nature 39 

Wherein the modern tragedy excels that of Greece 

and Rome 39 

Blank verse the most proper for an English tragedy 39 

The English tragedy considered 39 

Tragi-comedy, the product of the English theatre, a 

monstrous invention , 40 



INDEX. 

Mo. 

Trt?e1 hWily neeetatery to a comiettc 46 

The bchavioiir of a travelled lad j in the piayhouse 45 

Truth an enemy tofiibe wH 63 

Tryphiodonis, the great lipogrammatist of antiqixity.... 59 

TtvicE Prcsscpred, a tragedy (bonded on a wrong plot... 39 

Uffliness, some speculations upon it 32 

Tisit; a visit to a travelled lady, which she received in 

her bed, described • 45 

Understanding, the abuse of it is a great evil 6 

Vocifer, the qualifications that make him pass for a fine 

gentleman .' 15 

Who and Which, their petition to the Spectator 78 

Wit, the mischief of it when accompanied with vice .... 23 
Very pemicioos yKhen not tempered with virtue and 

humanity 23 

Turned into deformity by affectation ^ 3ft 

Only to be valued as it is applied 6 

The history of fidse wit $ 

Nothing so much admired and so little understood 58 

Everyman would be awit if he could 59 

The way to try a piece of wit &L 

Mr. Locke's reflection on the difference between 

wit and judgment 62 

The god of wit described 63 

Woven the more powerfol part of our people 4 

Their ordinary employments 10 

Smitten with supenicials 15 

Their usual conversation 15 

Their strongest passion 33 

Not to be considered merely as objects of sight 33 

Woman of quality, her dress the products of an hundred 

climates...; 69 

Yasico, the story of her adventure 11 
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